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Without the help of my wife, this book would 
never have been written, and to her, therefore, it 
is dedicated. 


FOREWORD 


In order to explain how the friendship of my forebears with 
the House of Orléans first began, in the year 1804, and how 
it continued, after the death of the Duc de Montpensier, with 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, I must first make a brief 
reference to my own family history. 

My grandfather, Lord James Hay, second son of the seventh 
Marquis of Tweedale, married in 1813 Elizabeth Forbes, only 
child of James Forbes of Seaton. My father, James Gordon 
Hay, was their only son. By his second marriage, in 1879, he 
had three sons. He was sixty-five years old when I was born; 
this accounts for the unusually long span of years which 
separates me from my grandparents, and this is why I can now 
write a story about my grandmother’s friendship with the 
Duc de Montpensier, more than 150 years after it came to an 
end with the premature death of the Duke in 1807. 

The Memoirs of the Duc de Montpensier were first published 
in France in 1824; three editions were printed in that year. 
This translation, the first to be published, is made from the 
third edition. An earlier edition was published in England in 
1816 by Louis Philippe who had set up a private printing press 
at Orleans House, Twickenham. A copy now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, has the following title page: “Rela- 
tion de la captivité de S.A.S. Mgr. le Duc de Montpensier 
pendant les années 1793, 1794, 1795 et 1796, écrite par 
lui-méme. A Twickenham, de limprimerie de G. White— 
1816.” 

The story told in the Memoirs is here supplemented from 
an unpublished collection of Montpensier’s letters addressed to 
my great grandmother, Mrs Forbes of Seaton, but actually 
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intended, for the most part, for my grandmother, then Miss 
Elizabeth Forbes. 

Some time ago my wife suggested that I should make 
known the long-forgotten romance which until now has re- 
mained hidden in these documents. Her co-operation has been 
essential to the construction of this book. 

Montpensier’s letters were bound in one volume after the 
death of Lady James Hay. Those in the first section are nearly 
all undated; they were sent not by post but by hand. The 
others are all dated, and are sealed with black or red sealing 
wax, some with the Royal Arms, others with A.P., others with 
an M. and the Royal crown, ““engraved upon a Karum gorum” 
which Montpensier had chosen “‘in favour of the country that 
produced it”. The letters, carefully preserved by my grand- 
mother, were removed from Seaton after her death. They 
turned up a few years ago in a bookseller’s catalogue. I bought 
them and presented them to the Library of King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen, where they now are. 

The photographic reproductions in this book are by Mr A. 
Cain, A.R.P.S., of the Anatomy Department, the University 
of Aberdeen. 

MALCOLM HAY 
Seaton, 1959 
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INTRODUCTION 


Antoine Philippe, Duc de Montpensier, was a younger brother 
of Louis Philippe, who in 1830 became King of the French. 
Their father, Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orléans (Philippe Egalité), 
great-great-grandson of Louis XIII, married Louise Adélaide de 
Bourbon Penthiévre, a great-granddaughter of Louis XIV by 
Madame de Montespan. The Duc de Penthiévre, Adélaide’s 
father (1725-94), one of the wealthiest men of his time, an 
aristocrat in the true meaning of that word, was one of the 
few millionaires in pre-revolutionary France who knew how 
to make proper use of his money; he spent annually more than 
a million francs, a sixth of his income, in works of charity. 
When the Revolution broke out he continued to live, un- 
molested, at one of his numerous country estates, protected by 
a bodyguard of his tenantry. 

Louis Philippe, born in Paris on 3rd July 1773, had many 
of the qualities and few of the defects of his illustrious ancestry. 
His good name has sometimes suffered from the malice of 
writers whose loyalty was limited to the Bourbon branch of 
the family.t 

The Duc de Montpensier, born on 3rd July. 1775, had the 
good fortune, owing to the sagacity of his father, to be brought 

1 A report, first spread in 1824 by enemies of the Orléans dynasty, stating 
that Louis Philippe was a changeling, the son of an Italian prison warder 
named Chiappini, is still given prominence in masquerades of history written 
for the entertainment of credulous readers. The improbability of the story 
is obvious, and there is conclusive evidence that it is false because the Duchess 
visited Italy for the first time in 1776, three years after the alleged substitu- 
tion. “Tt is surprising”, wrote a French investigator more than fifty years 
ago, “‘that pamphleteers calling themselves historians should have tried to 
deceive people with such stories.” Recent researches by M. André Castelot 
(Historia, November 1953), have provided additional evidence that the tale 
is an absurd fiction. 
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up under the direction of Madame de Genlis, the most cele- 
brated educationalist in Europe. He began his studies under her 
guidance, at the age of seven. Her system of education was 
not confined to so many hours of regular lessons each day; it 
went on all the time. She was able to make work interesting. 
Montpensier was taught to regard life itself as a series of con- 
stantly changing opportunities for learning something new. 
English was spoken in the morning, and Italian in the even- 
ing; the afternoons were often spent doing practical gardening 
with a gardener who spoke only German. Madame de Genlis 
herself taught history and literature. Because she discovered in 
Montpensier unusual artistic talent, she arranged for him to 
have lessons from Silvestre de Mirys (1742-1810), a Polish artist 
of good repute. All such admirably organized educational effort 
would be wasted on pupils who did not possess the essential 
qualities of curiosity and tenacity. 

The young Duke’s education was interrupted, or rather di- 
verted from theory to practice, by the French Revolution. 
France, before the Revolution, suffered not from a tyrannical 
government, but from an almost complete absence of rule. 
The first success of the movement, which so suddenly became 
an upheaval, seems to have been partly due to the hope that it 
would restore order, the necessary foundation of liberty, equality 
(if such a thing is needed or is possible), and fraternity, without 
which no system of government can be successful and per- 
manent. There was not, in 1789, wrote Madelin, “‘a bad system 
of government; there was no system; it was impossible to 
govern France”. 

Philippe Egalité saw that his world was ended, and that it 
ought to be ended. He and his two elder sons, Louis Philippe 
(until his father died, Duc de Chartres) and Antoine Duc de 
Montpensier, who had been imbued with liberal ideas by 
Madame de Genlis, welcomed the new régime, until, after the 
death of Mirabeau in March 1791, it became an instrument of 
terror and relentless massacre, as reforming movements often 
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do. The Bourbons, on the other hand, saw nothing. The King’s 
brother, the Comte de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII), and 
the Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles X), along with the 
élite of the French nobility, left France and joined with the 
Austrian armies on the frontier who were preparing invasion 
in order to overthrow the ‘“‘Constitution’’ which Louis XVI 
had accepted, without much enthusiasm, in February 1790. In 
April of the following year the Assembly declared war on 
Austria and her allies. But France, as Richard Cobden wrote 
sixty years later, “was the aggrieved, not the aggressive party”’. 
When the Austrians, supported by an enthusiastic but some- 
what disorganized army of French nobles with too many 
officers and too few soldiers, invaded France on 30th August 
1792, they began their military operations with what must 
have seemed to them a decisive victory. They captured Verdun. 
But the allied advance on Paris was arrested by Dumouriez, 
and on 20th September, Kellerman held the invaders at Valmy. 

Montpensier, who was then only seventeen, served under 
Kellerman in the army of Dumouriez as A.D.C. to Louis 
Philippe and was present at the battle of Valmy and afterwards 
at Jemmapes. For his conduct at Valmy he was mentioned in 
despatches: “His extreme youth’, wrote Kellerman, “makes 
his conduct under intense fire worthy of special notice.” 

On 21st November 1792, the day after Valmy, the National 
Convention took over the government of the country, abolished 
monarchy, and proclaimed the Republic. As soon as Louis 
Philippe heard that the Convention intended to try Louis XVI, 
he asked Dumouriez for short leave, and with Montpensier, 
went at once to Paris. The sons implored their father not to 
take any part in the trial of the King, to leave the country, 
and to take them with him to America. Egalité refused to leave 
but promised them that he would not attend the King’s trial. 
Yet on 17th January 1793, he voted for the King’s death, thus 
breaking the word he had given to his children. Little can be 
said in extenuation of his inexplicable action; he had nothing 
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to gain by it, and he was not the sort of man who would have 
done such a thing for the sake of personal advantage. Some 
explanation may perhaps be found in a paragraph in Mont- 
pensier’s Memoirs, where he sums up his father’s character with 
remarkable perception. 

As a preliminary step towards the establishment of fraternity, 
the young Republic adopted the system of “purges” which has 
now become a routine procedure among reformers in many of 
the states of modern Europe, and Asia. Political opponents were 
arrested, imprisoned without trial, and, nearly always, sent to 
the guillotine. Louis Philippe, knowing that a warrant for his 
atrest had been issued by the National Convention, escaped 
across the frontier and reached Mons where he was offered a 
post of command in the Austrian Army. He refused to fight 
against his own country and obtained passports for Switzer- 
land.1 Here he remained until 1795, under an assumed name, 
earning his living by teaching history and geometry at the 
College of Reichenau. Remembering the lessons of Madame 
de Genlis, he made an excellent schoolmaster. He afterwards 
travelled in Norway, Lapland, and Finland, and in the autumn 
of 1796 sailed from Hamburg for America, where, after three 
and a half years’ unhappy captivity, his two brothers ultimately 
joined him. 

News travelled slowly and unsurely in those days, and al- 
though Louis Philippe wrote to Montpensier, who had been 
posted to the Army of Italy under the command of the Duc 
de Biron, warning him about the order for his arrest, the 
letter never reached its destination. In April 1793, Philippe 
Egalité along with his sister the Duchess de Bourbon, his 
youngest son, the Comte de Beaujolais, then only thirteen years 
old, and their kinsman Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Conti 


1 Louis Philippe, like James II of England, has seldom had a fair deal from 
historians. The late Dom Henri Leclercq, whose knowledge was encyclo- 
paedic, misleadingly refers to the Duke’s escape, which saved him from the 
guillotine, as “desertion to the Allies”. (Eyre’s History of Civilization, 1937, 
vol. VI, p. 461 n.) 
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(1734-1814), were all arrested, held in prison for a few days 
in Paris, and on 11th April transferred to the fortress of Notre- 
Dame de la Garde at Marseilles, where they arrived on 20th 
April. Early in April Montpensier was removed from his post 
in the army at Nice and conducted under escort to Marseilles, 
where he also was interned, along with the other members of 
his family. After a few weeks they were all transferred to the 
nearby Fort St Jean. 

When I first thought of publishing Montpensier’s letters I 
began to re-read his Memoirs. There is a copy at Seaton of 
the third edition (Paris 1824) which was perhaps given by Louis 
Philippe to my grandmother during one of her visits to Paris 
after he became King of the French. These Memoirs give a far 
better idea of the sort of man Montpensier was than anything 
I could say about him. 

Many books have been written during the last forty years 
by ex-prisoners of war; but few of them will stand the test of 
time, and many are already forgotten. Montpensier’s text has 
a quality which endures. He can record the daily routine of 
life in captivity without ever being tedious. In his pages the 
trifling incidents of such a life, which seemed so important to 
him at the time, become also important and interesting to his 
readers, even now, after more than 150 years. His story, more- 
over, tells of the alarms and excursions which sometimes give 
spice to the experiences of a prisoner: the excitement of escape, 
and the despair of recapture. At one memorable moment a 
prison guard committed suicide by shooting himself just out- 
side the door of Montpensier’s cell. A similar incident took 
place in the corridor outside my room in the Festung Marien- 
berg, Wirzburg, when I was a prisoner there during the 
first two months of the year 1915. Even in that short time I 
learnt that the only thing a prisoner of war lives for is the day 
of his release. But for the prisoner in the Fort St Jean there 
seemed to be no other possible release than the guillotine—the 
only doubt was how long the end would be deferred. Yet in 
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the gloom of the darkest and most foul smelling dungeon, the 
young Duke seldom lost,. for a single moment, the buoyancy 
of youth, and the charm which even the most surly of his 
jailers could not for long resist. He saw always the comedy of 
life, even on its most tragic days. 

To sum up what can be learnt about Montpensier’s character: 
we know that he took every advantage of the intelligent tui- 
tion he got from Madame de Genlis, for he was full of curiosity 
and never afraid of work. As a youth of seventeen he had dis- 
tinguished himself in battle. He endured with fortitude, for 
nearly four years, the privations and frustrations of confinement 
in the dark and filthy dungeons of Marseilles. His gentle dignity 
often silenced the vulgarity of his captors, and he showed wis- 
dom and patience when dealing with interrogators who were 
trying to entrap him into saying something which could be 
construed into an admission of guilt. With an adaptability un- 
usual at any age, he was able, in the monotony of his prison 
cell, to fill up his time with reading, drawing, and writing, as 
long as the light lasted. He often succeeded in making friends 
with his most stubborn enemies, and his whole bearing during 
the revolutionary turmoil of the time proved that he had that 
power of influencing men which is so valuable, and so rare, 
among kings or among commoners. He was beloved by those 
who served him. Loyalty is prominent both in his Memoirs 
and in his Letters; loyalty to his country, to his father, to his 
brothers, and to his many friends in the country which gave 
him hospitality. No one, however biassed against the Orléans 
dynasty, has accused him of any vice; and not a shadow of 
scandal has ever been attached to his name. 

Lady Jerningham, an honest witness, who met the three 
brothers when they came to England in 1800, wrote in her 
Memoirs that “Montpensier had more charactere [sic] than any 
of them”. By “charactere” she meant personality. 

Such a man, had he lived the normal span of life, could not 
have failed to play a useful part in the service of his country. 
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The Memoirs, written in a style straightforward and un- 
adorned, show the freshness and vigour of youth. He observed 
accurately everything he saw and could record all that had 
happened, making, with the talent of an artist, exactly the right 
selection and arrangement of detail. His story deserves its place 
in French literature. 
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PART. I 


Memoirs of His Serene Highness 
Antoine Philippe d’ Orléans 
Duc de Montpensier 


Chapter I 
FORTY-THREE MONTHS IN PRISON 


This long and painful period of captivity began in the early 
days of April 1793. At that time the H.Q. of the Army of Italy 
was at Nice, where I had shortly before rejoined with the rank 
of Adjutant-General Lieutenant-Colonel. The Army was com- 
manded by the Duc de Biron—a first-rate man, who gave me 
renewed proofs every day of his long-standing devotion to our 
family and his sincerity of purpose. I went to dine with him 
on 8th April (a fatal day that I can never forget). I did not find 
him in the salon, and I was therefore walking towards the door 
of his office when he suddenly rushed out, with every appear- 
ance of great agitation. He appeared startled to see me and at 
once said in a whisper that he had something special to tell 
me in private. 

I immediately went into his office, and as soon as he had 
shut the door, “You are in the presence,” he declared, “of a 
man in the depths of despair; I have terrible news to give you.” 

I immediately assumed that some misfortune had befallen my 
brother or my father, and I asked him anxiously if my fears 
were justified. 
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“No,” he replied, “this concerns you alone.” 

“Tf that is so, I breathe again, but tell me, General, what is 
this disaster that threatens me personally?” 

“I have just received an order to arrest you, and to conduct 
you under escort to the Prison of the Abbaye in Paris.” 

“But, does this order concern me alone?” 

“You alone; nothing has been said about the rest of your 
family, and if it had been a general ruling, I presume I would 
have been told. In any case, here is the order; read it yourself.” 

I read it; it was signed by the members of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and did in fact refer to me alone. 

“Very well, General, I am your prisoner.” 

Tears came into his eyes. ““You must have confidence in my 
loyalty, it is sincere and absolute. What can I do? Tell me 
frankly, I beg of you on my knees, is it possible that either in 
your letters, or in your speech, or in one way or another, you 
have committed some indiscretion which may have turned 
against you the powers that be?” 

“T don’t think so; they can hardly be ignorant of my feelings 
towards them which are those of every honest man; but in 
fearing me, they pay me quite a compliment.” 

“Then, do you really believe you are in danger?” 

“There is always the risk of danger if you fall into such 
hands.” 

“My position is appalling; I would prefer a thousand times 
to be shot, rather than be charged with such an order. Tell 
me now, have you any papers that might compromise you, 
so that we can burn them at once before an inventory is taken 
and they are sealed up?” 

“If you come round to my place we will inspect them to- 
gether.” 

“T am obliged to accompany you home, I must place a 
sentry at your door and then you will leave for Paris at your 
convenience. I will provide you, on this unhappy journey, with 
an escort of gendarmes.” 
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“No, I would rather not have an escort, for that would lead 
inevitably to my being massacred on the way, by creating the 
impression on the Jacobins everywhere I passed that I am an 
aristocrat and a counter-revolutionary.” 

“Very well then, you will have no escort, but you will be 
in charge of an officer who will be told to wear civilian dress.” 

After this conversation, we went back to my house, and 
although General Biron obviously wished to be alone with me 
for a moment, he could not prevent the Garrison Commander, 
whose name was La Barre, from following us in. Nevertheless, 
as we knew him to be trustworthy, and that there was not a 
moment to be lost in examining my papers before the Com- 
missioners arrived, I informed him that I was going to take 
this precaution and asked him to help me in looking through 
them. 

“That’s right,” he said to me, “there is no point in giving 
away anything to those people. Let us run through the papers 
and not waste any time.” 

Among several letters of no importance, I found two from 
my eldest brother, in which he expressed forcibly his disgust 
with the line of conduct which had been taken by the Party 
of which we were members, and testified his determination to 
break with it. These letters would have been enough to con- 
vict me of a guilty understanding with a counter-revolutionary, 
and thus I would be doomed. La Barre burnt them with a 
haste which I greatly appreciated, especially as I had never had 
the slightest contact with him before. This officer La Barre 
had been a Lieutenant-Colonel before the Revolution and was 
now Colonel of Dragoons of Lorraine, and Commander of the 
Garrison at Nice. Sometime after he was promoted to Maréchal- 
de-Camp and killed in a skirmish with the Spaniards. I was 
always very sorry that I was unable to show this excellent man 
how much I appreciated his behaviour. And now to get back 
to my story, the municipal officers, sent by the Commissioners 
of the Convention to seal up my papers, arrived a few moments 
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after the destruction of the two letters: they found nothing. 
But in order to show that their labours were not entirely lost, 
they put their seals on some unimportant letters, some printed 
matter, and some notepaper. After this exploit and having 
examined all my personal effects, they went off in rather a bad 
temper. The unfortunate Biron, who had assisted at this cere- 
mony, came up to me, shook me warmly by the hand, and 
rushed out, leaving behind in my room his hat and gloves. 
These I sent to him, and I took the opportunity to write him 
a note in which I renewed my truly sincere assurance of my 
friendship, and told him how I had been touched by the proof 
of his loyalty which he had just given me. He sent me a verbal 
message that I had given him real consolation by showing him 
that I had understood his feelings; but that he was heart-broken 
and had to keep on telling himself that my age (I was then 
seventeen and a half) and the futility of condemning me, pro- 
tected me from danger. The man to whom I had given the 
note told me that the sentry at my door had been given no 
instructions, that he probably did not know me by sight, and 
perhaps did not even know that he was supposed to be guard- 
ing me, and that therefore there was no reason why I should 
not go out if I wanted to. I have since thought that this state 
of affairs which appeared to be due to an oversight, was un- 
doubtedly a precaution taken by M. de Biron so that I might 
escape; for at that time he was much more worried and upset 
than I was. Nevertheless, I decided after some reflection, not 
to avail myself of this opportunity. I was quite sure that I could 
have escaped had I wished to do so; but of what use would 
have been my freedom and even my life (assuming that it was 
in danger, which was by no means certain) if I had thus sacri- 
ficed to a fear perhaps without foundation, the peace and 
security of the dear ones whom I would have left in France 
and on whom I would inevitably have brought serious trouble? 
With such reflections my mind was made up, and I abandoned 
all idea of escape. My brother’s situation was quite different: 
22 
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having taken the opportunity of expressing his opinion, along 
with General Dumouriez, he could have had no doubt about 
the fate which was in store for him: he went away—and he 
was quite right. As for me, I was completely ignorant of what 
was going on in the army of Dumouriez: my brother sent a 
courier in disguise to tell me, who, although he made all pos- 
sible haste, arrived thirty hours after my arrest; he met me 
under the escort of an officer of the Gendarmerie, about 40 
leagues! from Nice. My valet, who was on horseback, recog- 
nized the courier, who asked him where I was. The courier, 
on hearing that I was on my way to prison, begged my valet 
not to mention his name to anyone—not even to me, and 
pretended to be a bearer of despatches addressed to General 
Biron. (I was informed about all this only sometime later.) 

I left Nice about eight o’clock in the evening with an officer 
of Gendarmerie? and a Squadron Sergeant Major? in my car- 
riage, and my valet on horseback. Nothing particular happened 
until we got to Aix, except that on the way through the town 
of Brignoles a considerable number of Jacobins assembled on 
the Square, stopped my carriage and asked to see our passports. 
The officer, who was a stout fellow who on similar occa- 
sions had saved the lives of many people he was taking to 
prison, answered firmly that he was carrying despatches for the 
Convention, and that only enemies of the public good would 
endeavour to impede his progress. They insisted that they must 
see his orders, because they believed we were aristocrats in 
disguise. 

The officer said to me in a whisper: “If I show them my 
orders, you are doomed, because when they know who you 
are, they will tear you to pieces; but don’t be afraid, they'll 
only get you over my dead body.” 

Then, turning to the crowd, he told them that he could not 
hand over his papers nor the assignment that he had care of— 
which were in the carriage; and that if they would fetch the 

11 league=4 kilometres. 2 Pellisier. 3 Saint-Amant. 
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Mayor or his Deputy he would show them his orders. Mutter- 
ing and grumbling, finally they agreed, and when these digni- 
taries came to the door of the carriage, my gallant Keeper 
(whose name was Pelissier) read them his orders, suitably 
garbled, and then, showing them the signatures of the Com- 
missioners of the Convention and of the General in Command, 
he said to them: 

“You see, everything is in order and my mission is import- 
ant. Do not allow me to be delayed any longer.” 

Thereupon he ordered the postilion to move on, and away 
we went, and all the time the mob behind us was screaming— 
“Stop! Stop!” 

We arrived at Aix on 11th April at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. We intended to go straight through the town without 
stopping and to make our way as quickly as possible towards 
Paris; for my officer of Gendarmerie who had already had 
dealings with the Jacobins of the Midi, assured me that he 
would not feel happy until he got me out of their country; 
as long as I was in it, he thought I was in great danger. (Neither 
of us could then foresee, that I was not to get away from this 
fearsome Midi, and that it was this fact which would save me.) 
We found, however, at the entrance to Aix, a large crowd of 
soldiers who stopped and surrounded our carriage and con- 
ducted us to the Town Hall. There we underwent a sort of 
interrogation; I say “‘we’’, because my officer escort, whom they 
suspected. of being an aristocrat in disguise, had also to answer 
their questions. In spite of his protests against the delay which 
they were causing to the carrying out of his orders, and his 
declaration that those who behaved in this manner were guilty 
of disobedience to authority, these gentlemen took no notice 
and, smiling smugly at the pleasure afforded them by such a 
capture, ordered us to go into an adjoining room and await the 
result of their deliberations. My escorting officer was furious; 
but he had to obey and I could not help complimenting him 
that from an escort, he had now become a prisoner like I was! 
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He took my jest in good part and told me again that he was 
mainly concerned with my safety and was disappointed at the 
failure of his protests; for, he added, “I know of nothing more 
contemptible and more revolting than these creatures, who to 
please a villainous rabble, will, without a moment’s hesitation, 
sacrifice the lives of completely innocent and worthy people.” 

While we were discussing this melancholy prospect, the two 
of us sitting alone in a large room next to the Municipal Cham- 
ber, we heard a great disturbance going on outside, some voices 
shouting, “We must come in’’—others, “You must keep out.” 

There was a great hammering on the folding doors, which 
were then thrown open. A mob of people, wearing red caps 
and the genuine dress of the sansculotte, burst into the room. 
Fortunately for us, a number of officers and soldiers of the 
Nationale Garde arrived almost at the same moment, calling 
out: “Citizens, by whose orders have you come in here and 
forced the sentry at the door?” 

One of them answered, “By order of the people: don’t you 
know that the people are sovereign?” 

There was no answer to such an argument. “In any case,” 
said another, “we do not wish to harm anyone. We have come 
merely to see the prisoners, who are being hidden from us, 
and we wish to know about them.” 

At this moment several Town Councillors arrived, wearing 
their sashes; they asked the crowd to withdraw, which they 
did at once. 

After this scene, which was, as can well be imagined, most 
alarming, especially at the beginning, we had to wait nearly 
two hours in this room, and it was about five o’clock in the 
morning when they took us back to the one to which we had 
first been taken. There we now found the District Councillors, 
who had joined the Town Councillors to discuss what was to 
be done with us. Thereupon the President informed us of 
the decision of the Assembly, and read us a decree which 
stated that we would be kept at Aix until they were able 
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to consult the H.Q. of the department which was at Marseilles, 
whither a courier had just been despatched. My officer escort 
wanted to renew his protests; but it was a waste of time, and 
they refused to listen. I then began to tell them that I was very 
sleepy and I asked to be allowed to take a little rest, anywhere 
they liked; for indeed I was almost asleep on my feet. My re- 
quest was granted, and I was taken to a room where I lay 
down just as I was. I did not awake till about midday; they 
brought me some food; and then they told me that the people 
of Aix wanted very much to see me; that they did not wish 
to do me any harm and that their curiosity must be satisfied; 
and that consequently the doors would be opened so that 
everyone could come in to look at me. I must admit that this 
ceremonial was extremely distasteful to me; nevertheless, it was 
necessary to go through with it, and it would have been mad- 
ness to show any opposition. I took, however, a book, to 
appear at ease; as I soon got tired of their impertinent inspection, 
I asked some of them who were nearest to me if they found 
that my nose, my mouth, and my eyes were almost in the 
same place as theirs. As the room was too small to hold all 
these inquisitive people, they were allowed to come in one 
after the other; and this procession lasted until the evening; 
that is to say, about five or six hours. 

The next day, 12th April, they told me in the morning that 
two departmental Councillors had just arrived from Marseilles 
with an order to take me to that town and to keep me there 
until they had a reply from the Convention, to which a courier 
had just been despatched. The Councillors came in immediately 
after; they behaved quite decently, they showed me their orders 
and told me that I would be taken to Marseilles under the escort 
of a company of Grenadiers of the National Guard, and thus 
they would guarantee my personal safety. I assured them that 
I had no anxiety on that point, and that they could do what 
they liked with me. 

My officer escort soon after found an opportunity to whisper 
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to me, ““We are to be separated—I have known this since last 
night and also about your journey to Marseilles. I have been 
much distressed by this because the populace of that town are 
a bad lot, but I have been assured that their leaders: will con- 
trol them, and no one wants to do you any harm.” 

I thanked him warmly for the interest he took in my wel- 
fare, and hearing my name called by the Councillors, I went 
out with them surrounded by a numerous bodyguard. We got 
into a carriage and thus left the town of Aix where all the 
streets were crowded with people. As soon as we got outside 
the town, one of the Councillors! said to me that if I would 
take his advice I should get out of the carriage and walk the 
rest of the way, that we would find at Marseilles an immense 
crowd of people who were waiting for me and that, although 
there was no danger, he had decided to send my empty carri- 
age through the main streets while I would make my way 
along with them by some side streets to departmental Head- 
quarters. I thanked them for taking these precautions and im- 
mediately followed their advice, got out of the carriage and 
walked the eight leagues between Aix and Marseilles. I had 
to endure, on the way, many offensive remarks from several 
of the grenadiers who formed my escort. 

“Ah,” said one of them, “we have well and truly cut down 
the trunk” (the allusion was to the death of Louis XVI), “but 
the work will only be half done if we don’t root up the young 
shoots; for without that, the tree could grow again.” 

This jest was welcomed with general laughter, which proved 
that the point was well understood. Another of them then 
spoke up and tried in much the same way to gain the applause 
of his comrades. As for me, I did my best to appear not to 
take any notice, and I was busy all the time questioning those 
who were nearest to me about the countryside and about the 
gardens and the houses which we could see from the road. 

One of them, whose voice sounded quite friendly, came 
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nearer to me and said almost in a whisper, “I am terribly sorry 
that you have heard the insulting remarks of those scoundrels; 
but don’t worry, at this very moment you have around you 
trustworthy people who really do care what happens to you.” 

I hastened to assure this good fellow of my appreciation. 
“The pleasure you have given me,” I said to him, “outweighs 
the unhappiness I have felt up to now.” 

Half-way en route we had a meal and about six o’clock in 
the evening, we arrived in the suburbs of Marseilles. There I 
found, as I had been told, quite a crowd of people who were 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of the State prisoner they were 
expecting. The Municipal Officers and Administrators, both 
departmental and local, wearing their sashes, had come to 
meet me in order, as they said, to safeguard my entry into 
the town. 

They surrounded me and two of them took an arm each: 
“Don’t be afraid,” they said, “all this is for your protection.” 

I replied that I did not doubt it, and that I was far from feel- 
ing the slightest fear; but in my own mind I felt that all this 
fuss would give the impression in the eyes of the people that 
I was a criminal, and might thereby lead to my destruction. 
Nevertheless, we marched along fairly quietly, although from 
time to time we were violently jostled and several individuals 
in the mob shook their fists at me menacingly. At last we 
arrived at a big house which I took to be departmental H.Q., 
and we went into a room where I was glad to rest, for I felt 
very tired. The President went out on the balcony and made 
a somewhat lengthy speech to the people, imploring them to 
be quiet and assuring them that if the prisoner were guilty, 
justice would be done; and that they should remember that 
the Law alone had this right. After that he warmly compli- 
mented the National Guard on their zeal and vigilance. He 
then came back to me and said in a most friendly tone that 
I must be quite exhausted and that I would be taken to some 
place where I could get a little rest. 
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“You will not be very comfortable there,” he added, “‘but 
a soldier knows what it means to spend a bad night, and you 
may be sure that you will not be left there for long.” 

A few moments later these gentlemen told me to follow 
them, and after having passed along several corridors we entered 
a small passage which led to a very dark courtyard, where, as I 
observed, they closed behind us an iron gate. At the end of the 
passage there was a dark cavity about eight feet square, filthy 
and evil-smelling beyond belief, and lit only by a small barred 
ventilator facing the courtyard, so that although it was still 
daylight the inside was completely dark. I must confess that 
I could not believe at first that this was the place where they 
intended to put me and I was stunned when the President of 
the Department said to me: 

“Citizen, we are sorry that we cannot find a better place 
for you than this; but your security makes it necessary: do your 
best therefore to be patient until we have prepared for you 
equally safe and less objectionable accommodation.” 

“This place,”’ I answered, “‘is undoubtedly kept for criminals, 
and I do hope that you do not intend to treat me as such.” 

“Not at all, but I must repeat that at the moment we cannot 
do any better for you; and don’t forget that it is for your 
security. We will provide you with a mattress, chairs, a table 
and all you need and you will be quite comfortable. Good 
night, Citizen.” 

And off they went. I made no answer to these remarks, and 
after having recovered from my dazed condition, I was glad 
to see that I was not shut up in this black hole but had access 
to the barred door which was at the end of the little passage. 
I at once took advantage of this and went to ask if I could 
have a light. A moment later, there appeared a little man in 
a red bonnet, smoking a pipe, with a bunch of keys at his belt, 
looking exactly like a stage jailer. He carried a lantern and said 
to me, after having shut the “grille” and looked me up and 
down for a few moments: 
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“The law does not give you any candles: but prisoners who 
have money can get whatever they want; besides, I have been 
told to look after you well.” 

He did not express himself in such good French, for he spoke 
in a local jargon which I had at the time much difficulty in 
understanding. But afterwards, I had plenty of time to get 
accustomed to it. 

“You need not worry about the money,” I said to him. “T 
suppose that you are the concierge here. Now tell me, what 
do you call this place?” 

“Don’t you know that this is the Palais?” 

“T had no idea, but is this not the place where they put 
criminals?” 

“No, that’s on a lower floor. You are on the civil side; the 
criminals are much worse off; and indeed they almost drive 
me crazy. You'll hear them all right tomorrow: now they are 
asleep, but in the daytime they make a terrible row.” 

When he had brought me a light, I wanted to go and rest 
in my hole, but it was so damp and so foul smelling that I 
couldn’t do it. I complained about this. He suggested that he 
might burn a bundle of sticks, and I gladly accepted his pro- 
posal. 

“As for the filth,” he said, “tomorrow morning we will 
sweep out the place.” He set a light to the bundle of sticks and 
went off. 

I sat down by the fireplace and began to reflect on my un- 
happy position, when I heard from behind a lugubrious voice 
crying: “They want to burn me, they want to burn me!” I 
turned round and saw an old man with a long grey beard, 
dressed in rags, who was hurrying away up a small staircase 
which the darkness had prevented me from noticing at the far 
end of my dungeon. I did not know at first what to think of 
this apparition; but then I supposed that it might be some poor 
wretch whose captivity had driven him crazy: whatever the 
truth might be, I was shocked and upset by his appearance. 
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When my jailer came back, I told him what had just happened 
and I asked him what it meant. 

He began to laugh and exclaimed, “Ah! that’s the old 
Mayor of Salon: he lives on the floor above and probably 
came down to warm himself. He has been here for two months; 
but although he pretends to be mad, he will not escape the 
guillotine.” 

The unfortunate man was indeed taken off sometime after- 
wards, without any proof that he was not mad. His condition 
would not in any case have influenced such monsters, when 
they had once marked down their victim. 

My jailer, who was very loquacious and who was not quite 
sure who I was, although he had some sort of idea, wished to 
make certain by asking me the following questions: ‘‘People 
say that you are a ci-devant aristocrat, and that you are even 
a rich one. Is that true?” 

“You probably know as much about it as I do.” 

“No, upon my word, I don’t. I am only concerned with 
guarding and taking care of the prisoners, for I am only second 
in command here” (he was only the turnkey) “and I never 
inquire if anyone’s name is Tom, Dick or Harry. I merely 
heard that you were rich. By thunder! I was sorry that they 
had locked up a young man like you, for you look so young 
and a real good boy.” 

I thanked him for the compliment; but I did not satisfy his 
curiosity. As he saw I was not in a mood to enjoy his conversa- 
tion, he went off; but I saw him come back a moment later 
followed by my valet, a sight which gave me great joy. His 
name was Gamache, and he had been in my service since my 
childhood, and indeed he had never left me for a moment. 
He had begged and obtained permission to look after me in 
prison and to make purchases for me in town, on condition 
he was guarded by an escort and searched both on going and 
coming; he brought me a small parcel of linen, a few books, 
and best of all, the news that my trunk would arrive next day 
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after it had been examined. I was particularly pleased to see 
him, because I had never expected to enjoy the comfort of his 
presence. As for him, he was completely dumbfounded by the 
surroundings in which he found me: he stood for a moment 
motionless, and his eyes staring at the walls of my cell began 
to fill with tears; at last he spoke. 

“Good Heavens! Is this the place where you are! What have 
we done to offend Heaven, my dear Lord God?” (This was one 
of his favourite expressions.) 

“Come, come, my poor Gamache,” I said to him, “don’t let 
us despair, for that leads nowhere except to make us more un- 
happy; you must be hungry—find out if they will give us any- 
thing to eat.’ He did as I asked him, while assuring me that 
he himself had no appetite. 

Shortly after, they brought us some food, and I ate a little 
to sustain me. As for Gamache, after I had insisted, he agreed 
to eat a little also and to drink a glass of wine, which did him 
a lot of good; after this we both lay down on a mattress which 
had been brought. They came and fastened our door, with two 
or three bolts; it was the first time I heard this melancholy 
clanking sound, to which, in due course, I had plenty of time 
to become accustomed, and soon after all my worries were 
driven away by sleep. 
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I. Louis Philippe, King of the French. A lithograph portrait given to Lady 
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Chapter II 


When I woke up next morning, I found that my new quarters 
did not improve by daylight, and the impression I received at 
that moment was more hideous than I can say. As the door 
was shut, no daylight could penetrate except through a small 
ventilator about a foot square which was furthermore darkened 
by two iron bars with a grating; to complete the horror of 
this abode, the whole place was infected by a disgusting smell. 
Shortly after we woke up they came and opened our door, 
which provided us with a little more light, but not much; for, 
as I have already said, the little passage (to which I was shortly 
after denied access) gave on to a very dark courtyard. Never- 
theless, the small amount of light which now came in, was 
enough to enable us to discover the cause of the intolerable 
stench which we had continually complained of. I requested 
the turnkey to carry out his promise, made the previous even- 
ing, to clean up this foul place, and at the same time I asked 
him who were the unfortunate people who had been put there 
before me. He replied coldly that they were two domestics: 
one was a thief and the other a receiver of stolen goods. They 
had just been condemned to six years in irons. 

I had a visit during the day from several Municipal Officers 
and Administrators, who informed me that according to a de- 
cree which they had just drawn up two of them would always 
remain beside me to watch me and they would take turn about 
every twenty-four hours. Nothing could have been more dis- 
tasteful to me than such a decision, for in addition to the un- 
pleasantness of always having strange faces by me, I realized 
how careful I would have to be not to allow a single word to 
escape me which might be compromising; it was certain they 
would not fail to interpret anything I might say in its most 
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unfavourable sense and to report upon it to the Municipality 
and the Administration. I was appalled at the idea of such an 
inquisition; but the only thing which brought me a little com- 
fort was the hope that my lodgings would prove extremely 
unpleasant to these gentlemen, and that their personal interest 
would compel them to provide me with a better one. I was 
quite right; they complained so bitterly at being obliged to 
spend twenty-four hours in such a place, that four days later 
I was removed elsewhere. 

I was all the more delighted because when I was refused 
access to the little passage they had put a sentry at the door on 
the pretext that several prisoners’ cells gave on to it, and that 
every kind of contact with them had been forbidden; the space 
was thereby uncomfortably restricted. I was taken away, as I 
have just said, on the fourth day, and I was put into a room 
which was at least clean and sanitary, but the window was 
walled up three-quarters of the way and the remainder filled 
up with a grating which made the place very dark. As for the 
food, it was quite good and so were the sleeping arrangements, 
a camp bed and a mattress. I asked for nothing more. What 
really upset me was the presence of the Municipal Officers and 
the Administrators, who did not leave me for a moment and 
overwhelmed me with all sorts of stupid questions and common- 
place remarks. Even at night they came at least two or three 
times and flashed a lantern on me to see if I was asleep. Once 
I asked them impatiently what the reason was; but they merely 
replied that in doing this they were only carrying out the orders 
they had been given. So I had to curb my impatience and sub- 
mit to all these petty annoyances. 

I forgot to mention one circumstance which was nothing in 
itself yet nevertheless caused me more worry and anxiety than 
all the rest. The morning after my entry into the Palais, Gamache 
availed himself of the permission he had been given to go into 
town to do some shopping and to bring me my trunk; on his 
return I was taken aback by his look of anxiety and even terror. 
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I couldn’t at the time ask him what was wrong, as the turnkey 
was there; but as soon as we were alone I immediately ques- 
tioned him. : 

“Heaven help us,” he cried, “what have you done? We are 
done for, how foolish you have been!” 

“But Gamache, you must be crazy, pull yourself together, 
and try to tell me what has upset you.” 

Instead of replying, he continued to sigh and to wail, and 
at last he asked me if I knew the Marquis de Villeblanche. 
This time I really believed him to be crazy. I had never known 
M. de Villeblanche, and I had only heard that he was an emigré; 
how then could he have anything to do with my present situa- 
tion or with the distress of Gamache? This was something I 
could not understand. When he had quietened down a bit, he 
told me that in searching my trunk, one of the Administrators 
had found in the pocket of one of my waistcoats a scrap of 
paper on which was written: M. le Marquis de Villeblanche, 
Company Commander, noble, etc., in such and such a place 
(he could not remember the name of the military unit or the 
place where it was). After reading this note out loud, he added, 
the Administrator hastily put it away in his pocket, saying, 
“What the Devil! This is important; I must report this at 
once.” 

The first thought that came to my mind was that someone 
had slipped this cursed note into my pocket in order to supply 
some evidence to incriminate me. This reflection was not very 
comforting; and so I spent the day in a state of anxiety which 
I could not overcome or conceal, increased by the horror of 
the situation in which I found myself. At last, after having 
spent part of the night and the following day in racking my 
brains, I remembered that while with the army of Dumouriez, 
I had occupied the room at Saint-Tron where M. de Ville- 
blanche had been quartered a few days before; that I had found 
on the mantelpiece one of his visiting cards and, having inad- 
vertently put it into the pocket of a waistcoat I was then 
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wearing, it had remained there, because it was a winter waist- 
coat which I had not worn since. I was glad to have made this 
discovery, for it at least proved to me that this note was not 
a forgery which had been purposely slipped into one of my 
waistcoats; but my fears were still far from being allayed; for 
if (as I had reason to believe from the way I was being treated) 
they intended to have me condemned to death by some tri- 
bunal, they could make use of this mischance to fabricate some 
calumny from which it would be all the more difficult for me 
to defend myself, since the story I had to tell would not appear 
convincing and, moreover, I could not: provide any proof in 
support of it, or bring any witnesses. I realized that if brought 
before a fair-minded and rational Court I would have nothing 
to fear; but as I also knew perfectly well that I would not be 
brought before a Court of this kind, I must admit that this 
trifling episode caused me great anxiety. It was only a month 
later that this anxiety was relieved. When I was being inter- 
rogated by the Criminal Court of the Revolution at Marseilles, 
I found to my great surprise that not a word was said about 
this note; nevertheless, I am inclined to think, on account of 
the thoroughness of some of the questions I was asked, that 
if my judges had known about it, they would undoubtedly 
have made use of it to prolong and complicate the inquiry. 
These facts led me to believe that this note must have fallen 
into the hands of somebody well disposed towards me, or that 
by some lucky chance it had been lost. 

Let us now get back to my prison bars. The day after I was 
transferred there, I had for one of my guards a Municipal 
Official who from his appearance was a thorough Jacobin. 
After having kept silent for some time, while looking balefully 
at me, “Is it a long time,” he said, “since you had news of 
your eldest brother?” 

“Yes, a very long time: postal services are now so irregular, 
and this has been a great privation for me.” 

“T advise you, nevertheless, to get used to it.” 
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“Why? Have they decided to deprive me of the consolation 
of getting news from my relatives?” 

“Oh no! it’s not that, but . . . you surely cannot be ignorant 
of what has happened.” 

“T have no idea at all, and I beg of you to explain yourself.” 

“Very well then, since you want to know, your brother has 
betrayed us, he has gone over to the enemy.” 

While he was speaking, he pulled out of his pocket a news- 
paper in which I saw that my brother had left France at the 
same time as General Dumouriez. I was stunned by this news, 
of which I was completely ignorant, in spite of all the care 
that my brother had taken to inform me. My first impression 
was that here might be the cause or the pretext for my arrest 
and my perilous situation, although I have since realized that 
I was mistaken about this. The Municipal Officer saw what 
was in my mind and seemed to be highly delighted. 

“You gloat over my misfortune,” I said to him, handing 
him back his paper, “and I am quite ready to add to your 
pleasure by admitting that you have now filled my cup of 
misery to the brim.” 

“Tt seems to me,” he answered, “‘that you are very out- 
spoken; but in any case I prefer that to dissimulation; and, as 
you inspire me with confidence, I can tell you frankly that I 
am in no way your personal enemy, but I cannot help hating, 
as a general rule, every ci-devant; for they always have been, 
and still are, the source of all our troubles.” 

I did not reply to this wonderful speech; I had nothing to 
say and continued to pursue my melancholy thoughts. I was 
very often subjected to similar scenes by these gentlemen, some 
of whom, however, seemed to be better than others; and so 
it was a real satisfaction for me when these were on duty, and 
Gamache always said: “Now we will be at peace for the next 
twenty-four hours: for the good ones are on duty!” 

I was granted permission to subscribe to a library and to send 
for such books as I wanted, on condition that they were 
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examined when they came in and when they were taken out; 
this permission proved to be a great solace, although very often 
my mind was so preoccupied that I could hardly fix my atten- 
tion on any subject other than my own misfortune. 

At last, after having spent twelve days at the Palais both in 
the little cell and in the walled-up room, I was informed that 
the Convention had just decreed the arrest of all the Bourbons 
remaining in France and their removal to the prisons of 
Marseilles. Moreover, they were expected at any moment 
and on their arrival I was to join them to be lodged all to- 
gether in one fortress where, I was told, we would be quite 
comfortable. I was also informed that my mother, because of 
her health, had obtained permission to reside on one of her 
estates. My delight at this news was not unmixed with sorrow. 
The idea of seeing my father again and my brother Beaujolais 
gave me great happiness, but this happiness was considerably 
modified when I thought of the circumstances and the place 
of our reunion. During the night following the day on which 
I received this news, I was rudely awakened about one o’clock 
in the morning by a Municipal Officer who told me sharply 
to get up and dress. I asked for an explanation of this extra- 
ordinary order and he just told me to hurry up and get dressed 
and I would soon know. I had no alternative but to obey. 
Orders were given to the guard to be prepared to move and 
when they were ready, they surrounded me and marched me 
out between two Municipal officers. 

I was glad to get into the open air, although I had been 
deprived of it only twelve days, but these were the first days 
of my captivity and they had seemed very long. We were at 
the harbour, we were marching quite fast, and I did not know 
where they were taking me. At last, from the direction we 
were going, I realized that I was being taken to the Fort Notre- 
Dame de la Garde; and when we entered, they were good 
enough to tell me that my relatives had arrived, and that they 
had arranged to bring us there by night to avoid any danger 
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from the populace. A few hours later I had the consolation of 
embracing my father and my brother Beaujolais, who came 
into the room where I was, with my aunt and the Prince de 
Conti. Some officers of the gendarmerie, Commissioners, Muni- 
cipal Officers and Administrators who all came in together, 
prevented us, however, from exchanging the news that we 
were all so anxious to hear from each other. My aunt and 
M. de Prince de Conti complained of being tired and ex- 
hausted from lack of sleep, and asked to be taken to their rooms. 
Because of the sex of one, and the age of the other, they were 
entitled to first choice of rooms. A very small one was given 
to my father, where they put two beds, one for him and one 
for Beaujolais. The smallest room of all fell to my lot. When 
these arrangements were completed, I went to see my father 
and Beaujolais in their room, and we described to each other 
all the details of our arrest. 

My father, whose equable and sunny temperament seemed 
just the same in spite of what he had been through, found some- 
thing to comfort him: ““We can at least be happy that we are 
not separated,” he said.” 

Alas! we were not allowed to enjoy this consolation for long, 
though nothing could affect his strength of mind or impair his 
serenity, even after the cruel reverses he had suffered. As for 
my aunt, who saw in everything the will of God, she was 
piously resigned to her fate; but it was a different story for 
M. le Prince de Conti: the least thing frightened him, he cease- 
lessly complained of the slightest discomfort, and finally his 
peculiar old-fashioned way of dressing would have provoked 
laughter even in someone ready to respect his rank, his age, 
and his misfortune. As I had only met him when paying him 
a ceremonial New Year visit, or, on the rare occasions when 
I happened to see him at Versailles, there could not have been 
between us any bond of real friendship. I therefore opened up 
the conversation with some commonplace remarks about our 
unfortunate situation. 
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‘Upon my word,” he said, “‘the situation is indeed most un- 
pleasant. Your brother has got well out of it and he was wise, 
but he has left us all in a fine mess: for I must tell you that we 
are regarded as hostages; and do you find it amusing, to be 
a hostage?” 

After all, I was not too badly off in our new quarters; my 
room, although extremely small, was well lit, and I looked 
upon that as a great improvement after my experience in the 
darkness of the Palais. The promenade of the fort was some- 
what restricted, but one could at least stretch one’s legs and 
even get a little exercise playing bowls, and this meant a great 
deal. In addition to that, I could read, I could draw, and I 
could write; and finally I had the satisfaction of being able to 
spend the day with my loved ones with whom I could share 
all that was in my mind. How could I fail to find a great dif 
ference between this situation and the one from which I had 
just escaped! But this improvement in my lot was for me 
almost a misfortune; for it lasted such a short time that it 
merely served to make the loss of it more poignant. 

It was about three or four days after our arrival at fort Notre- 
Dame that, while peacefully sitting at lunch with my father 
and Beaujolais, we were interrupted by the visit of three Ad- 
ministrators, the Officer of the Watch and two National Guards 
with their muskets; the room was so small that there was 
hardly room for them all. 

“Citizens,” said one of the Administrators, “we are sorry to 
disturb you, but we have just received an order which has to 
be carried out. The members of the Bourbon family hence- 
forward will not be allowed any contact with each other; con- 
sequently, the elder of your two sons must withdraw at once 
to his room and refrain in future from visiting yours. As for 
the younger, he will be allowed to stay with you but he also 
will be forbidden to go to his brother’s room.” This pronounce- 
ment dumbfounded us all and filled me with despair. 

“But surely,” my father said to them, “can you not tell us 
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who is responsible for this strict order, which deprives us of 
the only consolation left to us?” 

“T believe,” replied one of them, “that it is by virtue of a 
decree of the Convention; but, I repeat, you must immediately 
submit to it. Come now, Citizen,” he added, turning to me, 
“obey the law.” 

“Your law,” I exclaimed, “‘is barbarous and tyrannical: it 
would be much less cruel to have us shot or guillotined imme- 
diately, than to kill us by inches.” 

“Calm yourself,” my father said to me; “‘we will get this 
order revoked; but try, meantime, to accept it patiently and 
remember that your grief is shared equally by your brother 
and myself.” 

I took their hands in mine, and went out without saying a 
word, for I could not control my tears. A sentry was posted 
at my door and another at the door of my father’s room; but 
by a curious inconsistency, Gamache was allowed to come into 
both our rooms to look after us, regardless of the fact that 
thus we would be able to communicate with each other as 
much as we wanted. At dinner time, they came and told me 
that I would be allowed to have meals with my father, but 
that there would always be an officer present. In spite of this 
restriction I was overjoyed by this news, and my joy was in- 
creased when I saw how the eyes of my father and Beaujolais 
lit up at my arrival. Anyone who had seen our mutual happi- 
ness would have believed that we had been separated for years; 
but although we had not been separated in fact, the fear of it 
had obsessed us. In a happier mood we sat down to dinner; 
and parted afterwards with the consoling thought that we would 
meet again at the evening meal. 

We frequently met each other in the fort, but we were not 
allowed to speak or even to stay together, and often the Ad- 
ministrators or the Municipal Officers ordered us to go back 
to our rooms and to take our walks separately. One cannot 
have any idea of the pleasure it gave these gentlemen to 
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exercise their authority; indeed, hardly a day passed without 
their inflicting on us some fresh annoyance. Sometimes they pre- 
vented us from eating together, in spite of the permission which 
had been granted, and sometimes they ordered two or three of 
the National Guards with their muskets to be present ut our 
meals; but they found their greatest satisfaction in sending us 
back to our rooms at any moment, for no reason whatsoever 
other than their own fancy. They were relieved every twenty- 
four hours, as was the case with the Fortress Guard, which was 
usually composed of a company of the National Guard. These 
gentlemen arrived about six o’clock in the evening; when we 
had got on well with one set, we always feared a change for 
the worse with the next. Their first concern on arrival was to 
insist on a ceremonious introduction to all the unfortunate 
Bourbons, one after the other; and often, after having looked 
them up and down, they would honour them with a curt nod 
of the head or at best,. with a “Good evening, Citizen.” 

On either the 4th or the 6th of May, about twelve days after 
our transfer to the fort, we saw during the course of the morn- 
ing a large party of soldiers, preceded by several Municipal 
Officers and Administrators, wearing their sashes. We were 
told soon after that they had come to take us to the Tribunal, 
where we were to be interrogated. We were informed that 
they had come to fetch only my aunt and M. le Prince de 
Conti; that my father would be interrogated the next day, 
along with Beaujolais, and that it would be my turn the day 
after. In three or four hours’ time they were brought back; 
my aunt seemed quite cheerful, and M. le Prince de Conti in 
a rather worse temper than usual. The next day my father 
underwent quite a long interrogation and Beaujolais, who was 
then only thirteen and a half, also went through a short cross- 
examination. 

And finally it was my turn. The Tribunal was held in a 
church. Its members were dressed in black, wearing on their 
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feathers and a tricolour ribbon crosswise round their necks. 
They were sitting round a table and assumed an air of extreme 
gravity. They kept me on the carpet for about an hour and 
a quarter. At every question the Public Prosecutor, named 
G... (who has since been responsible for so much bloodshed 
at Marseilles), rose, and said in a loud voice, with a stiff and 
pedantic manner, “I request the President of the Criminal Court 
to ask the prisoner, etc.,” and he was always trying to confuse 
me, and to make me contradict myself. 

I was in no way intimidated, although extremely impatient. 

“You must,” he said to me among other things, “have 
known your brother to be an enemy of freedom, since you 
were always with him; and did you not know that your failure 
to denounce him makes you an accomplice?” 

I replied that I had never any knowledge of his intention to 
leave France, and I could safely affirm that the news had caused 
me the greatest astonishment. 

“You therefore left your brother only in order to betray the 
Republic in the Midi in collaboration with him, while he 
betrayed it in the North?” 

This question seemed to me one to which there was no pos- 
sible answer. 

“You will permit me, therefore, Citizen, merely to point 
out that if I had really betrayed, or had wished to betray, the 
Republic I would most certainly not be before your Tribunal 
today.” 

I was always expecting M. de Villeblanche’s note to be pro- 
duced; but as I have already said above, it was not even men- 
tioned and, after having replied to all the stupid questions that 
these gentlemen were pleased to put to me, and having signed 
the official report of my interrogation, I was taken back to 
Fort Notre-Dame, in the same way as I had been brought out. 

Some days later we witnessed a scene which was not parti- 
cularly cheerful. One of the Administrators when on guard, 
worried by some denunciation that had been brought against 
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him, or perhaps weary of the troubles of this world, conceived 
the idea of putting an end to them, and chose to carry out his 
idea in our prison fort. The pistol shot which ended his life, and 
which was fired quite close to us, was immediately followed by an 
outcry, “Guard! Guard! An Administrator has just been assassi- 
nated.” We were at once closely confined to our rooms. At 
last, after half an hour they came to tell us that we could now 
walk about as before, and that the defunct Administrator had 
“assassinated” himself! 

About the 22nd or 23rd of May, we witnessed the arrival 
of a much larger Guard than usual and several Municipal Offi- 
cers. The first thing that happened (according to the usual 
custom on such occasions) was that we were at once locked 
up in our rooms; and it was only about an hour later that 
I learnt that they had just taken my father to the Tower of the 
Fort Saint Jean. Beaujolais, who (as I have already said) had not 
until now been separated from him, earnestly begged to be 
allowed to accompany him, but they firmly refused to permit 
it. They said, however, that we could stay together during my 
father’s absence. I found Beaujolais in tears; he told me he 
feared they had some wicked design against my father; for in 
taking him away they had treated him roughly, and surrounded 
him with a large crowd of soldiers; that nevertheless he seemed 
to be almost as calm as usual and had asked him to say farewell 
to me on his behalf. I was terribly upset by what he said. I 
shared to the full Beaujolais’ anxiety; but as I was older than 
he and ought to be more responsible, I tried to console him. 
We remained together for a week, and this was for us a great 
solace, especially for me who had spent a month and a half 
quite alone. 

At the end of that week, they came to tell us that the Bourbons 
(that is to say my aunt, M. le Prince de Conti, Beaujolais and 
myself) were going to be transferred to the Fort Saint Jean. 
And indeed, about five o’clock in the afternoon, at the foot of 
Mount Notre-Dame, we saw the arrival of a battalion of about 
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500 men whose unique assignment was to act as escort to a 
woman, an old man, a youth of seventeen and a child of thir- 
teen. They assured us it was for our security. We were sur- 
rounded by the battalion, each of us flanked right and left by 
two Administrators or Municipal Officers who held us by the 
arm and would not let go for a single moment. It was a long 
and wearisome march, both because of the excessive heat and 
because of the enormous mob which impeded our progress in 
spite of our numerous guard, and greeted us from time to time 
with insulting remarks. At last we arrived two hours later 
at the Fort Saint Jean. If anyone had told us when we crossed 
the drawbridge, that we would not cross it again for three 
and a half years, the news would have been more terrible than 
a death sentence; and yet he would have spoken the truth. The 
prediction would have been made even more terrible by add- 
ing that, although it would be my destiny to cross this bridge 
again before the expiration of three and a half years, this would 
only be to return back to my prison a moment later and there 
to suffer twice as much hardship as before. Although I am in 
no wise inclined to be an optimist, I maintain that this im- 
possibility of reading the future, coupled with the consolation 
of that hope which hardly ever fails to encourage us, are two 
gifts from Heaven without which men would not be able to 


endure the burden of life. 
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Chapter III 


Thus, we enter the Fort Saint Jean. After having crossed a 
small gloomy courtyard, we plunged into complete darkness, 
passing through a long vault, which led to the section of the 
fort containing the quarters intended for my aunt and M. le 
Prince de Conti. These quarters although small seemed fairly 
good, and the prospect of our being given similar ones made 
me for the moment quite happy; but my happiness was of 
short duration, as will be seen. Scarcely had my aunt and M. 
le Prince de Conti entered their quarters when the cry was 
heard: “Now, Citizens, we must take the two young Orléans 
to the Tower.” No sooner said than done, and there we were 
at the foot of the accursed Tower where we were to stay for 
eleven consecutive months. They opened an iron gate and we 
went up a small spiral staircase, narrow, dark, and foul smell- 
ing; there was room only for one person to pass at a time; and 
the Municipal Officers and National Guards all crowded into 
it with such enthusiasm that there was hardly room to breathe. 
When we had climbed a dozen stairs, someone in front of me 
pushed me violently back, shouting, “The elder one has to go 
downstairs.” 

“No,” they shouted back from below, “‘it is upstairs with 
his father.” 

“Certainly not, it is the young one who has to go with his 
father: the elder has to be locked up downstairs.” 

During this altercation, I played exactly the part of a ball 
between two racquets; I nevertheless took the liberty of point- 
ing out to them that if the discussion continued much longer 
they might have to put me in the lowest possible of all places, 
as I was being suffocated. Fortunately they also were being 
suffocated! They then came to a decision. The ones above won 
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the argument, and consequently I was taken down a few steps; 
then they opened two enormous doors with triple bolts and 
showed me into my cell. The darkness, the horror, and the 
stench of this dungeon made me cry out, as Gamache had done 
at the Palais, “What! Is this the place?”’ Moreover, this ex- 
clamation was so natural and so spontaneous, that not only 
Gamache but also my unfortunate father, Beaujolais, and M. 
le Prince de Conti, were all later to express in the same way 
and in the same words, the horror and astonishment which 
overwhelmed them at the sight of this frightful place. This 
first impression was followed by profound despair and a sort 
of bemused dizziness, which, although not a complete fainting 
fit, left me for some moments incapable of thought, or of 
noticing what was going on around me. 

I was awakened from this lethargy by the noise of bolts 
being shot; I at once cried out: “Citizens, I beg of you, open 
the door for a moment, I have something to tell you.” 

They were good enough to half open the door; one of the 
Administrators asked me what I wanted. 

“T want you to tell me by whose orders, and for what crime, 
you are putting me here in such a horrible cell?” 

“Tt is by order of the Convention.” 

“And how long must I stay here?” 

“We have no idea. Good night, Citizen.” 

And to avoid further questions he hastily shot all the bolts. 
Thus I remained between four walls, walls black as night, sur- 
mounted by a dark vaulted ceiling. In this tomb no light could 
penetrate except what came from two ventilators of which the 
larger was two feet square and three feet in depth, and both 
were obstructed by three rows of iron bars and a grating. It 
was seven in the evening, and the darkness of my new habita- 
tion seemed complete; nevertheless, as it was still light outside, 
the terrible bars stood out against the clear background with 
a cruel reality. 

I sat on the ground; for they had not yet brought either 
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chairs or a table or a bed (all these articles were provided later) ; 
and the cruelty of the treatment to which I was subjected filled 
me with a rage which prevented my being overwhelmed by 
the horror of my situation. I remained for about an hour and 
a half without changing my position, my back leaning against 
the wall, although it was very damp. At the end of that time, 
I heard with some satisfaction big keys being put into the locks 
and bolts withdrawn. I at once got up; but I had to wait before 
I knew what it was; for it took six or seven minutes to open 
those terrible doors. At last, by the light of a lantern, I saw my 
faithful Gamache, followed by my trunk, two camp beds and 
some chairs. I was overjoyed at the sight. I first had to allow 
time for all the exclamations, such as ““Good God, my good 
Lord God,” which dear good Gamache always indulged in on 
such occasions. However, he gradually calmed down, and his 
distress turned to indignation. 

“One must admit,” he said, “that they must be a villainous 
set of sparrows,’ (this also was one of his favourite expressions) 
“those people who put you in here when you have never done 
them any harm.” 

I agreed with the justice of this reflection, and I assured him 
that it had already occurred to me! But unfortunately in the 
case of those “‘villainous sparrows’’, might is right. 

“Ah, but time will tell, time will tell, they won’t always 
have might on their side; they also will have a taste of the 
cells.1 And God be praised, no one will pity them.” 

“T agree with you, Gamache, but tell me why you have 
arrived so late, and how you obtained permission to come 
here. 

“Tam late because they searched your trunk and everything 
inside it, and then they decided that I could still remain with 
you. I have got this permission, but it is my belief that they 


1 The prophetic words of poor Gamache were fulfilled later; for most of 
the Jacobins of Marseilles were subsequently imprisoned in the Tower; and 
I must admit I did not feel sorry for them, 
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won't let me out again; that is to say, if I do go out, they 
won't let me in again.” 

I assured him that I would prefer to be alone rather than see 
him bury himself, for my sake, in this terrible place; he de- 
clared that he would stay with me as long as I lived, and that 
he thought that this sort of occasion was a test for faithful 
service. Dear good Gamache was indeed a wonderful servant. 
He left me a few months later, but it was to accompany my 
unhappy father when he was taken to Paris; for as I have 
already said, he was not allowed to have a single one of his 
own servants, and I willingly let him have the services of 
Gamache. Ever since that time, I myself strictly prohibited him 
from leaving his wife and children again in order to rejoin me 
in prison. 

We now return to the terrible dark Tower. In the evening, 
they brought us some supper; but we still had no table, so our 
knees had to serve as one. Our appetites, as can well be imagined, 
were not under these circumstances particularly brilliant! The 
next morning the glint of daylight which came through our 
ventilators by way of the three layers of gratings, was never- 
theless sufficient to enable us to realize the full horror of our 
new lodging. Apart from the colour of the walls and the vault, 
which, as I have already said, was completely black, one could 
perceive here and there on the walls several enormous iron 
rings, which were meant for chaining up dangerous criminals, 
or those who were to be treated with special harshness. This 
was undoubtedly an unpleasant sight, but quite in keeping with 
all the rest. The perpetual and almost complete darkness of the 
place, and the fact that the small amount of air that circulated 
was infected by the latrines from which we were separated 
only by a ramshackle door; all this contributed to an over- 
whelming physical and mental depression. Every time our food 
was brought in some of the Municipal Officers came to open 
the door. When they came in next morning, escorting my 
breakfast, I drew their attention to the horrors of the place 
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where they had put me and the barbarity of such treatment. 

“We can do nothing about it,” they said, “but you can 
present a petition to the Administration.” 

I wrote one, I wrote a dozen, but, as I expected, it was a 
pure waste of time. I was still allowed, however, to have some 
books which were for me a great source of comfort. I was 
given a table, and they also told me that if I was in need of 
anything, I had only to knock loudly on the door and that 
the sentry who was at the foot of the staircase would at once 
communicate with the officer of the watch and the Admini- 
strators. I took advantage as little as possible of this favour, 
for I learned from experience that when either the sentry, the 
officer, or the Administrator was in a bad temper, which was 
nearly always the case, I met with a curt and harsh refusal. 

It was then midsummer, and the heat of Provence was diffi- 
cult to bear in a dungeon where there was no fresh air. We 
spent the whole day clad only in our shirts, in spite of the great 
humidity of our miserable abode. We tried to burn some sticks 
to make the place more sanitary, but we had to give it up 
because we were almost suffocated by the smoke. To counter- 
act the stench from the latrines, Gamache burnt some sugar, 
and I had some flowers brought to me which I put in water 
and kept sniffing. Often, overcome by the heat and the need 
for a little fresh air, we would both fling ourselves at our 
ventilators with our faces pressed against the iron bars, breath- 
ing in, with all our strength, the small quantity of air which 
could reach us. I spent most of the day reading and Gamache 
did the same; but he usually began with the second volume, 
and he assured me that it was all the same to him! He some- 
times read aloud from his book and caused me much amuse- 
ment by the original remarks he made from time to time. In 
the evening, at lighting-up time, we started to play piquet 
until supper, that is to say, for two or three hours, then we 
went to bed and stayed there as long as we possibly could. 

On the first day, I was given permission to go and see my 
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father, whose prison was above mine; I had not seen him since 
he had been transferred from the Fort Notre Dame to the Fort 
Saint Jean. I saw a change in him, he had suffered many priva- 
tions; and the lack of air and the confinement had proved 
injurious to a man like him, accustomed as he was to take a 
lot of outdoor exercise. Beaujolais had been with him since 
the previous evening; their cell was less dark than mine but 
equally horrible. We had meals together that day and, in spite 
of being watched all the time, it was a great consolation to 
us; and so we were deprived of it the very next day; and from 
that day, I spent three months without seeing my father, 
although during the whole of that time I was lodged imme- 
diately below him. I did not remain so long without seeing 
Beaujolais, as I will explain later. 

The Administrators took turn about every evening, and every 
evening they came and introduced us to the new lot, who 
often were not even civil enough to say a single word and 
who, after having looked us over carefully, went off. As for 
me, engaged in my game of piquet with my faithful Gamache, 
I pretended to take no notice of them, except when they spoke 
to me; for I soon realized how impossible it was to obtain 
from them any amelioration of my lot, and I made up my 
mind not to hope for it except through some fortunate and 
unexpected turn of events; but, as I have said, quite apart from 
the misery of our condition, we had to submit all the time to 
some fresh indignity, which made things a hundred times 
worse. One evening, among others, at the moment when my 
supper arrived, a crowd of National Guards entered at the 
same time and stationed themselves quite near me, examining 
me with that insolent curiosity which is so difficult to endure 
patiently; while I was waiting for them to go away before 
I began to eat, they announced that they were not going 
away until I had finished my supper; and in case I was not 
hungry, I had only to say so. I pointed out to them that up 
to now, I had always been allowed to eat alone, and whenever 
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it suited me; nevertheless, if they intended to withdraw this 
permission I must submit to this additional inconvenience, and 
that without any doubt their presence would not prevent me 
from eating as much as I wanted. I decided to begin my supper, 
and I pretended to eat with a good appetite. My composure 
annoyed them; and to try and rouse my temper, one of them 
said to me, “Were you not with the traitor Dumouriez?” 

“As you have no right to question me, you cannot expect 
any reply.” 

“Oh! to hell with you!” he exclaimed furiously. “I know 
all about you, I know that you are a traitor; by thunder! we've 
got you in our power’, etc., etc. 

Some of his comrades would not allow him to finish his 
tirade, they took him away, reproving him for losing his tem- 
per. Such were the scenes, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
violent, which continually took place. 

Nevertheless, a fortnight after my entry into the Tower, 
I heard some news which gave me a good deal of hope; but 
this hope unfortunately did not last long. An officer of the 
National Guard, talkative but well disposed, who had been 
given by the Administrators the task of escorting my meals 
and opening my door (for they now shut only one which had 
three enormous bolts and without doubt that was enough), 
and who appeared to be very friendly, found an opportunity 
to be alone for a moment with me.and Gamache and to tell 
me hurriedly, “Don’t worry, your troubles are nearly over, 
for we no longer obey the decrees of the Convention.” 

I was both astonished and delighted at this news. I wanted 
to ask him for an explanation of a thing which was so incom- 
prehensible to me, for I knew nothing about the events of the 
31st May, nor consequently of the course which had just been 
adopted by the towns of Marseilles, Toulon, Lyons, Nimes, and 
Bordeaux; but he went off in a great hurry, signing to me that 
it was impossible for him to tell me anything more. 

“But if you no longer obey the decrees of the Convention,” 
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I said to myself, “why are we kept here? Why do you exceed 
in your treatment of us, what the decree has laid down since 
it only refers to a fort and you keep us in a dungeon?” I de- 
cided to ask them that simple question, but I waited for the 
changing of the guard, for I did not want to get the man who 
had told me into any trouble. I also waited for an Administrator 
to be on duty who was more friendly than the others or who, 
at all events, appeared more friendly (for necessity had made 
me quite a good judge of faces). 

At last, a few days later, I thought I might risk asking my 
question. I began, however, by feeling my way: “Citizen,” 
I said to him, “you must admit, this is hardly the right place 
for a man who can’t be accused of anything. Permit me to 
ask you if the Convention has issued any new decree in respect 
of us?” 

“No, Citizen, and in any case we no longer recognize its 
authority.” 

“But why, then, do you keep us in prison?” 

“You are here by a decree of 8th April, and it is only those 
decrees after 31st May that we have decided not to obey.” 

“But this decree of 8th April declares merely that we are to 
be held prisoner only in the Fortress of Marseilles; nothing is 
said about the dungeon.” 

“Excuse me, a few days after 8th April, the Convention 
issued another decree, which ordained that you were to be put 
in solitary confinement and would not be allowed any com- 
munication with anyone.” 

“But at least you must agree that this decree could be 
carried out in a more humane manner.” 

“T admit that your fate is hard, but unfortunately I can do 
nothing about it: send a petition to the Administration.” 

‘Ah, no more petitions for me! I have written hundreds of 
them, and one should have been enough if they had really 
meant to be just.” 

“Send them another one, don’t give up: you have nothing 
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better to do in this miserable lodging, and you can only get 
what you want by keeping on asking. The Administration has 
now been changed, and they are a better set than before: I will 
back up your request as much as I can; but I warn you that my 
influence does not amount to much; the voices of intriguers 
carry more weight than those of honest men. Now, I must 
go, and I am sure that I will get into trouble for having talked 
with you so long; in any case I have only done my duty, and 
I fear neither their complaints nor their denunciations. Fare- 
well, Citizen, don’t give way to despair, and be assured of my 
genuine desire to help you.” 

I was sure of him, but I was also sure that his efforts would 
lead to nothing and I was quite right. Such a conversation did 
at least put a little heart into me; we seldom had this great 
satisfaction. 

‘Ah, he’s a fine fellow,” said Gamache, “‘what a good saintly 
man, if there were more like him, you wouldn’t be here for 
long, that’s quite certain. I only wish he was always on duty 
instead of those horrible people who never say a word, and 
only look at you with a frown.” 

He was, as Gamache said, a good saintly man, but like so 
many well-meaning people, he was always terrified of being 
denounced, and often this fear led him to behave as cruelly as 
if he had been a scoundrel. 

Furthermore, although in fact the factions at Marseilles had 
declared against the Convention, they were led by what was 
then called the Brissotin party. Among the leaders of this party 
were men who were hardly better than the Jacobins and who 
would probably have proved just as wicked if they had been 
as powerful, such at least is my opinion; but what is quite 
certain is that they kept us in prison as the Jacobins had done 
and treated us in every way with the same cruelty and the same 
injustice. 

What I had foreseen with regard to the futility of another 
petition, proved to be only too true. They did not condescend 
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to take the slightest notice of it; indeed, instead of our condition 
improving, it only got worse. It was about this time that we 
suffered some additional hardship, which, apart from the physi- 
cal discomfort occasioned, was just what was required to in- 
crease our mental anguish. 

One day, at a different time from the one when our meals 
were usually brought, two Administrators appeared wearing 
their sashes. Their hostile appearance boded no good; they de- 
clared in sinister accents that they had come on rather a dis- 
agreeable mission which their duty compelled them to carry 
out. This opening was not at all reassuring, especially as I knew 
one of them to be rabid Jacobin. 

“Tt will be necessary,” they added, “‘for us to remove all 
knives, razors, scissors, penknives, and sharp instruments of any 
kind which are in your possession.” 

“But, Citizens,” I replied, “such precautions are only taken 
against people who have some charge levelled against them, 
and then only when it is feared that they may attempt to com- 
mit suicide. Am I in this category?”’ 

“If a charge had been brought against you, you would have 
been informed, and as for the rest, we have nothing to say; 
we know only our orders.” 

“Then carry on with your orders, I am not so foolish as to 
make the least resistance; but please tell me, how shall I shave, 
and cut up my meat, etc.?” 

“Everything we are now taking from you will be placed in 
a small box which the Administrator will keep, but you will 
have the key; they will bring you the things that you need, 
but you can use them only in the presence of witnesses.” 

I told Gamache, who had already become as white as a sheet, 
to hand over my razors, knives, etc., to the two citizens. With 
many sighs, and no undue haste, he did as he was told; these 
gentlemen told me that it would be necessary as a matter of 
form for them to search the whole place and to search even 
my pockets. 
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I was revolted by the idea of such an insult: “Oh, indeed, 
and do you not take my word that I have kept nothing back?” 

“All right,” said one of them, “if you will give it to us.” 

I did so, and they left us. I was expecting a scene of lamenta- 
tion from my dear Gamache, and I was not wrong: and indeed 
he took it most tragically, for the episode was not very amus- 
ing and did not augur well for the future. But in cases like this 
one must not allow oneself to be depressed, because it only 
makes things a thousand times worse: thank Heavens, I have 
always been able to fight against this, and the prospect of death 
has never worried me. Poor Gamache would probably have 
taken the same view had he been in my place, but danger to 
oneself creates a very different impression than danger to 
somebody one cares for. In the latter case, what makes it even 
harder to bear, is that one must try to hide one’s anxiety from 
the person one loves, and this alone is intolerably painful. 

When the Administrators had gone out, we remained for 
some time without saying a single word; I looked at Gamache 
and I noticed that he seemed to be very upset. 

“Gamache,”’ I said to him, “I hope you are not ill, I have 
never seen you look so pale.” 

“Indeed, I don’t feel very well; but, if I could only breathe 
a little air I would soon be better.” 

As he spoke, he went and stood by the ventilator, his head 
pressed against the bars, thus turning his back on me, but a 
moment later, I realized from the shaking of his shoulders that 
he was weeping bitterly. 

“What are you crying for?” 

“Tam not crying,” he replied in a voice choked with tears. 

IfI had not been so upset myself, this reply would have made 
me laugh. | 

“T can see that you are crying, my dear Gamache,”’ I said to 
him, “‘and you don’t need to try to hide your sorrow which, 
after all, is only a proof of your affection for me.” 

“Alas!” he replied, “it is not anxiety that makes me cry, 
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for indeed what would they dare do to you, but to see you 
so shamefully treated—like a criminal—that is really too much.” 
And he burst out weeping again. 

“Why do you give way to despair, when you see that I 
remain calm? You may be sure that this wretched business of 
taking away all our things is only a new annoyance which these 
gentlemen have just thought up. We must not make too much 
of it.” 

My little speech had the desired effect. My faithful com- 
panion soon pulled himself together: he dried his tears; and as 
was our usual custom, as soon as the light was brought, we 
began our game of piquet. It was interrupted by the routine 
visit of the Administrator and the Officer of the Guard, who 
examined all the bars of our gratings one after the other, tap- 
ping them with their sticks to make sure they had not been 
filed. I could not help shrugging my shoulders at this perform- 
ance; and without speaking, I went on with my game. This 
redoubling of precautions made me think that they must have 
some villainy in store for me; a man who is supposed to be 
deprived only of his freedom is not treated in this manner, and 
they had never before behaved in this way during the three 
months of our imprisonment. By this time I was already re- 
signed to everything, but a few days later something hap- 
pened (I afterwards discovered it was quite by chance), which 
made a strong and unforgettable impression upon me. One 
morning when I was feeling rather depressed, I heard one of 
the bolts of my door being drawn; it was not the ordinary time 
for visits, and this is enough, when one is imprisoned, to arouse 
great curiosity to know what is happening; and what did 
happen was not particularly reassuring. The door opened and 
I saw a priest in a long soutane who said to the men who showed 
him in, ““You can shut the door; I shall be here some time.” 

I must admit I was quite convinced that here was a priest 
who had been sent to prepare me for my last hour; it certainly 
looked like it. 
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“Do not let my visit upset you,” said the priest, coming 
towards me. “I have only come to have a talk with you and 
to try and help you. I am the curé of Saint-Laurent. I am well 
known to your aunt, and it is she who suggested that I should 
come and see you.” 

He also told me that he had official permission to visit all 
prisons, and he repeated that he hoped his presence would be 
welcome. I assured him that, since he came merely as a visitor, 
I was very glad to see him; but I admitted that the sight of a 
soutane could hardly fail to be alarming to a prisoner shut up 
in a dungeon who had already been very harshly treated. He 
insisted that, far from wishing to talk to me about anything 
depressing, the only purpose of his visit was to cheer me up 
and bring me some comfort. And indeed, to leave me in no 
doubt of his intentions, he began with several unexpectedly 
frivolous remarks. I felt that this was hardly the time for 
frivolity; what I wanted was to discover from him the reason 
for the increased severity of treatment to which I had recently 
been subjected. He assured me that he knew nothing at all 
about this, exhorted me to be patient, talked for a while about 
nothing in particular, and half an hour later he left me. I saw 
him again two years later: he had just come back from Rome 
where, as a constitutional priest, he had gone to make his 
submission and to obtain absolution from the Pope. He con- 
firmed his retractation at Marseilles at that time, that is to say, 
in 1796. 

My father, having applied without success for permission to 
get some fresh air, even if it was only at the door of the Tower, 
then made the same request on behalf of Beaujolais, whose 
health began to feel the strain of this close confinement and 
whose age removed any pretext for a refusal. This permission 
was granted on condition, however, that Beaujolais was always 
kept under close observation by one of the Administrators. 
They came to fetch him some time during the day; he was 
allowed to be out for two or three hours and then he was 
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brought back to their cell. He repeatedly begged for permis- 
sion to come and see me, but it was always refused. As he lived 
in the room above, he had to pass my door on the way out, and 
he never failed to cry out, “Bonjour, Montpensier, how are 
you?” No one can have any idea how I felt when I heard his 
voice, or how sad I felt when a day passed without my hearing 
it, for sometimes he was forbidden even to say these few words 
to me; they pushed him on so quickly that he had scarcely 
time to hear my reply. One day, however, having managed 
to come back at the moment when dinner was being served, 
he slipped behind the man who was carrying the basket, and 
in spite of the Administrators who tried to hold him back, he 
flung himself into my cell and threw his arms round my neck. 
Six weeks had passed since I last saw him—six agonizing weeks, 
but the joy of our reunion was only momentary. He was im- 
mediately torn from me and threatened not to be allowed out 
any time if such a thing happened again. Can one imagine 
anything so barbarous? For what motive or what rational pre- 
text could they have, to prevent two brothers, one of whom 
was thirteen and a half and the other eighteen, from enjoying 
the consolation of being a moment together and in the presence 
of witnesses? When they opened my door I was never even 
allowed to go near it in order to breathe the air which came 
from the horrid little staircase. On one morning only, after 
they had brought my déjeuner, 1 was allowed to stay for a 
moment on the threshold of the door. I heard with emotion 
my father’s voice, the first time for many, many weeks. His 
room opened on to the staircase by a door with iron bars, but 
a sentry was posted there, who could see through them every- 
thing that was going on and could speak to him whenever he 
wished: moreover, the officers of the Guard and the Admini- 
strators brought along their friends to satisfy their curiosity; 
and to me this seemed too high a price to pay just to get a 
little more air. They had also offered me a barred door, 
in place of the big one with bolts; but I had refused; and I could 
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not understand how my unfortunate father could prefer all 
the annoyance about which I have spoken, to having a 
proper door with bolts. But he did not really mind, he was 
always glad to see anyone whoever it was, and to be able to 
say a word now and again to somebody. On this occasion 
I heard him asking the sentry what time it was; I at once 
cried out to him: “It is nine o'clock, bonjour mon pére, how 
are you?” 

“Ah, Montpensier,” he replied at once, “how pleased I am 
to hear your voice. I am not feeling too well, my dear boy, 
but it would do me good to see you.” Then I heard him ask- 
ing permission to see me for at least a moment, but they refused 
and immediately shut the door. 

What they had told me when they took away my razors, 
knives, etc., was carried out to the letter. When I needed a 
shave (which happened to me less often than to Gamache, for 
I had then very little beard), I asked the Administrator to fetch 
the little box which contained my razors, and two National 
Guards remained near us while we were using them. I was 
often amused by the careful way they watched Gamache while 
he was shaving: when he was in a good mood, he would ask 
them if they really thought that he wanted to cut his throat, 
and he would assure them that if no one wanted to do so more 
than he did, then he would have his head on his shoulders for 
many a long day; and added that he was really ashamed to see 
them wearing themselves out watching him at his toilet! I 
always took advantage of the arrival of the box to sharpen 
some pens and pencils; for as long as there was enough light, 
I was always trying to draw; but I found it very difficult and 
sometimes impossible. I was not allowed to use a knife at meal 
times unless two: National Guards were present, and I found 
this most objectionable; for then we could not speak freely, 
and as a rule, it is very pleasant to talk at meal times. There- 
fore at supper I used to have roast meat brought to me already 
cut in small pieces, so that a knife was unnecessary, and thus 
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dispense with the presence of these gentlemen at our meal. 
Yet, when it so happened that the men on duty were well dis- 
posed and polite, their presence was much less disagreeable and 
even gave us an opportunity to learn something about what 
was going on outside; for in that respect we were left in com- 
plete ignorance. But as they always had instructions to give us 
no information, they dared not break this rule, unless they 
were eager to talk and above all, unless they were mutually 
sure of each other, which was seldom the case. Nevertheless, 
it did sometimes happen, and it was in this way that I learnt 
about the formation of an Army of 16,000 Marseillais, to op- 
pose the troops of the Convention who had arrived under the 
command of Carteaux. 

Wonderful things were expected from this army, which was 
not even able to hold impregnable positions against a handful 
of men (Carteaux had only 3,000 men). They assured me that 
as soon as they were relieved of the anxiety still caused by 
the Jacobins and by the army of Brigands which would soon be 
overwhelmed, they would not hesitate to give us back our 
freedom. I thanked them for this good news, but I did not 
believe a word of it; and moreover, I saw no sign of any in- 
clination to improve our lot. The precautions were always 
increased, everything they brought us was meticulously scru- 
tinized: every loaf of bread was cut in four quarters to see if 
a note had been slipped in, chickens were also cut in two and 
carefully examined; in fact everything, even the fruit, went 
through this ridiculous ceremony. As this operation was gener- 
ally performed with the same knife, it gave our food a most 
unappetizing appearance. After having endured this annoy- 
ance for some time without complaint, on one occasion I lost 
my temper: the man who brought in our dinner was putting 
it on the table, when one of the Administrators who was 


1On one evening, when we had forgotten to take this precaution, we 
were obliged to tear apart the meat that they had brought for supper, with 
our teeth and with our forks. 
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present at this performance, noticed that one of the chickens 
had not been cut in two; he rushed towards me, and with an 
air of importance and suspicion he declared that before eating 
it, I must cut it up before him. 

“T intend to cut it up when I eat it,” I replied, trying to keep 
control of myself, “‘but if you want to do this yourself, who is 
to stop you?” 

“Citizen, I speak in the name of the law and you must 
submit.” 

“Citizen, the law does not order all the vexatious measures 
with which you afflict us; but I realize of course that I have to 
submit, for I am in prison and you have the key: this is some- 
thing which needs no proof.” I told Gamache to cut up the 
chicken, and the Administrator went off in a temper. 

After Gamache’s usual outburst of “Good Lord! My Lord 
God! What frightful people, etc., etc... .”, he exhorted me to 
keep my temper when dealing with such dangerous people; 
but this was sometimes beyond me. 

These two first months in the Tower were undoubtedly the 
worst part of my captivity, for although at a later date my 
grief was more heartbreaking, I was never tormented after that 
time by such a series of unendurable vexations. I say two 
months, although I spent three months in that cell without 
ever putting a foot over the threshold; but it was at the end of 
those two first months, or rather, a few days after the end, 
that I was afforded a consolation which made life infinitely 
more bearable. At the moment when I least expected it, I saw 
my door open, and Beaujolais appeared, followed by a man 
who asked him at what time he would like to go back. 

“In two hours’ time, if you please,” he answered. The man 
went off, shutting the door behind him. 

I threw my arms round my brother’s neck. I was speechless 
with joy at seeing him again and being alone with him. At last 
I managed to ask him to what we owed this unexpected good 
fortune. 
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“T have no idea,” he said. “‘I think it may be merely a bit of 
luck. The man who has just brought me here is merely a clerk 
of the department, sent by the Administrators to take me out 
for my walk. As we were going down the stairs, I asked him 
if I might see you and to my great surprise, he opened the door, 
and then, to my even greater surprise, asked me how long I 
wanted to stay. I was careful to hide my feelings, lest he might 
change his mind; and now my only fear is that he will get 
into trouble with the Administrator and that they will send 
for me. But meantime, let us make the most of being together, 
and say quickly to each other everything we want to.” 

I immediately asked him for news of my father, whose con- 
finement, I felt sure, must have had a very bad effect on him 
both mentally and physically. His health had indeed suffered, 
Beaujolais told me, though it was now somewhat better, and 
as for his state of mind, he was as cheerful and good tempered 
as ever, although he had his moments of impatience and de- 
spondency. Beaujolais then gave me some interesting details 
about the situation in Marseilles, about the army of Carteaux 
and the Marseillais, which he had picked up from the conver- 
sation of the Administrators and the National Guards when 
they thought he was not listening. And then we recounted to 
each other the thousand and one miseries we had endured since 
we last met; and at last we came to the conclusion that our 
troubles might soon be over, and our unexpected happiness did 
indeed seem to promise well for the future. We were, more- 
over, overjoyed to realize that the Administrators were not 
sending for Beaujolais, and since they were bound to know 
where he was, it necessarily followed that they must approve 
of our being together. At the end of the two hours, which 
passed like a flash, they came as arranged to fetch Beaujolais, 
and we separated with the hope of meeting again next day. 
This expectation proved to be correct, and we had this con- 
solation for the three following weeks, except when an ill- 
disposed Administrator refused the permission which the others 
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had granted. At last, at the end of these three weeks, that is 
to say on 25th August, the feast of St Louis, Carteaux entered 
Marseilles. Our destiny was now in the hands of a kind of 
Military Government, which we found a great improvement 
after the rule of the Municipal Officials and the Administrators. 


1 As a general rule, we had infinitely more reason to be satisfied with 
the Military rather than the Civil authorities: the latter were always con- 
sumed with an insatiable fury against those whom they regarded as their 
enemies, and they eagerly took every opportunity of displaying their 
authority by tormenting their prisoners; while the former, accustomed to 
a less degrading type of triumph, would even in similar circumstances 
carry out the duties imposed on them with repugnance. 
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I. Lithograph by the Duc de Montpensier of the meeting with his brother 
Beaujolais in the Fort St Jean, Marseilles, about which he writes in his Memoirs. 
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Chapter IV 


Two days before this event, we heard the sound of intense 
gunfire, which seemed to come from the town and which lasted 
quite a time. We were even able to distinguish the sounds of the 
fierce cannonade; during those two days Beaujolais was not 
allowed to come and see me, and as the men who brought me 
my food would not say a word, it was impossible to know the 
exact meaning of this disturbance. I knew that Carteaux was 
not far off, and I assumed that it was against him that the Mar- 
sellais were making a last stand; but I learnt afterwards, that it 
was the 2nd Section of Artillery, which went over to Carteaux 
two days before his arrival, who were fighting against the 
other Marseillais, and who were afterwards to join the Army 
of the Convention, which as I have already said, made its entry 
into Marseilles on 25th August. That same evening, we began 
to get very anxious when, at the usual hour, no one came to 
our cell. Many hours passed. We began to fear we had been 
forgotten, and that we were destined to die of hunger. The 
guardroom of the Tower was quite near my door, and it was 
always full of National Guardsmen and in a continual state of 
uproar, and this was not the least of my torments; for their 
ear-splitting bellowing often made sleep impossible for a whole 
night. But on that evening not a sound could be heard, and 
it seemed as if all these gentlemen had deserted their posts. 
Gamache and I kept on banging at the door; my father and 
Beaujolais were likewise alarmed, and were also calling out. 
I tried to ask them through my closed door if they were call- 
ing out for the same reason as I was; they heard me and they 
replied that their sentry had abandoned them. As my cell was 
nearest the guardroom, they kept on asking me if I could hear 
anything; then, some time later, I did hear voices, and from 
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the sound I could tell that they were coming nearer: we re- 
newed our cries and they replied that they were coming, and 
we were considerably reassured. In fact, soon after, the door 
was opened and, to our delight, in came our guards. We im- 
mediately began to question them about this long delay; but 
they refused to satisfy our curiosity. 

Next morning, the day of the arrival of Carteaux in Mar- 
seilles, a corporal of the National Guard came all alone to open 
my door and bring me my breakfast. This showed me that 
the whole place was upside-down, and I wished anyhow to 
take the chance of going to see my father, for I had not set eyes 
on him for three months, although during all that time he was 
so near me. So I dashed out of my hideous tomb, in spite of 
the corporal, who was terrified, and kept on repeating, ““Look 
here, Citizen, look here! You can’t do that!!’ 

I assured him that I could, and proved it by dashing up the 
odious little staircase which led to the cell of my father and 
Beaujolais. Their barred door was open because their breakfast 
had just been brought in: I threw myself into my father’s arms, 
and what joy it gave me! I wanted to have breakfast with them; 
but as the corporal, shaking with fear, begged me not to, 
and assured me that if we were found together he would 
be done for, I agreed to leave and return to my miserable 
lodging. 

About midday Carteaux’s troops came to take possession of 
the fort—it was a detachment of the Regiment of Burgundy. 
The officer in command ordered an officer of the National 
Guard to conduct him round all the quarters and the prison 
cells; this man was in a state of terror, for he feared, and rightly 
so, that he would be treated as a rebel. They both came to our 
Tower. The officer of the Regiment of Burgundy was very 
polite, and looked like a gentleman; I asked him what his 
orders were in regard to us. He replied that he had none, be- 
yond carrying out provisionally the existing ones, but if we 
had any complaints to make, they should be addressed to 
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General Carteaux or to the representatives of the people, and 
that he would willingly act as intermediary. He added that, 
personally, he would like to make things easier for us, but that 
we must realize that this did not depend on him, and that a 
soldier must carry out the orders of his superiors. Having said 
this, he withdrew. Shortly afterwards, my dinner was brought 
in; the door was opened by a sergeant. 

“What the devil!” he said on entering. “It’s terrible dark in 
here! Bonjour, Citizen! It’s your father and your brother who 
are upstairs, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about going up and having your meal with them?” 

“Oh, yes, with much pleasure. I'll be most grateful to you.” 

“Right-o! Up you go! I have shut the barred gate down- 
stairs. If the officers or anyone else happen to come, you'll have 
to get back to your cell pretty sharp, and no one will be any 
the wiser; although I am quite ready to let you out, I don’t 
fancy the idea of being put inside in your place!” 

By the time this good fellow had finished his speech, I was 
already upstairs. My father and Beaujolais were not surprised 
to see me arrive; for it was they who had obtained this per- 
mission from the sergeant and they gave me a wonderful 
welcome. We all expressed our warm thanks to the man who 
had made me so happy; he really had a kind heart, but was 
very odd in his manner. 

“That’s all right,” he said, “I am quite happy if you are, but 
not a word!” (putting his finger on his lips) “Don’t tell the 
world that you have been together, for if it was known, it 
would be the end of me.” 

We were much happier during dinner than we had been for 
a very long time, and when we had finished, we were allowed 
to remain some time together. As night began to fall, the ser- 
geant brought me down again, and together with my faithful 
Gamache, we were locked up in our hole. That evening, the 
same man came when supper was brought. I was hoping he 
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would grant the same favour as in the morning, and I asked 
him to do so; but he refused. He was drunk, according to his 
daily custom. 

“No,” he said, “that would spoil everything if you went 
upstairs this evening: eat your supper quietly here.” 

From this piece of advice, it was obvious that the good 
fellow was less accommodating drunk than sober. Next day, 
he did not raise the slightest objection to my going up to see 
my father, and even left me there the whole morning, to my 
great satisfaction; he came to lock me up only a few minutes 
before he went off duty; and the sergeant who replaced him 
who was also well disposed, granted us the same privilege with 
the utmost goodwill, and without making any restrictions about 
supper. We were thankful to be able to talk freely to each other 
without witnesses, something which had not happened to us 
for a very long time; we also played games—cards, draughts, 
and chess. Moreover, apart from the pleasure this concession 
afforded us in itself, there was the hope, slender indeed, that 
this was one step forward towards our freedom—and this put 
fresh life into us. 

We had been so badly, so extremely badly treated up to date, 
that if those now in charge of us had been animated by the 
slightest spark of humanity, they would have been able, with- 
out compromising themselves, to make our lot infinitely more 
bearable. Also, to be fair, I must admit they did their best; when 
I say they, 1 mean almost all the sergeants who were detailed to 
command the detachment in the Tower and on whom, con- 
sequently, we were immediately dependent. The officers were as 
a tule, less friendly: nevertheless, some of them treated us quite 
well. Beaujolais was allowed to walk about the fort, at any 
time, and whenever he liked; this concession was also granted 
to my faithful Gamache. The measure of freedom granted to 
these two gave us all the more satisfaction, as they were able 
to gather news of the outside world, and came and passed it 
on to us; but in spite of all the complaints we made, my father 
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and I were not allowed out, and as can well be imagined, we 
badly needed fresh air: my father felt the need of it even more 
than I. At last, one afternoon several days later, an officer of 
the Guard entered our prison cells and said to us: 

“Come on, Citizens, come and get some fresh air; it is too 
cruel to keep you suffocating in here. I’ll take the responsibility, 
they can punish me if they like.””! 

We followed him with an eagerness easy to imagine and 
thanked him warmly. 

No one can have any idea how dazed one feels in broad 
daylight breathing air after having been deprived of it for so 
long. I was at first so dizzy that for several moments I could 
not walk; this giddiness was followed by a sort of intoxicated 
feeling, which made me unsteady on my legs and at the same 
time I felt a singing in my ears which completely prevented 
me from hearing what was said. Indeed, it was more than a 
quarter of an hour before I was in a condition to enjoy 
thoroughly the privilege I had been granted. We had, for our 
promenade, a small terrace adjoining our Tower, and there we 
were allowed to remain for an hour and a half; then, as it was 
getting dark, we were sent back to our cells. On the next day, 
and on the following days, we were still granted the same favour. 
Some officers, however, either out of spite or the fear of com- 
promising themselves, withheld it; but this seldom happened; 
and often, even when it did, we were able with a few bottles 
of wine and a few ounces of tobacco, to persuade the sergeants 
to take the responsibility of allowing us out on the terrace for 
a few moments. Therefore, as I have already said, the military 
régime suited us infinitely better than the municipal régime; 
nevertheless, this poisonous brood, although subordinate to the 
military (the town was in a state of siege) still found ways to 
torment us. One day when we were quietly sitting together at 
dinner, two of these gentlemen, decorated with their sashes, 

1The name of this kind man was Cottin; a lieutenant in a Battalion of 
the Céte-d’Or (Dijon). 
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came into our prison cell, and with an air of insolence, thus 
proclaimed their will and pleasure: 

“Citizens, the Municipality and the Administrators of the 
Department and of the local Authority, having been informed 
only this morning of your reunion, have immediately appointed 
this deputation to separate you. And consequently, the eldest 
son must at once go down to his dungeon, where he will re- 
main imprisoned as formerly, without having communication 
with anybody.” 

‘The eldest son”’ was extremely annoyed and angry at hear- 
ing this declaration. 

“At least,” I said to them, “‘you might kindly allow me to 
finish my dinner. I am sure it makes no difference to you 
whether I go and bury myself in my cell half an hour sooner 
or later.” 

My father was greatly upset. 

“But do you not realize,” he said to them, “‘the hardship, 
the injustice of such treatment, and above all, the complete 
futility of it?” 

“We realize this is a sad state of affairs, but we know only 
our orders.” 

Anyhow, they allowed us to finish our dinner, but they 
ordered the sergeant to shut me up immediately after in my 
cell, and they went away. We were plunged into the deepest 
dejection and were sitting in gloomy silence, when the ser- 
geant, having conducted these gentlemen out of the Tower, 
came back to us and sat himself down not far from the table. 
He was, fortunately, a kind-hearted fellow, and was genuinely 
moved at finding us so upset. 

“Cheer up,” he said. “If all the Municipalities in the world 
were to give me such orders, I would never obey them. Don’t 
be afraid, you will stay together, unless my own officer comes 
himself to separate you, but I don’t think he will, for he is a 
real gentleman. This evening, as soon as it begins to get dark, 
I will come and fetch you to take you to the little terrace and 
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then you will be able to get some fresh air in comfort. More- 
over, I won't pass on the orders of those people to the next 
guard on duty, and you can be as happy as you were before.” 

These words, so unexpected, not only gave us joy beyond 
belief, but touched us deeply. We found it quite impossible to 
express our gratitude to this kind soul, whom we had never 
seen before, and to whom we were so greatly indebted; but he 
saw that we were truly appreciative, and that was his only 
reward, for he refused to accept even the slightest recompense. 
Everything happened as he had said: we stayed together and 
almost every evening we had permission to go out and take 
the air on the little terrace, sometimes for quite a time. When 
one of the Administrators and senior officers came to visit the 
Tower (which did not often happen), the sergeant came run- 
ning at once to shut us up separately behind all the bolts and 
bars of our cells, and as soon as they had gone, he came to let 
us out again, and we were able to be together as before. One 
day when I had been shut up in this way, I heard through 
the door, one of these gentlemen saying, as he climbed the 
stairs: 

“Tt is the ci-devant Duc d’Orléans who is there and his elder 
son below; but they won’t stay there long, for we'll see that 
their heads are popped off.” 

Although this remark was not the only one of its kind that 
I had heard, its effect on me was all the stronger because, owing 
to the need one always has to live in hope, we had allowed 
ourselves to look upon the mitigation of our lot as a happy 
omen, whereas it was entirely due to the humanity of the ser- 
geants. And so, in this way we passed. the month of September 
and part of the following one. It was on the morning of rsth 
October, that, while I was talking to my father, Beaujolais came 
in hurriedly with an air of anxiety which he was doing his best 
to hide. My father asked him what was the matter. 

“Your name is in the news,” he replied. 

“Tf that’s all, my dear boy, that is nothing unusual; I am 
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often honoured in that way, but I would very much like to 
read that news-sheet, if you can get me one.” 

“T saw it in my aunt’s room and she did not want me to tell 
you about it, but I know that you prefer to be told everything.” 

“You are quite right; but tell me this, has my name been 
mentioned in the Convention?” 

“Yes, Papa, there has been a decree that you are to be brought 
to trial.”’ 

‘All the better, all the better, my son; there must soon be 
an end to all this, one way and another; and after all, what 
can I be accused of? Come, come, embrassez-moi, mes enfants, 
I am delighted with the news.” 

I was far from sharing his delight; but at the same time, his 
complete confidence and his own natural inclination always to 
believe the best, because he wanted to, prevented me from 
suffering such acute anxiety as I would have done if he had 
not been there when I learnt the fatal news. He had the public 
news-sheet brought to him, and there he read his Decree of 
Indictment, along with those of several others. 

“This,” he said, “is founded on nothing. It has been trumped 
up by some awful scoundrels; but never mind, however hard 
they try, I defy them to find anything against me.” 

Thus it was that this special kind of optimism which domi- 
nated his character hid from him the terrible danger to which 
he was exposed. 

“Courage, boys,” he continued. “Don’t be depressed by 
something which I regard as good news, and let us go on with 
our game.” 

This is what we did, and he played as cheerfully and as light- 
heartedly as if he had heard nothing. He told me afterwards 
that I would be brought to Paris with him to be tried. I thought 
so too, but was a long way from taking such a rosy view of 
the future. A few days later we had a visit from three Com- 
missioners who had arrived from Paris to fetch their victim; 
they addressed us in words not merely polite but even honeyed 
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(I have never been able to find out their motive for behaving 
like that); they advised us not to have the least anxiety and 
they assured us that it was not so much a trial as an inquiry 
that was called for. They said also, in reply to a question from 
my father, that they had no orders about me; and that regard- 
ing his own departure, he must hold himself in readiness, as 
they would come very shortly to fetch him. So indeed, on 
23rd October at five o'clock in the morning, I was awakened 
by my unhappy father who came into my cell along with the 
scoundrels who were going to murder him. He kissed me 
tenderly. 

“T have come, my dear Montpensier,” he said to me, “‘to 
bid you farewell, because I am about to leave.” 

I was so overcome that I could not say a single word. I held 
him in my arms, weeping bitterly. 

“T was thinking of going away without saying goodbye to 
you,” he added, “‘because partings are always so painful, but 
I could not resist my longing to see you again before leaving. 
Adieu, my child; take comfort, try and console your brother, 
and look forward, both of you, to our happiness when we 
meet again.” 

Alas! we were not destined to enjoy that happiness. Most 
unhappy and best of fathers! Anyone who was close to you 
and who knew you well, could not help admitting (unless he 
was an arrant liar) that you were completely without ambition 
or the slightest desire for revenge; that you were endowed 
with qualities both lovable and trustworthy; that you lacked 
perhaps that strength of character which acts only in accord- 
ance with its own judgement; that, moreover, you put your 
trust in others too readily, and that wicked men took advant- 
age of this to bring about your downfall and to sacrifice you 
to further their own hateful ends! Anyone speaking of you in 
these terms is doing you only the strictest justice, but his voice 
would be drowned by your enemies, and unfortunately, they 
are only too well equipped to do so. Well, well! let them 
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achieve their purpose! Let them vilify the memory of this un- 
happy martyred being: but may the truth at least be known 
one day! May the world know what I know and when that 
time comes, may I still be alive! Let us now get back to my 
sad story. 

I went up to Beaujolais’ room, where I found him in tears. 
We spent the whole day talking about our father; we could 
not believe we were going to be parted from him for ever. 
The next day we applied ourselves to the problem of trying 
to get out of this frightful place where we had already passed 
nearly five months; we addressed petitions to the competent 
authorities. We thought there could be no reason for keeping 
imprisoned two young people, one aged eighteen and the other 
fourteen, against whom no accusation could be brought, and 
that they should provide us with better lit and more sanitary 
quarters, and a little more freedom. We were wrong. The 
answer to our petition was—a ruling forbidding us to be 
allowed out of the Tower even for a moment, permitting us 
only to take the air during the day on top of the Tower, where 
a sentry would be placed who would shut the door an hour 
before sunset. This new hardship, so different from what we 
had been foolish enough to expect, filled us with gloom and 
made us at the same time so angry and indignant that we could 
not hide our feelings from the bearer of this high-handed order. 
But finally, we were compelled, as usual, to make the best of it. 
Eight or ten days after my father’s departure, we were delighted 
to receive a letter from him dated from Lyons; it was very 
short, and it gave only some quite satisfactory details about his 
health and his circumstances. This was the last news we ever 
had from him. We were not, at this time, permitted to read 
the public news-sheets, although we had asked more urgently 
than ever permission to do so. These gentlemen were, however, 
good enough to allow us to have almost always any letters that 
were written to us, in which the writers had been careful enough 
not to put in anything that could arouse the slightest suspicion, 
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The only people who had written to us since our imprisonment 
were, firstly my mother, who had remained at Vernon until 
the terrible day about which I shall speak later; and secondly 
Madame de B[uffon],! a very good friend of my father’s and 
of ours, who constantly gave us proofs of her sincere devotion 
and who, in order to give us this consolation, never feared, even 
in the most perilous days, to risk the danger which was in- 
volved in correspondence with people under suspicion like our- 
selves. Moreover, I must not forget to mention dear Lebrun, 
who had been our tutor, who also kept on writing to us from 
time to time, although he too was in quite a critical situation. 
It was indeed from one of his letters, dated 8th November, 
which reached us only on the 18th, that we began to have some 
suspicion of the terrible disaster which had actually befallen us 
and about which we knew nothing. I repeat that we only had 
suspicions, for although this letter contained a few exhortations 
to be resigned, and to submit to the decrees of providence, 
which were only too easy to appreciate, people had seen fit 
to tell us stories so contrary to the truth that, in spite of the 
anxiety which this letter caused us, we were able to interpret 
it in such a way as to delude ourselves about the meaning 
which it ought to have conveyed to us. 

“If something terrible had happened to father,” we said, 
“why was it not reported to us directly, and how could we 
have failed to hear about it from some other source? No, no, 
our dear Lebrun exhorts us to resignation only because he 
realizes that, especially in the absence of my father, we are in 
a situation where we have special need of it.” 

Although this is what we said, we were really in a terrible 
state of agitation, but did our best to conceal our fears from 
each other. As we could not get hold of any public news-sheets 


1 Aones de Buffon, mistress of Philippe Egalité, was the wife of George 
Louis de Buffon, son of the naturalist, of whom it was said, most unfairly, 
that he was the least important chapter in the Natural History of his father. 
She was divorced in 1789. [M. H.] 
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in spite of our repeated requests, we ceaselessly questioned 
the officers of the Guard and the sergeants and corporals who 
came to see us from time to time. Not one of them would 
undertake to tell us the fatal truth. At last, a Town Guard (a 
man who had been detailed to attend on us by the Admini- 
strator and the Municipal Officers, ostensibly to see that their 
decrees were carried out but in reality to spy on us and to 
report everything that we said and did) came and announced 
to us one evening, with a sinister air, that my aunt had obtained 
permission to come and spend an hour with us the following 
day. This news put the finishing touch to our anxiety, never- 
theless we still managed to delude ourselves. 

“Our aunt,” we said, “always looks on the black side; she 
has always imagined that Father was in great danger; she is 
coming no doubt to prepare our minds for some bad news she 
fears, but has not actually received.” 

The next day—day of horror—it was so dark in our 
dungeon, that we were obliged (as sometimes happened) to 
keep a light burning all day long. About midday, my aunt 
arrived. 

“My poor children,” she said, after looking at us sadly for 
a few moments, “‘I hope that you are prepared to listen to the 
distressing message that I have to bring you.” 

“No, aunt,” we immediately replied, “we are not prepared; 
we know nothing.” 

“Tt is surely impossible that you have no suspicion of the 
terrible disaster which religion alone can help you to bear with 
courage; you must no longer delude yourselves; read now 
this letter from your mother, which I have been asked to 
give you.” 

This letter contained only the following words, the hand- 
writing very large and blurred: 

“Live, my unhappy children, for the sake of your most un- 
happy mother.” 

I was completely overwhelmed by this heartbreaking 
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message. I looked at Beaujolais and as soon as our eyes met, 
they filled with tears, which flowed all the more freely because 
they had been so long restrained. Nevertheless, unable to endure 
the appalling thought of the loss we had sustained: 

“Aunt,” I cried, “I beg of you to tell us what you mean; 
what has happened to my father?” 

“You no longer have a father,” she replied; “he has been 
condemned to death and executed.” 

I had barely time to cry out, ‘““What vile monsters!’ when 
I lost consciousness. A moment later Beaujolais also fainted. 
When I recovered, I seemed to have lost control of myself; 
an effort was made to put me on a bed, and that bed was the 
one on which my poor father had slept for four months. The 
idea of this had an effect on me which I cannot possibly de- 
scribe. I cried out, I screamed, I demanded the death of my 
father’s murderers; never was anyone in such a state of fury 
and pain. My aunt tried to calm us down, but I was in no 
mood to listen to her, and she went away. 

When we had quietened down a little and it was possible 
for us to speak about our tragedy, I said to Beaujolais that I 
was sure that the scoundrels who had assassinated my father 
would consider their work incomplete so long as his children 
were alive and that undoubtedly they would not stop at one 
more crime. I added that in any case, we ought to welcome 
death, because there was now no hope that we could regain 
our freedom. Beaujolais assured me that he thought exactly 
as I did; and both of us, fortified by the thought that our 
miseries would not last much longer, had the strength to en- 
dure them with more resignation. Sometimes when black de- 
spair got the better of us, and it was not always easy to overcome 
it, we forced ourselves to drink a few extra glasses of wine 
and afterwards to smoke. This resulted in a sort of dazed con- 
dition during which we temporarily forgot the horror of our 
situation and eventually fell into a blessed sleep. Hateful exist- 
ence! We envied the lot of animals. 
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“They,” we said, “‘are happy. They are free from the anguish 
of thought!” 

More than once, when we went to bed, we hoped we would 
not wake up, and this wish was quite sincere. And indeed, the 
moment of awakening was the most dreadful of the day: the 
sight of our dungeon in which daylight filtered through three 
rows of iron bars and a grating, only to reveal more clearly 
its horror, awakened in us all the bitter thoughts which kindly 
sleep had for the time being dispersed. We had almost entirely 
lost hope; I say almost, because, by the grace of God, some 
spark always remains. Nevertheless, what could we reasonably 
hope for? The decree by which the Department and the Muni- 
cipality, in spite of all our protests, condemned us to remain 
ptisoners in the Tower, made it clear that they intended to 
leave us there for a very long time, or at least up to the moment 
when they decided to send us to the slaughter-house. On the 
other hand, the public news-sheets, which from time to time 
we were allowed to read, left us in no doubt as to the irrevoc- 
able sentence of outlawry which the madmen who were then 
in power had passed against all the aristocracy, and on us and 
our family in particular. Their hatred even extended to children 
whom they called by the name of “Wolf Cubs” and to whom 
they declared that they would give no quarter. Consequently, 
we could not even hope to be spared on account of our age, 
or to have any illusions about the fate which threatened us. 
Yet, as I have already said, we had succeeded in regarding our 
future with a serenity so complete that it was not far removed 
from indifference. And thus our minds were sufficiently at ease 
to enable us to enjoy reading, which was what occupied us 
most of the day; this was for us a godsend of which we would 
have been deprived if we had not succeeded in putting out of 
our minds the terrifying thoughts which were only natural in 
our situation. We were allowed, as I think I have already said, 
to subscribe to a library, and we were permitted to get books 
after they had been thoroughly examined like everything else 
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that was brought to us. We devoted these melancholy days, 
therefore, to reading, and to taking the short walk permitted 
to us ona terrace of about fourteen square feet, at the top of the 
Tower. I forgot to say that one of the conditions contained in 
the decree which confined us to this miserable place, was ex- 
pressly to forbid us to see anyone from the outside world, and 
it was laid down that our servant had to submit to be a prisoner 
in the Tower, if he wished to continue in our service; and if 
he did not agree to that condition, he would have to leave the 
fort at once and would not be permitted to return. This servant 
was a Limousin named Coste, who brought us our meals from 
an eating-house; we had engaged him after the departure of 
Gamache, who had left with my father. Coste was fond of 
money, and the promise of 30 francs (in assignats whose value 
was dropping), apart from the 45 francs wages which he was 
given by the Department, decided him to accept the conditions, 
and to be locked up with us. I was astonished that anyone should 
be willing to make such a sacrifice merely for money, and 
especially for so little money. We had reason to believe after- 
wards that he was spying on us, and reported everything we 
said to the gentlemen of the Department of the Municipality, 
and one day we even caught him listening at the door. This 
decided us to dismiss him; but this happened quite a long time 
after, for he spent six whole months with us in that charming 
Tower. Undoubtedly the life that he led there was as miser- 
able and as boring as can be imagined, for he could neither 
read nor write, and he had no other occupation, after having 
made our beds and waited at table, which did not take long, 
but eating and drinking, at which he acquitted himself admir- 
ably. He spent the rest of the time on the terrace, where he 
was always ready to talk to the sentry whenever he was allowed 
to do so, which was what usually happened. He got drunk 
regularly every evening and was quarrelsome in his cups. There- 
fore, at the slightest sign of drunkenness, we took the precau- 
tion of sending him to bed, and he went off, grumbling and 
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complaining. He slept downstairs in the place where I had 
been shut up for three months with Gamache; for our gentle- 
men had graciously allowed us by their decree, the enjoyment 
of the two cells in the Tower and also the little staircase con- 
necting them which led on to the terrace, where the door was 
opened only during the day. It was closed in the evening at 
sunset and opened the following morning. The sentry upstairs 
was changed every two hours and very often the corporal and 
his men would enter our miserable abode to satisfy their 
curiosity by having a look at us. This odious pestering hap- 
pened so frequently that we asked and obtained permission to 
close our door on the inside with a little hook which we had 
put on it. This precaution could not rid us in the daytime of 
the routine inspection by the honourable gentlemen of the 
Guard: as for the officers on night duty, we refused to open 
the door, and as a rule they did not insist. There was one of 
them, however, who came to pay us his visit at midnight, and 
kept on hammering at the door. I woke up with a start and 
asked what was wrong. The reply came, “Night rounds.” 

“Citizen, we are in bed, and we are usually allowed to sleep 
in peace.” 

“Open the door, I insist upon coming in.” 

“We will open it tomorrow, but we are now in bed, and 
we beg of you to allow us to sleep.” 

“Tf you do not open it immediately, I will break it down.” 

“Go ahead and break it down, Citizen, for we are not going 
to open it.” 

Thereupon he went off breathing fire and thunder. He came 
back at five o'clock in the morning; the same threats and the 
same replies. He came back again at nine o’clock while we 
were having breakfast. We had made up our minds that, be- 
cause of his insufferable rudeness, we would not let him in, 
and would wait till midday when the Guard was changed; in 
order to have the satisfaction of getting his own way after all 
his endless efforts, he played a trick on us: he imitated the 
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voice of the Commandant of the fort, who had only recently 
been appointed. He had not been able to do anything to im- 
prove our lot, but he had been to visit us and had appeared 
interested in us and well disposed. Believing that it was he who 
had come to see us, we hastened to open the door; but we were 
terribly disappointed at the appearance of a complete stranger, 
who rushed at us sword in hand with every appearance of 
furious rage. 

“TI teach you,” he exclaimed, “what it means to defy a 
Republican.” 

A sergeant who was with him, tried to restrain him, saying: 

“Sir, leave these poor young people alone; it would be 
cowardly to attack them when they are so helpless.” 

“No,” he answered, “they are f . . . aristocrats, and there 
is nothing too bad for them.” 

“Come on, you miserable creature,” we exclaimed, “‘let 
us see what you can do against two defenceless prisoners; we 
are not in the least frightened by your threats and your big 
sword.” 

“Never mind,” he replied, speaking to me (with the use of 
the familiar “‘thou’”’ adopted by the Republic), “‘the guillotine 
will spare me the trouble of finishing you off as you deserve: 
don’t forget the fate of your parents. Tremble! for the same 
fate will be yours! Meanwhile, it may well be hastened by the 
report which I shall make to the representative of the people. 
Adieu.” 

And off he went. A few moments later, the Commandant 
came to see us and, without our having mentioned the affair, 
assured us that to counteract the harm that the report of this 
villain might do, he would send in another one himself, in 
which he would explain exactly what had happened. And he 
would insist that the coward who had thus insulted prisoners 
under his care with malice aforethought, would be reprimanded 
as he deserved. We begged him not to do this, but merely 
to give an exact account of what had happened, and this he 
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undertook to do. We never heard anything more about the 
affair, and never saw the wretched man again. 

We discovered, however, from some of his comrades who 
were afterwards on guard, that he had formerly been what is 
called an aboyeur (barker), that is to say that he called for the 
carriages at the door of a theatre. I must in fairness admit that 
they spoke about him with profound contempt and assured us 
that they were all indignant at the way he had behaved to us. 
We thanked them for their civility which appeared to be 
genuine, and was therefore welcome. We, in our turn, assured 
them that we regarded the insults of this aboyeur as a very 
trifling matter. 

By order of the Convention, the Department, since our arri- 
val at Marseilles, had paid all the bills of the eating-house keeper 
who provided us with food; it was now suddenly decided to 
withhold this payment and to make a charge for our keep of 
24 francs a day, in assignats, which was equivalent at the time 
to 8 francs in money. This sum was paid direct to the eating- 
house keeper, who kept half of it for himself and fed us very 
badly. We made lively protests about this to our “tutors” and 
at last we got them to agree that the money would be paid to 
us instead of to the eating-house keeper, and that we would 
be allowed to have a stock-pot in our room and have the 
cooking done by our servant. This arrangement suited us all 
the better, as we were penniless and although the money allowed 
us for three people (ourselves and our servant) was little enough, 
we hoped to save out of it enough for our laundry bill and 
other necessary petty expenses. The Department had also sup- 
plied us with an overcoat, a jacket, a pair of thick flannel 
trousers and a pair of heavy shoes; this outfit was completed 
by a fur cap made from the skin of some domestic animal. 
Apart from all this, the Administrators had given each of us 
a dozen shirts, made of a material more suitable for dish cloths. 
Fitted out like this, we would have been wrong to complain; 
and in any case a complaint would have been perfectly useless: 
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therefore we did not make any! At the same time, we were 
permitted, I don’t know why, to receive a letter from my 
mother, informing us that she was sending us a sum of 12,000 
francs, which Rabaut, the merchant, had been instructed to 
place in the hands of the appropriate authorities (the Depart- 
ment, the District, and the Municipality), so that they might 
make us regular payments in the most suitable way. To us the 
sum appeared inexhaustible wealth; but we were doubtful 
whether it would ever reach us, and our doubts were only too 
well founded. The district gentlemen received the money and 
decided that it would be suitable to confiscate it without saying 
a word about it; we knew this fact for certain only long after, 
for at that time all our inquiries about it remained unanswered. 
We finally decided to make the best of it, as we were obliged 
to do about everything else; “‘to pull our old forage cap over 
our ears’, as the soldiers say, and try and endure patiently the 
miserable existence to which we were condemned, until some 
decision was made to end it. 

Apart from incidents, similar to those I have already de- 
scribed, and an occasional increase or a modification of our 
hardships, according to the mood of our keepers, there was 
no change in our situation at any time during that depressing 
winter, and consequently nothing which needs to be mentioned 
in my story. I think, however, I forgot to say that we were 
allowed to read the public news-sheets, in which we learnt only 
about the deaths of various people who were near to us or 
dear to us, or about the renewed threats and insults which the 
scoundrels ceaselessly poured forth against their enemies. We 
never opened these terrible journals without a repugnance, 
which was only overcome by our intense curiosity to see what 
new loss we had to mourn and to find out if our own names 


had been added to the list of proscribed persons. 
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Chapter V 


Some time in March 1794, we learnt about the arrival in 
Marseilles of a representative of the people, provided with ex- 
tensive powers, who had announced his intention of repairing 
the injustice of his predecessors. This representative was called 
Maignet, who afterwards became notorious throughout the 
Midi for his atrocious cruelty; this, however, at that time was 
not generally known—we hoped for some improvement from 
this newcomer; for one must always hope. As for us, without 
really allowing ourselves to hope, and in spite of the fact that 
we were sick of making petitions, we decided to try another 
short one, in which we explained to the representative of the 
people “‘that the decree which deprived us of our liberty stated 
that we would be detained dans les forts et chateaux de Marseilles, 
but said nothing about our being incarcerated in a dungeon 
in which we had had such a miserable existence for more than 
nine months; that we demanded that the conditions of this 
decree be carried out, that this had been done only in the case 
of M. le Prince de Conti and of our aunt; and that they had 
exceeded their orders, in our case, in a manner both inhuman 
and unjust”’. 

This petition met with no better fortune than the former ones, 
and they did not even deign to reply; but the following is the 
way they decided to comply with it (according to the ironical 
expression used by Maignet). It was on the 3rd of April, about 
three weeks after our petition had been sent in, that we were 
awakened about five o'clock in the morning by a loud knock- 
ing at our door. (I have already said that we had obtained 
permission to shut the door from the inside.) 

‘“Who’s there,” we cried, “and what do you want?” 

“Tt’s me,” replied a voice which we at once recognized as 
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that of M. le Prince de Conti; “here I am, Citizens; they are 
going to shut me up with you.” 

I thought I heard him say “‘take me away with you’, and 
I had no doubt that the idea was to take us off together to the 
tribunal of the Revolution. I went to open the door; and in 
spite of the forebodings which overwhelmed me, I really had 
to make an effort to suppress the impulse to laugh, which seized 
me in spite of myself, at the sight of this strange apparition. It 
would be impossible for me to give any real idea of what M. 
le Prince de Conti looked like; his head covered with curl 
papers, a little three-cornered hat sitting flat on top, and his 
usual grimaces accentuated by the occasion; he poked his stick 
at us and cried: 

“What! How dreadful! Is this the place?” 

He was followed by his faithful old valet, Jacquelin, and by 
one of the four town guards, whose insolent air justified his 
selection for such a mission. 

“Now,” said the latter, turning to M. le Prince de Conti, 
“now, all that remains to be done is to bring along your bed 
and your belongings and then the orders which I have received 
about you will have been completely carried out.” 

‘They are trying to kill me bit by bit,” he exclaimed. “Ah 
well! never mind, it won’t take long. I will soon be suffocated 
in this horrible place. But, unhappy young people’ (he added, 
turning to us), “how have you been able to live here for ten 
months?” 

We answered this question by expressing our sincere 
regret at seeing him at his age, obliged to share the hard- 
ships of our lot. He began to weep, and then, sitting down, 
he remained for some time plunged in profound thought; 
then, suddenly: “Jacquelin,” he cried out, “‘what day of the 
month is it?” 

“Monseigneur, it is the 3rd of April.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about. Today is 
the roth.” 
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“T have the honour to assure Monseigneur that it is the 3rd.” 

“T am telling you that it is the roth.” 

‘‘Monseigneur, it is only the 3rd”; and each of them stuck 
to his own opinion. 

This argument, which I may say, went on in mumbles, might 
have gone on for a long time if I had not put an end to it by 
certifying that the calendar showed that Jacquelin was right, 
and that the day was in fact the 3rd of April. We could not 
get over our astonishment caused by the arrival of our un- 
fortunate kinsman, but we did not venture to ask him any 
questions about it for fear of increasing his distress. As we were 
alarmed by his state of utter dejection, we invited him to come 
and take the air on the terrace, at the top of the Tower, where 
we were allowed to spend a few hours in the presence of a 
sentry; he agreed to come, and the air did, indeed, seem to do 
him some good. As soon as he had recovered a little, he took 
us both apart and said to us in as low a tone as he could (and 
it was not really low, for his wailing voice was always, in spite 
of himself, very penetrating): 

““Messieurs, I do not hide from you the fact that we are lost, 
and I must tell you, moreover, that we have only twenty-four 
hours to live. They have shut me up here with you as they shut 
up cattle and sheep just before they are sent to be slaughtered. 
You see that ship down there?” (he went on, pointing with 
his stick to a vessel in the harbour) “‘hé bien, that is the place of 
our execution; they are going to take us there, and as soon as 
the ship has left the port, they will pull out a plug and we will 
all be drowned: that’s what I’m telling you, and you may be 
sure it is true!’ This discourse made us fear that the mind of 
our old kinsman was completely deranged; for, although we 
were quite convinced that our death had been decided upon 
a long time ago, it was unlikely that they would have disclosed 
to one of the victims, the time, the place, and the kind of death 
reserved for them. This was quite out of the question, and it 
seemed to us much more reasonable to believe that this sinister 
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plan was born of the fears of our poor companion in misfor- 
tune. Events proved that we were right. 

About midday, they brought the beds of M. le Prince de 
Conti and of Jacquelin along with a big armchair and a chest 
of drawers full of his personal effects. The Prince then ad- 
dressed ‘the secretary of the Commandant of the fort, who 
had brought these belongings: 

“Ts it nota terrible thing, Citizen P...,tocrowd usall together 
in this abominable hole like animals on the way to the slaughter- 
house, and to add to the misery of these young people by im- 
posing on them an infirm old man who in spite of himself 
will become an intolerable nuisance to them?” 

The curious mannerisms which accompanied this harangue 
made it impossible for us to keep serious any longer, and we 
burst into laughter, all the more uncontrolled because we had 
previously tried so hard to restrain ourselves.t This did not in 
the least disturb le Prince de Conti. He continued to declaim 
in the same style until Citizen P . . . assured him with a honeyed 
and hypocritical air, that he did really appreciate his difficulties 
but unfortunately could do nothing about it; and that com- 
plaints should be sent to the representative of the people. He 
added that he had been ordered to tell him that his valet 
Jacquelin would be allowed to remain with him only if he 
submitted to be a prisoner; but that his second valet, Cour- 
voisier, would be free to come and go for messages, provided 
he allowed himself to be searched on leaving and returning, 
according to the usual regulations. Jacquelin declared that he 
would never abandon his master. The Prince thanked him 
warmly, but went on to say: 


1M. le Prince de Conti constantly placed us in an awkward position in 
spite of ourselves, His age, his misfortune, his fears, aroused sympathy. But 
his manner of speech, his whining, and the strange contrast between his 
dress, his mannerisms, and his general behaviour and the miserable con- 
dition in which we found ourselves, provoked us sometimes to involuntary 
mirth: one could hardly see him or hear him without being sorry for him 
and yet one could not help laughing. 
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“You do not realize, Jacquelin, where the sacrifice you are 
making on my behalf will lead you: learn then, that to show 
devotion to a proscribed person such as myself is to commit 
a crime, and you are a doomed man.” 

‘Alas! Monseigneur,” replied Jacquelin, “why do you give 
way to despair? Your situation is horrible, I agree: but allow 
me to tell you that you exaggerate its dangers.” 

It was in this way that this good fellow tried to reassure his 
old master, to whom he behaved always with the same re- 
spectful formality as if no change had taken place in our for- 
tunes. It was not the same in the case of Courvoisier, who 
showed a certain lack of respect both in his language and his 
manners. Nevertheless, he rendered certain important services 
to M. le Prince de Conti; but not long after, he left him and 
returned to Paris. 

The first night that the poor Prince de Conti spent in our 
miserable abode, he carried on a ceaseless dialogue with his 
valet, who nevertheless dropped off to sleep now and again, 
and only answered drowsily after being called several times. 
As for the pair of us, Beaujolais and myself, the noise and the 
light prevented us from sleeping a wink, and we did not miss 
a word of their conversation. This is the sort of thing we heard: 

“Jacquelin, are these gentlemen asleep?” 

“T think so, Monseigneur.” 

“How can one sleep in this horrible place?” He made his 
little repeater strike; then, a moment later: 

““Jacquelin, I hear a noise; I am sure they are coming to cut 
our throats!” 

At last we had dropped off to sleep, a little before daylight, 
when we were awakened with a start by the cries of M. le 
Prince de Conti. 

“Gentlemen, get up! I hear armed men coming up the little 
staircase, and God knows what they will do to us.” 

We soon reassured him and told him that it was the corporal 
of the guard, who was on his way, as usual, to open the door 
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of the terrace an hour after sunrise and to post a sentry. His 
acute anxiety and his continual outbursts made us fear that his 
mind would not long be able to withstand the strain and that 
he might soon become completely deranged. Nevertheless, he 
managed to keep himself safe and sound in every respect dur- 
ing the three months from that time until the death of Robes- 
pierre, which took place only at the end of July of that year 
1794, even though, during that time, our reasons for anxiety 
constantly increased and became more terrifying. M. le Prince 
de Conti spent the first few days of his confinement in the 
Tower in writing petition after petition, which was a complete 
waste of time. This occupation had, nevertheless, the advant- 
age of taking up part of his day, and as a rule, he spent the rest 
of it on the terrace; in the evening, he came back to what he 
called, not without reason, his “‘tomb” and, after supper, which 
was his principal meal, and over which he spent as much time 
as possible, he often used to tell us stories of his early youth. 
Then, Jacquelin put his hair in curl papers, a nightly ceremony 
which had never once been missed, although the style of his 
new establishment might well have given him reason to dis- 
pense with it. 

I have, I believe, forgotten to say that the manner in which 
the representative of the people, Maignet, had thought fit to 
comply with our petition had been to issue a decree declaring 
that all the members of the Bourbon family who were detained 
in the Fort Saint Jean, would be imprisoned together in the 
Tower of the said fort, without discrimination of treatment. 
It was on the authority of this decree that our poor kinsman 
was brought in; they were also on the point of bringing my 
aunt, when her tears persuaded them to grant a suspension of 
the decree, on condition that she would no longer take her 
walks in the fort, as she had been in the habit of doing. Let us 
now return to what was happening in the wretched Tower. 

As my aunt was now not coming, M. le Prince de Conti 
settled himself with Jacquelin in the lower cell, and left us to 
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rejoice in the possession of the upper one. We were, however, 
almost always together except at night and during the time 
when he was busy with his toilet, which never took him less 
than two or three hours. One morning, when Beaujolais and 
I were walking on the terrace, we saw, for the first time, the 
procession de la décade, passing along the quay. It was followed 
by a dozen or more rascals dressed as ancient Romans, carry- 
ing busts of Brutus, Marat, and of Lepelletier, as well as an 
enormous mountain made of plaster. Members of all the 
Government Departments followed with ceremonial pomp 
this ridiculous masquerade. They were surrounded by a mob 
of loafers who shouted themselves hoarse: 

“Viva la Republico, et la Montagno!”’ 

With the idea that this unusual sight might provide a 
moment’s amusement for our old companion in misfortune, 
we went down to tell him about it, and we suggested he might 
like to come and see this amazing performance. We found him 
in a dressing-gown of crimson damask of a bold flowery de- 
sign, a beribboned nightcap on his head. He seemed very 
alarmed by our visit, although our reason for it was quite 
harmless. 

“A procession? What on earth do you mean?” he asked with 
a terrified air. “I am not interested in that sort of thing: but, 
gentlemen, can I be excused?” 

We assured him that nothing could be easier, and we had 
only come to tell him about it because it seemed to us suffi- 
ciently out of the ordinary to be worth while his seeing. 

“Tf that is so,” he said, “I am much obliged to you, and I'll 
come upstairs with you to the terrace.” And so he came up in 
the costume that I have just described, with a big spyglass 
which he directed at the harbour, crying out, ““Where are they, 


1“The Mountain”—a title given to the left wing of the Republican 
government. “Nous ne formons ici,’ said Robespierre, speaking to the 
Convention, “q’une enorme et terrible Montagne qui va vomir ses feux sur tous 
les royalistes et les suppots de la tyrannie.” [M. H.] 
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where are they?” He cut such a comic figure, that not only the 
sentry could not help himself and burst out laughing at the 
sight, but the soldiers who were at the foot of the Tower and 
those who were on the drawbridge were equally amused. For- 
tunately, the dear old man was so taken up with the procession 
of the decade, that he took no notice of the effect that was 
produced by his dressing-gown, his nightcap, his slippers, and 
his bewildered appearance. 

Then twelve days later Courvoisier, the second valet of M. 
le Prince de Conti, about whom I have already spoken, came 
and announced that, in response to his request, the Admini- 
strators of the Department had set up a Commission to inspect 
our prison, and if they found it as horrible as had been reported, 
they would have us transferred to a healthier and more com- 
fortable place. 

“T told them,” added Courvoisier, “that it was pitch dark 
in your Tower, and that it was so damp, you were always 
obliged to keep a fire going, in spite of the suffocating smoke; 
therefore, to confirm my report, do not fail, when they come 
tomorrow, to increase the smoke to such an extent that they 
themselves may be suffocated!” 

Acting on this advice, we did not fail the following day to 
increase the usual dose of smoke by every possible means. M. 
le Prince de Conti kept on crying: 

‘“Messieurs, messieurs, heap up the fire, let us smoke our- 
selves out! Let us smoke ourselves out.” And we succeeded 
so well, that we would have been suffocated, had we not 
decided to go and breathe the air on the terrace until the com- 
missioners were due to arrive. These gentlemen arrived at the 
Tower about midday. They were accompanied by the Com- 
mandant of the fortress, whose name was Vouland, an ex-service 
man, who although a Jacobin, still behaved like a gentleman, 
and had a demeanour quite different from that of the Citoyens 
Commissaires. As for the latter, their vulgar manners were just 
what one might have expected of them. 
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“Now then,” they said, “‘are you really so badly off here?” 

“Citizens,” replied M. le Prince de Conti, “‘judge for your- 
selves; do you think this abominable cavern is a suitable place 
to keep a poor old man, who cannot be accused of anything?” 

“Here there is no question of an accusation; the National 
Convention has ordered your detention, Conti, along with your 
family, as a measure of State security: there are good reasons 
for this, and we can do nothing about it. As for this place here, 
it is not beautiful, but you are in safe keeping, and there are 
many worse places—you can take my word for it.” 

“Citizens, all that I can say is, that if you condemn me to 
stay here, you condemn me to death; for I feel that I will not 
be able to survive for long the horrors of this place.” 

“Aha!” cried one of the commissioners, “why should this 
old blubberer want to live a few more days! On the contrary, 
if he is really suffering, should he not be delighted to see that 
his sufferings will soon be brought to an end!” 

This horrible remark, of which I heard every word, was 
fortunately missed by our old kinsman, who at the time was 
weeping and bewailing his lot.t 

“But,” replied one of these gentlemen, “‘these two young 
people have been able to live here for ten months!” 

“Yes,” I cried out, “‘and after such a fashion that I would 
prefer death rather than be condemned to remain here for the 
same length of time! We have never ceased protesting against 
the injustice and the cruelty of the treatment inflicted upon us. 
We assume that our complaints did not reach you, and we are 
delighted now to be able to put them before you personally, 


1 This reminds me that, on another occasion, when receiving a visit of 
the same kind from Commissioners of the Municipality or the Department, 
M. le Prince de Conti thought it his duty to salute them, and to thank them 
for some slight, insignificant favour that they had granted him, whereupon 
they responded: 

“No giving of thanks! no making of bows, Conti; all that belongs to 
the old régime, and we will have none of it.” 

“Alas,” replied our unfortunate kinsman, “a habit of sixty years cannot 
be given up in a single day.” 
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confident that you will at last set us free from this frightful 
place, where we have languished for so long.” 

“We will see if that can be done. There is certainly a lot of 
smoke here; but that is your fault, all you have to do is to 
stop lighting the fire.” 

“That's all very well, Citizen,” said M. le Prince de Conti; 
“but don’t forget the dampness of the vault and these filthy 
walls, and the foul air which pervades the whole place!” 

They whispered for a few moments among themselves, then 
they said to us: 

“Tf we can find another lodging as secure as this one, where 
you will be better off; we will put you into it; meantime you 
must be patient.” 

“Well, well,” said M. le Prince de Conti, when they had 
left, “do you think those people will get us out of here?” 

“Alas!” I replied, “I find it impossible to place much faith 
in their promises; but we should never despair about anything.” 

I myself had little hope, but I was wrong. There was in the 
fort, in the part that was habitable and presentable, a suite of 
five or six small rooms lit only by six large windows which 
gave on to a corridor: these rooms were used before the Revo- 
lution as the apartment of the officer in command of the fortress, 
or of the officer who was second in command; and it was there 
that they had put M. le Prince de Conti and my aunt at the 
time when they thought fit to imprison us in the Tower. Later, 
they were given other lodgings, and they ended up by making 
M. de Conti share our miserable domicile. The Commissioners 
went to examine these rooms, and after profound deliberation, 
they decided that by walling up three of the windows, putting 
iron bars on the three others, walling up one of the two exits 
from the corridor, and placing at the other a heavy door pro- 
vided with three bolts, a massive lock and a sentry on guard, 
there would be no objection to our being transferred there. 
Courvoisier hastened to tell us about this decision, and although 
the others did not seem particularly pleased about it, Beaujolais 
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and I were overjoyed. It was really necessary to have spent ten 
months in such a dark and dismal place as the one in which 
we had been confined, and also to have almost given up hope 
of ever getting out of it, to be able to rejoice at being trans- 
ferred to a lodging that was walled up, barred and bolted, and 
made, by the tender care of the gentlemen Commissioners, as 
dark and disagreeable as possible. M. le Prince de Conti, although 
at first fairly satisfied, was nevertheless far from sharing our 
enthusiasm. 

“Those quarters,” he said, “‘were already dark enough, but 
good Heavens, what will it be like when three windows have 
been walled up and bars placed on the other three?” 

“But remember,” we answered, “‘what it is like here! and 
consider yourself lucky to get out of it at any price!’ He agreed 
that almost anything would be better, whatever it was; we all 
three fervently hoped that the operation of walling up and the 
barring of our future abode would be completed very soon. 
Every day from the top of our Tower, we could see the pro- 
gress that the work was making; and M. le Prince de Conti, 
who had some money, used often to send a pourboire to the 
workmen, to encourage them to get on with it. 

“Ts it not terrible,” he said, “to have to pay, in order to 
hasten the construction of one’s own cage, and to yearn for 
the moment when it will be sufficiently walled and barred for 
them to be good enough to put us into it!” 

At last, after about three weeks, this happy moment arrived. 
The Commissioners, who had been informed that their orders 
had been completed, came to fetch us to conduct us to our new 
cage, and on 1st May 1794 we left the horrible Tower which 
we had entered on 1st June 1793. 

“Can it be true! We are out of that infernal abode, never to 
return to it!” 

We could not believe in the reality of such happiness, and 
it would be impossible to describe our feelings as we trod 
underfoot the little piece of ground and the grass that we had 
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to cross to arrive at our new quarters. This lodging was assuredly 
not very grand, but to us it appeared like a real palace. The 
rooms were small and quite dark, but after having left the en- 
closure of those terrible black walls, adorned with those enor- 
mous iron rings and surmounted by that lugubrious vault, how 
could one fail to find it wonderful to be in a room, whatever 
it was like? And indeed, we were delighted with it. We gave 
M. le Prince de Conti, on account of his age, first choice of 
his apartment; we then settled ourselves in two of the remain- 
ing rooms, sharing with him the use of a third room which 
we turned into a kitchen. 

We had always had suspicions about our servant! Coste, who 
was drunk most of the time. One day we caught him listening 
at the door; we dismissed him and took in his place a man 
called Louis, who used to bring us our meals at the time when 
we were being supplied by the eating-house keeper. Now that 
we had a kitchen, he undertook to look after us entirely him- 
self. This he succeeded in doing fairly well, and at least he was 
honest. Louis was allowed to go and come on our errands, as 
were also Madeleine, the cook of M. le Prince de Conti, and 
Frangois, her husband, and the faithful Jacquelin. They were 
all searched both going and coming, sometimes superficially, 
sometimes not at all, according to the ill-nature, the whim or 
the goodwill of the soldiers of the guard, which was changed 
every twenty-four hours. Some of the battalions were almost 
entirely composed of excellent men, who did their best to relax 
the strictness of their orders and often made us realize how 
much they disliked having to carry them out. Others, on the 
contrary, did their best to add to their severity and to torment 
us with revolutionary songs and with the remarks they ex- 
changed among themselves. The latter, fortunately, were much 
less numerous than the former, that is to say, among the paid 


1Or rather “our Agent”; for the use of the term “domestic” had been 
forbidden during the time of the Revolution, as contrary to the system of 
equality, and replaced by the term Agent. 
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troops, volunteers, and others; but the National Guards were 
all evilly disposed, because it was only to men who were rogues 
that arms had been issued; since the town had been declared 
ina state of siege, the forts were manned only by regular soldiers. 

Underneath the windows of our corridor, there was a little 
garden (formerly belonging to the Commandant of the fort- 
ress), only about twenty feet long and seven or eight feet 
broad, and enclosed by walls. To be able to use this garden 
was our great ambition, and there could not be the least objec- 
tion to our doing so, because, if the sentry who was at our 
door went down below, we would be still just as much pri- 
soners downstairs as we were upstairs, and we would have the 
advantage of breathing fresh air and stretching our legs a little. 
Nevertheless, we had a great deal of difficulty in getting this 
permission, and it was only by means of bribes given to Citizen 
P..., secretary of the Commandant of the fort, whose duty 
it was to inspect prisons, that we managed to extract this con- 
cession. It was always M. le Prince de Conti who was respon- 
sible for these bribes, for he had some money, having been 
lucky enough to take with him from Paris a very large sum, 
with which he had wisely provided himself. As for us, our 
prison allowance was scarcely enough to provide us with a little 
meat (not every day, on account of the expense), a few vege- 
tables and a bottle of cheap wine for which we paid 5 sous. 
We had in addition to meet the cost of heating and laundry, 
and pay for the keep of Louis, who was content with what 
we left, but who drank a little extra. To meet all this, we only 
had 24 francs in assignats, which at that time were not worth 
more than about 6 francs. Less fortunate than M. le Prince de 
Conti, I had only been able to save from the general débacle 
12 louis, which happened to be in my pocket the day I was 
arrested. I was advised not to take more with me, and was 
told that everything I possessed would probably be confiscated 
on arriving in Paris, where I expected to be taken; and if I was 
searched on the way (which might quite well happen) they 
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would not fail to regard as incriminating the possession of 
what they would at once have called a treacherous instrument of 
corruption. Poe had absolutely nothing when he was taken 
to prison,’ and my poor father had only a very small sum, and 
when he left us, he gave us the little that remained, which 
amounted to about 400 or 500 francs in assignats, whose real 
value was 6 or 7 louis. We had been obliged to spend a part 
of the whole sum we possessed, and only the 12 louis remained 
intact, set aside in case of emergency. M. le Prince de Conti, 
aware of our extreme poverty, not only begged us not to think 
of paying our share of the bribes that he gave (which in fact 
would have been impossible for us to do), but even forced us 
to accept the loan of a small sum of money, which we paid 
him back shortly after (as I will explain in due course), but for 
which we were, nevertheless, very grateful. We were allowed 
to go in the little garden only in the company of P..., who 
came to fetch us when it suited him, ordered the sentry to go 
down to the door of the garden, and stayed with us during the 
short time which we spent there (about two hours every day). 
After this, he told us that he was unable to remain any longer, 
and sent us back to our prison. M. le Prince de Conti permitted 
himself to make some observations on the shortness of the time 
allowed us and the inconvenient hours that he chose, for he 
often came at our meal time or in the heat of the midday sun. 
P ... gave us to understand that no further concessions would 
be made without some further inducement. He wanted some 
shirts of toile de Holland. M. le Prince de Conti thought this 
was too extravagant, and rejected his request with indignation; 
but he was later obliged to change his mind and agree to the 
toile de Holland. 

“Tt must be admitted,” he said to us as soon as we were alone, 
“that P . . . is a vile and contemptible rascal, but perhaps we 
should be thankful that we have to deal with a man who is 
so mercenary.” 

1 He was doing his lessons at the time he was arrested. 
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“Yes,” I replied, “provided that, as his appetite grows, he 
does not decide to withdraw: the little we have, in order to 
make us pay more, and thus always keep a pistol at your head 
until you have nothing more to give him.” 

And this is more or less what happened. P ... , tired of 
getting nothing more out of us, often allowed whole days to 
pass without coming to fetch us, and ended up one day by 
announcing that he had been severely blamed by those in high 
authority for giving us permission to take our walks in the 
small garden, and he was therefore obliged to withdraw it. 
Nothing that we could say produced any effect; but a dozen 
cravats worked a miracle, and we obtained access to the little 
garden as before. 

“My money,” said M. le Prince de Conti, “could not be 
employed in a more useful way, and as long as it lasts, I 
will have no regrets. When I have no more, we will be 
suffocated, or we will die of hunger, or rather, we will be 
spared that trouble, for it cannot be long now before they 
get rid of us. 7 

“You, sir,” he said to me, “you will be the first to be marched 
off, for, being the nearest to the throne, you will be given pre- 
cedence; but I won’t be far behind, and as for this young man” 
(he added, pointing to Beaujolais), “these gentlemen will re- 
commend him to the care of the apothecary.” (An abominable 
jest of Chabot the Capuchin friar about the unfortunate child 
Louis XVII, who died in the Temple.) We received about this 
time the news of a lamentable event which redoubled all the 
fears of our old companion and confirmed the ideas we had 
long entertained about the fate that was being prepared for us. 
The death of the saintly Madame Elizabeth, for which there 
could be no reason whatsoever, or even any appearance of a 
purpose, did not allow us to doubt any longer that it was the 
intention of the monsters who had just murdered her to get 
rid also of all the members of our family whom they had in 
their power. As soon as M. le Prince de Conti saw this fatal 
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news in the public news-sheet, he hastened to bring it to us 
(according to his custom), and added: 

“Gentlemen, I declare to you, this is our sentence of death; 
we are next on the list and it will not be long before we are 
marched off. As for children, they will all be poisoned; you, 
sir, have already reached man’s estate; you will be treated as 
such. You will be nineteen years old next month; but I prophesy 
that you will never attain that age. Never, never! It is I who 
am telling you; you are doomed, there is no hope, we are all 
doomed !’’ We were so accustomed to the endless lamentations 
of our unhappy kinsman, they no longer had much effect on 
us; and although we realized, as he did, all the horror of our 
situation, we possessed a little more strength of mind, and we 
did our best to try and calm his fears by concealing our own. 
We all agreed about the danger to which we were exposed, 
but we made the most of the idea that the Government had 
very little interest in making an end of us, so long as there 
existed, outside France, so many members of our family; 
especially as they had already confiscated everything we 
possessed that they could get hold of: Moreover, there was 
always the chance of a favourable turn of events. The war, 
for instance, was not going well for the Republicans: they had 
recently lost four fortified places; and if Cambrai, which was 
reported to be on the point of surrender, did indeed fall into 
the hands of the Allies, the road to Paris would be open to 
them, the city would be in a state of panic—and what could 
we not hope for from such a crisis! 

“Yes, very true,” the Prince de Conti would reply; “‘but, 
in their extreme rage and desperation, they would massacre 
the prisoners and we would not be the last on the list.” 

Nevertheless, the success of the Allies did give him some 
hope. Jacquelin, who had noticed this, not only brought him 
all the favourable news that he could gather, but often fabri- 
cated some which had not the slightest foundation. Sometimes 
the Austrians were at the gates of Paris; sometimes the Prussian 
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Hussars were occupying La Villette;1 sometimes the Conven- 
tion had fled, the people of Paris had risen against it, opened 
all the prisons, and flown the white flag! Indeed, there were 
many such stories which this good fellow invented to calm the 
mind of his old master, who really was in great need of it. 
The information that he read in the public news-sheets was not 
calculated to allay his distress and his anxiety: they published 
daily a list of the victims who had been massacred in Paris, 
whom they never failed to designate as ““Conspirators’”’. Among 
these alleged conspirators, M. le Prince de Conti was continu- 
ally discovering the names of various acquaintances, and often 
those of old and intimate friends. He would then bring us the 
fatal journal and say, with tears in his eyes: 

‘They have just murdered so and so, one of my best friends, 
a man who never mixed himself up in politics.”? He would 
then turn pale and striding up and down the room would 
repeat: ‘““We are, undoubtedly, very soon to be finished off; 
for these gentlemen have declared war to the death on all ci- 
devants, and it looks as if they are going to keep their word.” 

I was always afraid that he would suddenly go mad, and 
there were moments when he did, indeed, seem to have lost 
his reason. For example, he would accuse his old and faithful 
Jacquelin of sniggering at him, which the poor man was cer- 
tainly far from ever doing. Sometimes, moreover, he would 
get up in the middle of the night and stand at the door of the 
corridor, listening to the conversation of the sentries. One even- 
ing at the beginning of July, during the period when the re- 
presentative of the people, Maignet, had just established his 
infernal commission at Orange,? we were reading in bed as 
we usually did before we dropped off to sleep, when M. le 

1 A suburb of Paris. 

* For he always believed that anyone who did not mix himself up in 
politics would be completely safe. 

3 “The terrible commission of Orange tried cases without a jury and in 


forty-two sessions sentenced to death 332 prisoners out of sgt.” (A. Mathiez, 
The French Revolution, p. 468.) [M. H.] 
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Prince de Conti suddenly paid us a surprise visit, in his dressing- 
gown and nightcap, in a state of obvious terror. 

“Gentlemen,” he said as he came in, ‘“we are done for: we 
have only a few moments more to live! Let me tell you that 
we leave tomorrow for Orange!” 

When we recovered from the first moment of stupefaction 
caused by this terrible news, we began to have doubts about 
it, and we asked him where he got it from. 

“Tt was,” he said, “the sentry at our door who passed it on 
to one of his comrades, and I heard him. And now,” he added, 
turning to Beaujolais, “‘since you still look like a child, why 
not go and talk to the sentry, make sure about it, and then 
come back and tell us; for goodness sake, hurry up and go!” 

Beaujolais immediately got up and went off. The shutter of 
the door was closed, and just as he was opening it to speak 
to the sentry, he heard someone giving orders, and recognized 
the voice of Massugue, artillery captain of the fortress, and a 
rabid terrorist, whose apartment was not far from ours. He 
stopped and listened: 

‘Keep a close eye on the prisoners in your care,” said Mas- 
sugue to our sentry, “for should they escape, it will be the end 
of you. If one of them should appear in the corridor after 
midnight, order him back to his room, and if he does not obey 
at once, don’t hesitate to shoot.” 

These words were followed by a whispering and a murmur- 
ing of which Beaujolais could make nothing. Before long, he 
once again recognized the voice of Massugue, who said: 

“Tomorrow, at four o’clock in the morning, they are com- 
ing here to take them to Orange.” 

This seemed clear enough, and Beaujolais heard no more; 
he came back at once and found me still talking to M. le Prince 
de Conti. 

“T have not been able to talk to the sentry,” he said as he 
came in, “for Massugue was there, and so I discovered nothing 
except that he has forbidden the sentry to allow us to walk in 
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the corridor after midnight. It would be useless for me to go 
back and listen; for one of the unfriendly battalions is on duty, 
and I would not be able to get anything out of the soldier 
who is at the door.” 

M. le Prince de Conti then went away, after bidding us good 
night and assuring us that he himself would spend a very bad 
one. As soon as he was gone, Beaujolais told me exactly what 
had happened, and said that the fear of causing more distress 
to our old kinsman had prevented him from revealing the 
truth. 

“As for us,” he added, “‘we have long been resigned to the 
fate that awaits us, and as it seems almost impossible to escape 
it, we ought not to get upset at the prospect of our sufferings 
coming to an end.” 

I also took this point of view, and after having told him 
so, we stopped talking, and gave ourselves up to our somewhat 
gloomy thoughts. About midnight, we heard the door of the 
corridor open; and by the light of a lamp which was placed 
exactly between our two windows, we saw Massugue cau- 
tiously advancing in a mysterious manner. He came up to the 
lamp, put it out, and went away. This unusual incident was 
not the sort of thing likely to lessen our gloom; for Massugue 
was capable of anything. As he was living near us, we were 
continually obliged both to see him and to hear him, and he 
always took care to make the most loathsome remarks in a 
loud voice, so that it would be impossible for us to miss a single 
word. For example, he said one day, as he was pounding some 
ingredients for cooking: 

“T wish I had all the Bourbons in my mortar. I would make 
them into a fine fricassé!”” 

This pleasant remark was accompanied by a string of oaths 
and with all the elegance of the jargon of Provence. 

After that, it is easily understood that his nocturnal visit 
meant that he had something unpleasant in store for us. We 
expected nothing less than another repetition of the 2nd of 
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September; for this scoundrel did not attempt to hide the fact 
that he had participated in the massacre of the prisoners in 
Paris, so we spent the next two hours in a state of intolerable 
anticipation. At the end of that time, mercifully, we went off 
to sleep, and we were agreeably surprised when we woke up 
to find that it was eight o’clock. As it was at four o’clock in the 
morning that they were due to come to take away the un- 
fortunate prisoners who were destined to be handed over to 
the Commission of Orange, and as it was now eight o’clock 
and no one had turned up, it seemed probable that they had 
no designs on us this time. We did, in fact, learn during the 
morning that the prisoners to whom Massugue had referred 
were those lodged on the floor above us. They had been taken 
away during the night and transferred to Orange, where the 
Commission condemned them to death on the scaffold. Our 
anxiety, nevertheless, had been just as acute as if it had been 
well-founded. We often had similar alarms to endure. On an- 
other occasion, about three o'clock in the afternoon, five or 
six men, roughly clad and wearing red bonnets on their heads 
and with long swords, appeared suddenly in the corridor. 

“Ah! £... ! said one of them. “You are b . .. comfortable 
here, you people.” 

Then, at the sight of M. le Prince de Conti, who was watch- 
ing them with terror: 

“Bonjour, Conti, are you frightened of us? We won’t do 
you any harm: we are delegates of the Society of Friends of 
Liberty” (in other words, the Club of Jacobins) “‘for inspecting 
prisoners, to see that everything is in order, and that authority 
is properly maintained. We must therefore carry out a general 
inspection.” 

The inspection extended indeed into the latrines, by which 
they feared we might be able to escape, no doubt! 

After they had gone away, we heard them heaping abuse 
upon a prisoner lodged in the next room, who, although a 
zealous Republican, had been condemned to six years in irons, 
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that is to say, to the galleys, for having displayed, in the time 
of the Sections, anti-Jacobin principles. 

“B...,b... of a Federalist!” they said to him. “We are 
going to have you sent to Toulon, where they will be careful 
to provide you, for your health’s sake, with a little rowing 
exercise. You may as well take with you a supply of hand- 
kerchiefs, for the little rings they will put on your legs will 
lacerate your skin until you get used to them. Anyhow, you 
probably won’t stay there very long, for your sentence was 
much too light. We will see that it is revised, you will have 
to submit to the national razor; do you hear me,j...f... 2?” 

The poor man heard so well that he fainted, but he escaped 
with a fright, for the threats of these scoundrels were not car- 
ried out, thanks to the fortunate event to which I shall refer in 
due course. Although revolted by the ferocity with which these 
wretches treated our poor neighbour, we were often irritated 
by a sort of affectation of rabid Republicanism, which he never 
ceased to display from morning to night. He had been a bar- 
rister and, since the Revolution, Procurator of the Commune 
of Marseilles, a post which he held for some time during 
the reign of the Sections. For this reason, the Jacobins pro- 
secuted him later as a Federalist, condemned him to six years 
in irons, and sent him to the Fort Saint Jean, where, pending 
his departure for Toulon, he had been given quite a good room, 
adjacent to ours, and freedom to walk about the fort. As our 
sentries often left our door open during the day in order to 
spare themselves the trouble of repeatedly opening and shutting 
it to let our servants in, we had the opportunity of getting to 
know Larguier (for this was his name); he used to get the 
public news-sheets and passed them on to us. He was not in 
the least upset by the dreadful list of victims which these papers 
contained every day, he seemed to be interested only in the 
success of the armies of the Republic. When they had met with 
a repulse we knew it at once, from Larguier’s air of dismay 
and from his lack of enthusiasm in producing for us the journal 
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which contained the news. If, on the contrary, the Republicans 
had had any success, he would cry out at once: 

“Victory! Victory!” expressing a delight which we were far 
from being able to share. Shortly before this visit of the Jacobin 
Commissioners, who treated him so badly, he went into trans- 
ports of delight about the battle of Fleurus,! the news of which 
had just reached him, and which was, as is known, followed 
by the capture of four fortified towns in Flanders and the con- 
quest of the Low Countries, Holland, etc., etc. The incredible 
zeal of this man had been in no way damped by the poor sort 
of compliments that he had been paid by the stout Republicans, 
and he hastened to give us proof of this during the following 
days by redoubling his demonstrations of delight on receiving 
some journals which contained news of fresh successes gained 
by the Republican armies. 

“There you are,” said M. le Prince de Conti, when we were 
alone, “there goes our last hope. The only chance we had for 
the destruction of the whole infernal set-up lay in the success 
of the Allies; but look at them now—beaten, crushed, annihi- 
lated! What remains for us? I have already told you, and I am 
telling you again, it’s the guillotine that remains for us, and we 
cannot escape it!” 

These melancholy reflections were by no means modified by 
an announcement which M. P ... had just made. He told us 
that he had now received a formal prohibition against allow- 
ing us to walk in the small garden and instructions to watch 
us more carefully than ever. We learnt at the same time that 
my aunt had just been denounced to the Convention by Vadier; 
it had been decreed that she should immediately be put into 
solitary confinement, and then be brought before the Tribunal 
of the Revolution. Everything pointed to the fact that our turn 
was not far off, and we were as completely resigned to it as 
it is possible to be, when the blessed day of the ninth 

1 On 26th June 1794 the Allies were defeated at Fleurus with heavy losses. 
Soon after the French occupied Brussels. [M. H.] 
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Thermidor, 27th July 1794,! snatched us from the fate that 
was being prepared for us‘and for many other victims. 

We were not as overjoyed by the first news of this great 
event as we would have been if we had foreseen what was to 
follow. We had already witnessed the fall of several all-powerful 
scoundrels, and in spite of that, scoundrelism had never ceased 
to be all-powerful. We did not venture, therefore, to flatter 
ourselves that the fall of Robespierre could put an end to all 
the horrors of which France had been the theatre for eighteen 
months, and which we had hardly any hope of escaping. We 
sincerely rejoiced, however, at getting rid of the man who 
appeared at all times to be the principal leader of the band of 
assassins whose knives were at our throats. The political dis- 
ruption amongst them seemed also to be a good omen; soon 
after, we no longer hesitated to hope and to rejoice, when we 
heard about the suspension of all the executions, the freeing 
of a great number of prisoners and the formal announcement 
by the Government that they renounced the bloodthirsty system 
for which they put all the blame on Robespierre and his accom- 
plices. Every day increased our hopes; and although at first, 
our situation remained materially the same as before, such a 
change had taken place in our mental attitude, that the effect 
on us had striking results. The ideas and the conversation of 
M. le Prince de Conti had already taken on a much less sombre 
hue. 

“Well, well,” he said, “it seems that they don’t want to cut 
our throats, at least not just yet; that, anyway, is something! 
But Heaven knows how long this fantasy of theirs will last, 
and whether they will not return very soon to their former 
ways. 

About three weeks after the ninth Thermidor we received 
a letter which gave us great pleasure: a long time had passed 
since we last had one from anyone. It was from Madame de 
B[uffon]. This wonderful friend, risking grave dangers to give 

1 The fall of Robespierre and a great number of his accomplices. 
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us in her letters all the consolation that she could, had ceased 
to write to us only when she was arrested and put in prison; 
she was there for five months and her first care, on recovering 
her freedom, had been to give us her news and to ask for ours, 
and to repeat assurances of her devoted friendship. We received 
also, about the same time, a letter from my mother, dated from 
the Luxembourg.! She told us that she had lately suffered a great 
deal, and that her health had greatly deteriorated in every way 
and was now in a very bad state; but she had every reason to 
hope that her condition would soon greatly improve. All this 
good news put new life into us: and in truth we had some 
need of it! 


1 The Luxembourg Palace was then used as a prison, and my mother was 
a prisoner there. 
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Chapter VI 


One morning we were awakened by shouts and cries of joy, 
and it was not long before we discovered the cause. A group 
of Jacobins, accused of conspiracy, had just been arrested, and 
they were being brought to the fort. Among these gentlemen 
were the President, the Public Prosecutor, and the Secretary of 
the Tribunal of the Revolution, all of whom had interrogated 
us, all of whom were responsible for so much bloodshed in 
Marseilles. Also among them were several other equally well- 
known scoundrels, including the President of the Jacobins of 
Marseilles, who, trying to escape from those who came to 
arrest him, took refuge on the roof of a house, from which he 
fell and broke his neck, but as he was not killed on the spot, 
he was brought to the fort, where he died soon after.1 Our 
neighbour, Larguier, could not contain himself for joy at see- 
ing his enemies brought low—it was he who had awakened us 
with his shouts of delight. We rejoiced along with him; for 
everything showed that the wind had entirely changed, and 
we had every reason to believe that it would become still more 
favourable. It was about this time that a mere trifle brought 
about between M. le Prince and ourselves a coldness which 
lasted almost all the rest of the time we spent together in this 
miserable abode. A discussion arose about a small rubbish hole 
situated at the end of our corridor. We had taken possession of 
this place, and our kinsman feared that by so doing we might 
get him into trouble. As his fears were entirely without 


1 The Secretary of this atrocious Tribunal was called C. . . . When he 
was arrested, his first words after protesting his innocence were, “Have they 
arrested Maillet? (his colleague and accomplice, the President of the Tri- 
bunal). He is a proper scoundrel!” It was the same C. . . . who took notes 
of my interrogation and who, every time that I replied “Yes” or “No”, 
told me to say—“‘Yes, Citizen”, or “No, Citizen”. 
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foundation, we did not give it up. This trifling disagreement 
made us decide to repay M. le Prince de Conti the money he had 
lent us, and our funds were therefore reduced to 120 francs in 
assignats, the equivalent at that time to a real value of 26 francs, 
apart from the 12 louis in gold which we kept religiously in 
reserve in case of emergency. Our financial situation was not 
very bright and did not give grounds for much satisfaction, 
but it obliged us to do something about it. Our neighbour 
Larguier, who, as I have already said, had formerly been a 
Procurator or barrister, was an expert in drawing up petitions 
and conducting business affairs. We had already obtained, 
through his help, our increase in the allowance of 12 francs 
a day, which in fact was not an increase at all, for since the 
allowance began, the value of the assignats had dropped by 
the same amount, but at least we were now back where we 
started, and that at least was something. We therefore applied 
to him again to find out if there was not some way of extract- 
ing some small part of the sum of 12,000 francs which my 
mother had sent on our behalf to the Administration, and of 
which we had never seen a penny. Larguier at once promised 
to draw up a petition composed in such a way that, if those to 
whom it was addressed had retained the slightest sense of shame, 
it would be impossible for them to refuse the restitution we 
demanded. But, to make sure of getting something, he advised 
us to limit our request for the moment to a quarter of the sum, 
without prejudice as to the remainder; and solely for the pur- 
pose of paying our debts and satisfying our most urgent needs. 
We agreed to this, although we did not share Larguier’s optim- 
ism. The Administration had, however, been changed since the 
ninth Thermidor, and was composed of much better men than 
formerly. Thanks to this change for the better and to the per- 
severance of Larguier we obtained, after making three or four 
petitions, first of all a receipt for the sum they had received on. 
our behalf, and then an order for payment of a quarter of it. 
On receiving this, we first made a point of handing over part 
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of it to Larguier, as proof of our gratitude. This sum of 3,000 
francs amounted in real value to about 600; and without doubt, 
in our present situation, this help was as substantial as it was 
unexpected. Moreover, since we had previously met with re- 
fusals of every kind, this first success gave us grounds for 
hoping that we might obtain more, and we therefore had 
every reason to be thoroughly satisfied. 

We experienced some time after a still greater satisfaction. 
Our true friend, Madame de B[uffon], having been informed 
by us of the cramped and uncomfortable living conditions in 
which we had been kept for so long, applied on our behalf for 
a little more freedom, pending a decision to bring our captivity 
to an end. She obtained at last, by her tenacity, a decree of the 
Committees of the Convention, by which they gave us the 
whole fort for our prison, with instructions that we were to 
be allowed to walk about as much as we wished and that we 
were no longer to be locked up in our rooms. One needs to 
have been eighteen months in close confinement in order to 
appreciate the value of such a favour: we felt an overwhelming 
sense of gratitude to the friend who had rendered us this ser- 
vice. As M. le Prince de Conti was included in this decree, we 
hastened, in spite of the lack of intimacy that there had lately 
been between us, to go and tell him all about it. He thanked 
us warmly, but treated the news with some indifference. 

“One must admit,” he said, “‘it is always something to be 
able to breathe freely. But if you will allow me to say so, 
I cannot share your joy for timeo Danaos ..., and I am always 
suspicious of favours from these gentlemen.” 

We left him to his suspicions, and we rushed off to enjoy 
the liberty, such as it was, that we had just obtained. One of 
our first thoughts was to go and see our aunt, whose name was 
also included in the decree which had been issued in our favour. 
We had not been allowed to see her for a very long time. We 
kissed her with special affection because of our great anxiety 
about her fate during the last days of Robespierre. She assured 
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us that she had been more anxious about us than about herself, 
as she had got it into her head that her sex, and the care she 
had always taken to keep aloof from politics, would be bound 
to save her; we could not conceal from her the fact that we 
were far from agreeing with her on this point, but she per- 
sisted in her opinion, so we said no more about it. On leaving 
her, we went and made a tour of “‘our little world”, which, 
I regret to say, took up very little of our time or energy, but 
which nevertheless gave us real delight. The fort was still filled 
with many prisoners of long standing who offered us their con- 
gratulations, but the newcomers eyed us with great disfavour, 
which we cordially reciprocated. Shortly after this happy change, 
which had encouraged us to have very high hopes, we received 
some information which plunged us once again into deep de- 
spair. It was M. le Prince de Conti who was the first to bring 
us the glad news. He came hurrying into our room and an- 
nounced in the most solemn and tragic voice: “Gentlemen, in 
spite of the coolness there has been between us for some time, 
I thought it my duty not to waste a moment in coming to tell 
you about the disastrous information I have just received, which 
concerns you as much as myself. Know then, gentlemen, that 
we are condemned, by a decree of the Convention, to im- 
prisonment for life!’ This announcement came on us like a 
thunderbolt, for we had known for some time that the 
Convention was deliberating our fate, and we had fondly 
hoped, from what had previously been said on the subject, 
that they would be content with exiling us for life from the territory 
of the Republic, which was what we wished for most; and now 
we were faced with imprisonment for life! We would un- 
doubtedly have preferred the guillotine. We asked our old kins- 
man where he had got this news, and he showed us the journal 
where he had found it. The facts, however, were not so clearly 
stated as he had led us to believe. As a result of a memorandum 
on the proposal to deport the members of the Bourbon family, now 
under detention in France, it had been decreed that, in view of 
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the extreme danger to the public interest of setting free the above 
mentioned individuals, they will be kept in prison, as long as the 
security of the country makes it necessary. The words “imprison- 
ment for life’ were not mentioned; but indeed it looked very 
like it, and we were filled with despair. Before very long, our 
hopes began to revive: we began to think that, as the fort was 
now our prison, and we had not given our parole, it would 
be very easy for us to escape; the only difficulty would be to 
find a boat which could take us to Genoa; if we did, the small 
sum of money we possessed would perhaps be enough. As 
prisoners very seldom have the choice of a variety of means 
of escape, they are obliged to take risks they would otherwise 
avoid. Thus we took a chance with our little hoard of money, 
and we lost it. Without entering into details of a story, which 
it would be both useless and tiresome to repeat here at any 
length, I will merely say in a few words that two young men, 
one of whom had been a page to the King, and both of whom 
had been brought to the fort some time before as Royalists, 
offered their services to help us to escape, with the most fervent 
assurances of zeal and devotion. We resolved to make the 
attempt. In order to achieve our purpose, we had to entrust 
them with the small sum, which was all we possessed. They 
stole it from us and cleared out. Thus we were left in a situa- 
tion all the more distressing because the loss of such a precious 
hoard removed further away than ever the objective we thought 
we were about to attain. 

Our situation from other points of view, became however 
less trying than it had been since the beginning of our captivity. 
We walked about, we paid visits to our fellow prisoners and 
played all sorts of games with them. When I say “‘our fellow 
prisoners’, I mean those with whom we were in sympathy. 
The Jacobins on the other hand, who, for the last few months, 
had begun to appear as prisoners, and whose numbers increased 
daily, kept to themselves and we had even less desire than they 
to alter the line of demarcation. Those who had been locked 
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up behaved like wild beasts; when we happened to come near 
their bars on our way from one place to another, they never 
failed to spit out a torrent of insults against us, our family, and 
all the ci-devants, whom they claimed to have treated far too 
mildly when they were in power. 

Towards the end of February 1795, our quarters were changed. 
We welcomed this all the more because everyone who visited 
us had to pass by the windows of M. le Prince de Conti, whose 
lack. of occupation, his age, and his restlessness, disposed our 
old kinsman to inquisitiveness and ill-natured gossip; and this, 
added to the coolness which still existed between us, made his 
proximity awkward and unpleasant. He himself was all the 
more relieved by our change of quarters, because by taking 
possession of our rooms and linking them up once again with 
his own, he had much more living space. Our former neigh- 
bour, Larguier, having obtained his freedom like most of the 
prisoners who had been locked up before the death of Robes- 
pierre, M. le Prince de Conti was able to add to his own apart- 
ments the Procurator’s little room which was well lit and had 
unbarred windows. As for ourselves, we shared two small 
rooms, clean and well lit, a still smaller room for Louis and a 
tiny kitchen. Our windows were not barred and they looked 
out on to the sea; but there could be very little anxiety about 
this because in view of their great height above ground, no 
one could suppose that they would provide a means of escape 
for anybody who already had the run of the fort. Moreover, 
at that time, they had other things to think about; there were 
better men now in the Government Departments; the Com- 
missioners of the Convention and representatives of the people 
were no longer human monsters or persecutors; to sum up, 
the system of rigorous severity had, thank God, ceased to be 
fashionable, or if it did still exist in some degree, it was uniquely 
used against the Jacobins who had for so long taken a horrible 
delight in it themselves. 

My mother had been transferred several months previously 
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from the Luxembourg to a maison de santé in the Rue Charonne, 
where she was more or less on parole. The air was good and 
she could easily get the attention required for her poor state 
of health. She sent us word that she had great hopes of seeing 
before long a considerable improvement in our situation, and 
even to be able to hold us in her arms. Her letters, the improve- 
ment in our general treatment, which we appreciated all the 
more keenly because we had been cruelly deprived of so much 
during the time, now nearly two years, we had been in prison, 
and the fact that the affairs of our unfortunate country had taken 
a turn for the better; all this encouraged us to hope. And, while 
still filled with a passionate desire to recover our freedom, 
we were able to wait more patiently for the outcome of a 
situation which, from every point of view, seemed to be 
improving. 

We succeeded in obtaining the payment of the rest of our 
12,000 francs, and although the value of the assignats decreased 
every day and had much reduced the value of this sum, we 
were glad to be able to take advantage of this help before its 
value was reduced to nothing at all. Our daily allowance was 
again slightly increased, but not in proportion to the enormous 
drop in value of the assignats;! and it would have been quite 
insufficient for our maintenance without the other help. Further- 
more, about this time our position was strengthened by an- 
other supply of money; 72 gold louis, which I had left at Nice 
at the time of my arrest, were sent back to me by the man to 
whom it had been entrusted. Our good friend, Madame de 
B[uffon], also was kind enough to send to us from time to time 
various little gifts which were both welcome and useful, and 
all these things combined to make our situation much more 
bearable. Thus several months passed without anything remark- 
able happening, except when one day we were dining with two 
young Royalists who had been imprisoned in the fort for having 


1In the autumn of 1795 an assignat for 100 francs was worth 5 sous; paper 
money was being issued at the rate of two milliard francs per month. [M. H.] 
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created a disturbance at the Comedy Theatre and using abusive 
language against the Convention. Over-excited, without realiz- 
ing it, by the wine of the Midi, we all joined together in singing 
anti-Republican songs. This resulted in a formal denunciation 
by some Jacobin prisoners who had heard us singing, and who 
alleged that this was an indication of some great plot. They 
added, as an additional proof of our perfidious intentions, that 
we had found a way to provide ourselves with arms and weapons 
and that we had hidden them in our rooms. This last fact was 
true: we had in our possession two or three sabres (or short 
cavalry swords) which we had bought from some soldiers; but 
it would have been ridiculous to suppose that they could have 
been used to carry out any sort of plot! We had only acquired 
them in order that we might protect ourselves if attacked by 
the Jacobins, who at that time were in great numbers in the 
fort and who often threatened to play some of their dirty tricks 
on us. Fortunately for us, the representative of the people to 
whom this denunciation was made was a reasonable man; he 
even shared our views; his name was Mariette. He at once sent 
for the Commandant of the fort, ordered him to inform us at 
once of the denunciation which had just been made, and to 
assure us that it would not be followed up because he regarded 
with contempt the source from which it came, and he did not 
see why anyone should be either surprised or offended because 
we were Royalists. As for the weapons, he asked us to give 
them up, and instead of having our rooms searched, as was the 
custom in such cases, he was satisfied to accept our word. He 
could not have behaved more honourably. We gave up, of 
course, the weapons we had, and were extremely appreciative 
of such behaviour, to which we were so little accustomed. 
A representative of the people of the same type as most of 
those who had preceded this one would not have failed after 
such a denunciation to have put us into cells and sent us off to 
be tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal. Mariette was not in 
the least like his ruthless colleagues. One day, when he was in 
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a boat which was passing the fort, and happened to see us at 
a window, he took off his hat and waved to us most politely 
and in the most natural way imaginable. It is not difficult to 
realize that a trifle of this kind can give real pleasure to anyone 
in a situation such as ours. I do not know what line of conduct 
Mariette had adopted in politics or what he did before the 
Revolution; he was a man who, as a rule, did not attract much 
attention, except at Marseilles, where he won the esteem of all 
decent people and aroused the implacable hatred of the Jacobins. 
As for the latter, some of them were still being brought every 
day into the fort, and about the beginning of May, they were 
all under lock and key, some in cells and some in rooms. The 
harshness shown to them reached such a point that their rela- 
tives or friends were not allowed to bring in their food as they 
had done before. Those of them who had some money were 
nevertheless able to procure some food and drink; but the others 
were reduced to nothing but bread and water. They must have 
been seething with rage, but they no longer showed it; and 
these same creatures who had inspired so much terror, now in 
their turn felt its effect. It was about this time that the ““Com- 
panions of Jesus”’ and the “Children of the Sun” were founded, 
who have since become famous in the Midi; they were com- 
posed of young men whose parents had been massacred by the 
Jacobins, and who believed themselves entitled to avenge their 
death by slaughtering such of these miserable creatures as they 
could find. Often, when they met any of them being conducted 
to prison, they broke through the guard, and cut the prisoners 
to pieces. We witnessed several of these horrible scenes which 
took place at the entrance to the fort. They announced, more- 
over (at the top of their voices, in order that the prisoners might 
hear them), that if justice was not done immediately to all the 
scoundrels who were kept in prison, they would see to it them- 
selves, and would follow the example of the massacre at Lyons. 
One can understand that the anxiety of those who were thus 
threatened would be sufficient to enable them to control 
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their fury. Would to God that these young men had been 
satisfied with this result, instead of themselves becoming 
as wicked criminals as the others! If they had, we would 
never have been witnesses of the horrible scenes which took 
place shortly after, and about which I am now going to tell 
the story. 
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Chapter VII 


On 6th June of that year 1795, about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, while we were both occupied, Beaujolais in reading and 
I in drawing, we suddenly heard loud shouts of: 

“To arms! Raise the drawbridge!” 

We at once ran to the window, which looked on to the 
courtyard, and we saw the soldiers of the guard run to their 
posts, seize their arms and rush towards the drawbridge. A 
moment later these same soldiers came back in disorder, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of men armed with sabres, swords and 
pistols, without uniforms and most of them with their sleeves 
rolled up above the elbow. In their midst there was an officer 
whom they were carrying and who appeared to be wounded. 
At the top of their voices, they were bawling out part of a 
song called ““The Awakening of the People’, of which the last 
verse went as follows: 


Mournful ghosts of innocence 
Peace be with you in your tomb! 
The halting day of vengeance 
Now brings your hangman’s doom. 


It was impossible to have the slightest doubt about the inten- 
tions of these madmen, and even of the ease with which they 
could carry them out, now that they had succeeded in entering 
the fort, and that the soldiers seemed to offer them no resist- 
ance. It was certain that we were not among those whose blood 
they were after, but it was not so certain that, drunk as they 
appeared to be, and as in fact they were, we might not become 
their unintentional victims. We quickly realized what might 
happen, and we hastened to barricade ourselves in as thoroughly 
as possible. Fire-irons, roasting-spits, logs, tables and chairs were 
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hastily piled up against the door, and in case our ramparts were 
breached, we were determined to escape by the windows which 
looked out on the sea. We had hardly finished barricading 
ourselves in when there was a knock at the door. At first 
we did not reply. The knocks were repeated and a voice cried: 
“Open the door, whoever you may be! We do not wish you 
any harm; we are carrying the Adjutant of the Commandant 
of the fort, who is dying, and we cannot put him anywhere 
else as all the rooms are locked.” 

We replied that, if we were able to help the Adjutant in 
any way, we would hasten to do so; but we asked them to 
remember that we were not in prison on account of our 
Jacobinism, but precisely the opposite. They replied that they 
were aware of this and begged us to open the door quickly, 
because there was no time to be lost. On this assurance, we 
decided to open the door. Thereupon, ten or twelve young 
men, fairly well dressed, but with their sleeves turned up and 
swords in their hands, came in carrying the Adjutant whom 
they deposited on my bed. Then they turned and spoke to us: 

“Are you not Messieurs d’Orléans?” On our replying in the 
affirmative, they assured us that far from wishing to take our 
lives, they would defend them with all their strength, if 
they were endangered; that the act of justice that they were 
going to carry out would contribute as much to our safety 
as to theirs, and to that of all honest men; then they asked us 
for brandy, of which assuredly they did not seem to have 
any need. We had none; but we found a bottle of aniseed 
which they poured out into soup plates; and then they went 
out, recommending the Adjutant to our care. Either as a guard 
for him, or to prevent one of their comrades from making some 
fatal mistake about us, they posted one of their number on 
sentry duty at our door. The Adjutant was pale as death, and 
we had some trouble in bringing him round; but he was not 
wounded: they had lost no time in disarming him, though 
without giving him even a scratch, but the fright which this 
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ceremony had caused him, plus all the consequences which 
would result from it, was the true explanation of his fainting 
fit. As soon as he recovered, he wanted to get out to do his 
best, he said, to take some action to resist the hideous work 
that was afoot; but his exit was now barred by two sentries who 
had been posted there by the assassins. At that moment we 
heard the door of one of the cells in the second courtyard 
being battered down, followed by frightful screams, heart- 
rending groans, and then howls of joy. The blood froze in 
our veins and we remained silent and speechless. At the end 
of about twenty minutes, while the butchers were at work in 
that cell, we heard the hideous gang returning to the first court 
which was overlooked by our windows. Almost mechanically 
we went to look out and we saw that they were trying to break 
down the door of cell Number One, exactly opposite our win- 
dow, in which there were about twenty prisoners. They had 
already slaughtered about twenty-five in the other cell. Those 
in Number One, whose door fortunately for them opened from 
within, were able to barricade it so effectively that after having 
endeavoured in vain to break it down for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, the assassins gave it up. They fired a few pistol shots 
through the bars, and promised they would come back as soon 
as they had finished off the others. 

About six o’clock, the Commandant of the fort was brought 
along by two of these gentlemen, who had left him only the 
sheath of his sword; they locked him up with his Adjutant 
along with us. When the Commandant (who had been ab- 
sent) returned to the fort, he had found the drawbridge raised, 
and as he was unable to get them to lower it, he decided to 
climb in through the moat, but on getting in he was disarmed 
and brought to our rooms. He swore, he raged, he dug his 
teeth into his hand; he stormed at his white-livered, terror- 
stricken Adjutant, and all the time we heard the shrieks of the 
victims, the pistol shots, and the thumping and the slashing of 
the clubs and swords of the assassins. About seven o’clock, we 
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heard the sound of cannon fire in the fort and we learnt after- 
wards that it had been directed by the assassins against cell 
Number Nine, where the prisoners, more than thirty in num- 
ber, were raked by gunfire and then burnt; for, in order that 
their business, according to their odious expression, would go 
forward more speedily, they had had the idea of setting fire 
to the cell, by pushing a large quantity of straw through the 
ventilators. It was about nine o'clock, and long after dark, 
when we heard a voice crying out in the first courtyard: 

“Here are the representatives of the people! The drawbridge 
must be lowered, for they are threatening to treat us as rebels 
if we do not act at once.” 

“T don’t care a b... for the representatives,’ said another 
voice, “‘and I will blow out the brains of the first coward who 
attempts to obey them. Come on, comrades, on with the 
business, we will soon be finished.” As soon as they were out 
of sight, the soldiers of the guard let down the drawbridge 
and the representatives entered, carrying torches and followed 
by a large number of Grenadiers and Hussars on foot. 

“Wretched men,” they cried as they came in, “make an end 
of this dreadful carnage. In the name of the law, stop this 
hateful orgy of vengeance.” 

Many of them answered: “‘If the law had treated these people 
according to their deserts, we would not have been obliged 
to take action ourselves! Now the wine has been drawn, it 
must be drunk!” 

The massacre went on. 

“Grenadiers,’’ cried out the representatives, ‘“‘arrest these mad- 
men at once and fetch the Commander of the fort. Where has 
he got to?” They were told that he had been shut up in a room 
upstairs, so they insisted on being conducted to it. These repre- 
sentatives were named Isnard and Cadroy. When they came 
into our room, they asked the Commandant to explain his 
behaviour, and they appeared to be convinced that it had been 
impossible for him to make an effective resistance against this 
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hideous outbreak; then they sat down on our beds, complained 
of the excessive heat and asked for something to drink; they 
were brought some wine. Isnard rejected it and cried out with 
a tragic voice: “This is blood!” He was then offered some 
aniseed, and this he hastily swallowed. A moment later, as 
people continued to swarm into our room, they withdrew into 
the adjoining one in order to talk quietly, and they shut them- 
selves up there with the Commandant. After a few minutes, 
they came back again. At that moment five or six of the 
assassins arrived all covered with blood. 

“Representatives of the people,” they said, “‘allow us to finish 
our business; it won’t take long, and it will be a good thing for 
you all.” 

“Villains,” they replied, “‘you fill us with horror !”’ 

“We have done nothing but avenge the deaths of our fathers, 
our brothers and our friends, and indeed you yourselves have 
encouraged us!” 

“Arrest these scoundrels,” cried the representatives. Fourteen 
were in fact arrested, but they were set free two days later. 

Thus ended that night, which resulted in the death of eighty 
of these unfortunate people; among them were many who 
were innocent, including a shoemaker who had been locked 
up only because he had cried ‘“‘Long live the King!’’ Not one 
of the leading scoundrels lost his life: cell Number One con- 
tained many of them, and it had proved impossible to break 
into it; the tower itself was full of them, and there also the 
assassins had been unable to force an entry. On the next day, 
the fort was still strewn with the dead and dying, like a battle- 
field. Here and there were hideous pools of blood; and to add 
to the horrors of the situation, the air was thickened with foul 
smoke from the burnt-out cells. It was only then that we were 
horrified to discover under our beds and under some of our 
chairs three or four daggers covered with blood up to the hilt; 
it is probable that they had been thrown there by some of the 
assassins who had wanted to get rid of these proofs of their 
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crimes, when they had slipped into our room along with the 
crowd which had followed the representatives of the people. 
Several of the victims of this massacre lived for two or three 
days and died soon after in great pain—all the greater because 
no one was in any hurry to go to their help. When passing 
through the fort the day after that terrible night, 1 heard a 
plaintive and imploring voice calling me from inside one of 
the cells. I went nearer and I recognized a man who had been 
a Municipal Officer and who in that capacity had been one of 
my guards at the Palais; he was supposed then to be a fanatical 
Jacobin, but I myself had never any reason to complain about 
his behaviour; moreover, he was in pain. 

“Citizen,” he said to me, “I am dying; I was shut up in 
cell Number Six when they set fire to it. I don’t know how 
I managed to survive, when all the others perished. Would to 
God that I had died when they did! I would not then have 
to suffer the agony which I still endure; but for pity’s sake, 
get me some help or finish me off, for nothing can be worse 
than the torture which I am now suffering.” 

I promised to do what I could to get him some help, and 
I ran at once to the Commandant of the fort in order to point 
out to him the barbarity of leaving these unfortunate men in 
such a state, without making any attempt to help them. 

“T have already sent for a surgeon,” he said to me, “‘and 
I can’t help it if he doesn’t come; all that scum has been re- 
sponsible for the death of so many honest people, that no one 
should waste any pity on them.” 

“T don’t like them any more than you do,” I said to him, 
“but apart from the fact that there may be many that are inno- 
cent, to allow them to perish in this way would make you as 
guilty as the most bloodthirsty among them.” 

“T will send again to fetch the surgeon, and that’s all that 
I can do; for if I were to undertake personally to go and help 
them, they would probably be cured in quite a different way.” 

The surgeon arrived, but too late, and the unfortunate man 
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for whom I had pleaded died, along with several others. 

An Englishman, whom a privateer had captured on board a 
merchant ship, where he was the supercargo, had been taken 
to the fort as a prisoner of war two days before the massacre. 
The poor man, as can easily be imagined, was paralysed with 
fright at these unexpected horrors, especially as he knew noth- 
ing about the cause, or the people taking part. He was con- 
vinced that the assassins were Jacobins, and that as an Englishman 
they would finish him off. He did not speak nor understand 
a word of French. As we were the only people in the fort who 
could speak English, we were asked to act as interpreters. He 
was delighted to find someone to talk to, assured us that his 
detention was illegal, and asked us to use our influence to try 
and get him out. I made him put all his complaints in writing, 
and I drew up several petitions on his behalf; although they 
promised to put matters right, days passed and our man was 
still in the fort, pining away with impatience and boredom. 
He complained bitterly that, apart from the unpleasantness of 
his situation, his detention would considerably upset his busi- 
ness affairs. Sympathizing with his bad luck, we offered to try 
and help him to escape. He was delighted at the idea. As he 
had some money in a bank in Marseilles we were able to ob- 
tain for him, under a fictitious name, a booking on board a 
Danish ship which was due to sail in a few days. One of our 
former fellow prisoners named Joliet, a poor creature, well 
meaning and very reliable, whom we had often employed to 
do our messages, and had now obtained his freedom, under- 
took to carry the Englishman’s trunk on board and to provide 
him with a rope which he himself would attach to the ramparts. 
The Englishman had only to slide down the rope and he would 
find waiting for him a boat which would take him on board 
the Danish ship. No sooner said than done. On the eve of the 
departure of the ship, we warned the Englishman to be ready 
to leave that night and to put himself completely in the hands 
of our man, who in fact carried out the enterprise without a 
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hitch. The Englishman embarked, the ship sailed, and we heard 
no more about him. The day after his escape, they came and 
asked us what had happened to him, and we pretended, of 
course, to be greatly surprised on hearing that he had disap- 
peared. I do not know if they suspected that we had had some- 
thing to do with it; but as they could find no proof of any 
sort, the matter was not pursued, and the concierge got off 
with a severe reprimand. It may seem surprising that since we 
were able to help a fellow prisoner so easily, we did not make 
use of this facility to escape ourselves. But to begin with, our 
situation was infinitely more bearable than it had been for a 
long time, and our complete confidence in our ability to escape, 
should we wish to do so, lessened the urgency of our desire 
to do so. Furthermore, my mother was sending us positive 
assurances that we were going to be freed, and this expectation 
deterred us from taking a step which we believed we could 
have taken at any moment and which, moreover, ran counter 
to the views and plans of one to whom we owed so much re- 
spect and affection. We forced ourselves, therefore, to continue 
to be patient. An event which happened about the end of 
August contributed in no small degree to exhausting what 
patience we still had left. M. le Prince de Conti and my aunt 
obtained their freedom: they were not completely at liberty 
because they had stated that they were unwilling to leave 
France; they were, however, confined within the limits of a 
town, Autun for one of them, and Moulins for the other, with 
the prospect, however, of being relieved before long from this 
restriction. We were naturally delighted at the success of their 
efforts, and of course they were in transports of joy; but why 
were we still left in prison when they were given their free- 
dom, we, who were imprisoned only by the authority of the 
same decree which had condemned them? Whatever this meant, 
we congratulated them with all our hearts and went to see them 
off, as far as the limits of our frontier, that is to say, as far as the 
drawbridge. Nevertheless, in spite of all my mother’s promises, 
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which, we began to think, were founded on somewhat vague 
hopes, we remained in the Fort Saint Jean, forgotten and in 
a state of profound depression. My mother answered the anxious 
inquiries which we made to her on this subject, by saying that 
our uncle and our aunt were not in the same category as we 
were, one on account of his age, and the other on account of 
her sex, and therefore were unlikely to stir up any trouble, 
whereas we might quite easily do so; and that nevertheless our 
freedom would soon be granted, but on condition that we en- 
joyed it away from France—a condition which did not in the 
least upset us. But why, once again, did they not take the de- 
cision about us, when they took it about our kinsmen? The 
reply was that the Committees were too busy to occupy them- 
selves with our affairs; but that immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the great work of the Constitution, they would then turn 
their attention to us. Nevertheless, time went on, the Constitu- 
tion was completed, and still nothing was done about us! Even 
after the Constitution had been passed, they still continued to 
defer making a decision. Meantime every day things were taking 
a turn for the worse. The Jacobins, whose odious and blood- 
thirsty reign had seemed to be a thing of the past, now dared 
to begin to raise their heads again; they were released from 
prison, and the day of the thirteenth vendémaire, or 4th 
October, on which the Convention succeeded in disarming the 
sections of Paris which had revolted, seemed at last as if it 
must ensure their triumph. The arrival of Fréron in the capacity 
of Agent of the Government increased our anxiety, and our 
apprehension was intensified by the measures which he hastened 
to adopt and by the open protection which he accorded to the 
most ardent Jacobins: he was not merely content to set them 
free, but he employed them in government offices and chased 
out the right-minded men. The latter he had already begun to 
harass; and those among them who, in the days of Robespierre, 
had been obliged to seek safety in flight, were now obliged, 
once again, to have recourse to the same sad necessity. 
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We had at that time, as Commandant of the fort, a man 
named Bétemps, who had held the post during the days of 
Robespierre; a thoroughly honest man, he had hardly ever 
hidden his anti-Jacobin sentiments, and his conduct towards us 
had always been impeccable. He was not in command at the 
time of the massacre, he had then been employed in some other 
capacity; but he was called back some time after and continued 
to keep the Jacobins, who were still in great numbers in the 
fort, under the strictest discipline, while to us he granted all 
the concessions which lay in his power. He allowed us to bathe 
in the sea, and even gave us permission to go and have our 
midday meal on the opposite shore. Fréron knew quite well 
where his sympathies lay, and especially noticed the ill-concealed 
contempt in which he himself was held. He ordered Bétemps 
to come and see him. Bétemps refused to go; and when 
Fréron’s commissioners came to the fort, he had the impudence 
to call them vile scoundrels, servants of that worm of a Sultan, etc. 
The worm of a Sultan did not hesitate, as can well be imagined, 
to avenge such an insult; he issued at once an order for his 
arrest; and we were in his room when someone came to warn 
him that the gendarmes were coming to take him into custody: 

“Give me my pistols,” he said coolly, “and have a boat 
brought along under my window; if the b... get hold of 
me, I will make sure at least that they have to pay for it.” 

Nevertheless, although he made no attempt to hurry, he 
managed to escape before the gendarmes reached his apartment. 
They looked for him all over the fort, storming and swearing, 
and they seized his secretary against whom Fréron had also 
issued a warrant of arrest. During this time, Bétemps was hid- 
ing in the house of one of his friends, who put him on board 
a ship for Leghorn a few days after, in spite of all Fréron’s 
efforts to find him. To replace him at the fort, he selected a 
man named Grippe, formerly a corporal, a fanatical Jacobin 
who got drunk every day. Everything that now happened 
seemed to us like the beginning of a return to those terrible 
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days which made us shudder even to think of. We came to 
the conclusion, after careful deliberation, that the time had now 
come to avail ourselves of the facility, which we still had, to 
break out of prison, before they made this impossible for us 
by thrusting us into a dungeon and this time, never to leave 
it again. Bétemps had promised us, a few days before his escape, 
to facilitate ours, by all going together. “‘Tempus est f. . . cam- 
pum,” he said to us with a laugh; but Fréron’s order of arrest 
hastened his departure, and we had no time to arrange to go 
with him. Grippe, the Commandant, whose name called up 
such painful memories, had tightened up his orders, and no 
one was permitted now to enter the fort except those on busi- 
ness, and our servants, to whom he was obliged to allow free 
entry in accordance with former regulations. I say “‘our ser- 
vants’, because in addition to Louis, we had engaged a maid 
called Francoise. 

The first step we took was to secure a passage on board an 
Italian ship due shortly to sail. A Tuscan captain agreed to take 
on board, for a very reasonable figure, two young men and 
their servants, on condition that they possessed passports, other- 
wise he would expect to receive a pile of gold. This obstacle 
seemed terrifying to us at first; but we learnt soon after that a 
clerk in the Communal or Municipal office was selling passport 
forms for 2 or 3 louis, and was making money out of the 
business. We hastened to take advantage of this opportunity 
and for 4 louis we each obtained a passport, which we filled 
in as we pleased, taking care to put in fictitious names; we 
slightly altered our ages and finally put in an exact description 
of our appearance. Now that we possessed our precious pass- 
ports we concluded our bargain with the Tuscan captain who 
was due to leave for Leghorn three or four days later. All this 
business was put through by the same person who had helped 
Bétemps to escape, and who, himself fearing a revival of 
Jacobinism, had decided to leave on the same ship as ourselves. 

Although we were almost certain of being able to leave by 
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the drawbridge if we waited for nightfall and muffled our- 
selves in our cloaks, we decided, nevertheless, that unfortunately 
should one of us be recognized and forced to return, a rope 
would be provided so that he could escape by the window, 
while the other, after an agreed period, would come to the 
foot of the Tower which was lapped by the waves, to collect 
his comrade with a boat. It will be seen what a necessary pre- 
caution this was, and what bad luck it was that all our plans 
were so cruelly frustrated. 

The sailing date of the ship was fixed; and we made prepara- 
tions to decamp at nightfall the evening before. We had pre- 
viously sent Louis on several trips with the few belongings we 
wished to take away with us, and we had arranged to spend 
the night with a relative of the person who had taken charge 
of the whole affair, and then to go on board, and all leave 
together at daybreak. After having had a light supper, for we 
were so excited we could not eat much, we waited impatiently 
for nightfall to enable us to carry out our great adventure. 
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Chapter VIII 


It was now the 18th of November, and it was quite dark at 
half-past five; therefore we decided to start at a quarter past. 
We agreed that we should not both leave together, so as to 
provide less ground for suspicion, and we decided that Beau- 
jolais must go first with Louis, and that a few minutes later 
I would make my way out alone and rejoin him on the quay, 
where he would be walking slowly until I caught him up. In 
the event of my being unable to rejoin Beaujolais within ten 
minutes, it was agreed that he would take for granted that it 
had been impossible for me to leave by the drawbridge and 
that he would come with a boat and pick me up at the foot of 
the Tower. Before setting off, Louis went out to inspect the 
approaches to the drawbridge to make certain that the Com- 
mandant was not about, or anyone else who might recognize 
us; and when he came back to report that the coast was clear, 
I threw my arms round Beaujolais in a state of great agitation. 
It was an effort to tear myself from him and let him go, although 
I had every hope of being able to rejoin him almost imme- 
diately. He went off with the faithful Louis. The five minutes 
which followed after his departure seemed to me terribly long; 
at last, at the end of that time, having heard nothing, I wrapped 
myself up in my cloak, pulled my hat down over my eyes, 
and double locked the door of our room, confident that I 
would never go back again. I passed by four sentries; none of 
them stopped me; I crossed the fatal bridge, and, believing 
myself to be already free, I offered up a prayer of thankfulness 
for my deliverance. But I reckoned without my host, and the 
proverb did not lie. Scarcely had I taken a few steps when I 
met that cursed host, that is to say, the Commandant of the fort, 
who was on his way home. I recognized him at once from the 
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white cloak that he wore; but putting on a bold face, I hoped 
that he would take no notice of me. No such luck! He came up 
to me, and asked me where I was going. 

“What business is that of yours, Citizen? I don’t know who 
you are.” 

“Tam the Commandant of the fort, and I have just seen you 
leave it.” 

“Quite true, I have been dining there with one of my friends, 
an artillery man, and I would have told you this at once if 
I had known who you were.” 

“Nonsense! You are one of the prisoners, and, by Heaven, 
you will be good enough to go back, as I am responsible for 
you. 

“You are making a great mistake, I assure you, and you are 
mistaking me for someone else.” 

“No; you are the elder of the two Orléans, and I repeat that 
if you do not go back at once I will call the guard and have 
you taken in charge.” 

“Such force would be quite unnecessary, for I have no in- 
tention of offering any resistance. I was going to the theatre, 
as I have already done several times without your knowledge. 
Since I have been unlucky enough to meet you this evening, 
I will be deprived of that pleasure; so that’s the whole 
story.” 

“Deprived of it you certainly will be! I will see to that my- 
self; for I am going to shut you up in your room at once and 
post a sentry at your door.” 

“T thank you for this kind attention and I wish you good 
evening.” 

As I was speaking, we had already reached the fort, and I 
was going sadly up the staircase followed by a corporal and 
a musketeer. I was in the depths of despair. After having be- 
lieved myself to be really free, I was now confronted with 
obstacles all the more formidable since no doubt all precautions 
would be taken to prevent me from overcoming them. There 
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was not a moment to be lost; and since they had been so im- 
prudent as to put me back in my room, which overlooked the 
sea, I must take advantage of this and escape by the window 
as quickly as possible. I found our maid Frangoise at the door 
of our room: she was in the secret; she was dumbfounded at 
secing me again. Before she had time to express her surprise, 
I made her enter the room with me, and as the sentry had not 
locked our door, I took the key and double locked it on the 
inside. 

“My dear Francoise,” I then said to her, “I was recognized 
by that cursed Commandant who was returning to the fort 
just as I went out; he has threatened to have me locked up, and 
since unfortunately I am still in this room, it is essential that 
without losing a moment you help me to tie the rope to the 
window, for very soon it will probably be impossible for me 
to escape.” 

“The Lord be here!” she said to me in patois. “You will 
break your neck, and I will be guillotined!” 

Then she began to cry. I told her that if she had nothing but 
tears and moans to offer me she had better go away and let 
me manage without help; for I was quite determined. The 
poor woman then protested that she did not wish to leave 
me; that her only concern was on my account, and that since 
I had decided to escape by the window she would not go away 
until she had seen me at the foot of the Tower. Thereupon, 
after having tied the rope round a kind of staple which was 
fixed to the window, I recommended Francoise to make sure 
that it did not come undone; and after having expressed my 
gratitude to her for her devotion to me, I climbed out of the 
window and entrusted myself to the fatal rope. Hardly had I 
reached half-way down, that is to say to about thirty feet, 
when the rope broke and I fell, but before I lost consciousness 
I had time to hear my kind Francoise call out: 

“Ah! mairé dé Diou, es mouort, lou pauvre infan!” (‘‘Ah, 
mother of God, he is dead, the poor child!) 
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I did indeed remain as if I were dead for more than a quarter 
of an hour: on opening my eyes, I was struck by the brilliance 
of the moonlight, and I found myself half immersed in the 
sea. My back was very painful and also my right ankle, which 
I believed to be only sprained, thanks to the sand on which 
I had fallen. However, after having waited for some time for 
the boat which Beaujolais had undertaken to bring, I decided 
to swim across the harbour and then reach as best I could the 
house of our rendezvous, or some other where I could be 
equally safe. 

It was then that I realized, from the great pain that I suffered, 
that my foot was seriously injured; and as I was losing strength, 
I had the greatest difficulty in swimming the five or six strokes 
which took me no further than the chains of the harbour; there 
I was able to rest. The port was not yet closed, and I expected 
that before it was, some boat might pass which would agree 
to take me away. I had about 30 gold louis which was half of 
all that we possessed, and Beaujolais had the other half. I hoped 
that part of this sum, or if necessary, the whole of it, would 
be enough to persuade some passing boatman to take me away. 
But no! During the two mortal hours that I remained on this 
chain, seven boats passed by; in vain I made pathetic entreaties 
to each one of them, accompanied by promises of reward. 

“Who are you,” they called out, “and what are you doing 
there?” 

“T am dying. If you will come and take me away in your 
boat, you will not regret your trouble, and I will pay you 
well.” 

“Oh!” they said, “‘we have no time,” and then they added: 
“He must be up to no good, for what can an honest man be 
doing here at this time of night?” and they went on rowing. 


1] learnt afterwards that Beaujolais when he saw that I had failed to join 
him had immediately attempted to get a boat to come and fetch me, but 
that in spite of all his offers, no boatman would agree to leave the port at 
that hour. 
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During that time I suffered the agonies of a martyr—physic- 
ally and mentally. The pain in my foot and in my back had 
given me a violent fever, and a fit of shivering which made 
my teeth chatter. I was, moreover, in the water up to my 
waist, and this immersion of more than two hours in the month 
of November added the final misery to my situation. Every 
time that I heard the noise of a boat, my hope revived a little, 
but the abominable callousness of these men drove me almost 
immediately into the depths of despair. At last I was beginning 
to lose consciousness when I heard the noise of another boat, the 
eighth, which was coming near. I gathered together my remain- 
ing strength to implore the help of the boatmen, and this time 
the answer was less heartless but not altogether satisfactory. 

“We can’t do anything,” they cried out, “‘just now, for we 
must first go home; but we will not be long and we will come 
back immediately.” 

“Good friends, do hurry, otherwise it will be too late, for 
I am nearly dead.” 

I found it very difficult to articulate even these few words; 
I fell back and lost consciousness. I was aroused a quarter of 
an hour later by the return of the boat when the men lifted 
me up to take me away. I was so dreadfully battered and every 
part of my body in such pain that getting me into the boat 
was a great effort. As soon as I was in the boat, they asked me 
who I was. Although I could only stammer a few words, I 
was nevertheless able to make them understand that as they 
seemed to me to be honest folk I was sure that they possessed 
enough human sympathy to take me to the house which I would 
point out, without overwhelming me with questions which I 
was not then in a fit state to answer; and that, moreover, I 
would pay them for their trouble so that they would have no 
occasion for regret. The house which I pointed out to them 
was quite close; it belonged to a wig-maker called Mangin, 
a completely reliable man in whom I had absolute confidence. 
One of the boatmen then said to me: 
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“IT know who you are; I recognized you at once, for I have 
often seen you at the fort when the National Guard was on 
duty there; but I will not take advantage of it, rest assured. 
I am a good Royalist. I will take you to Mangin’s house, he 
is my friend.” 

This assurance considerably relieved my anxiety: I had no 
idea what was in store for me. As they were obliged, when 
lifting me out of the boat, to take the same precautions which 
had been necessary shortly before when putting me into it, all 
this took time and attracted the attention of a few loafers 
who were passing on the quay and stopped to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

“Ah! here is a wounded man, where did they pick him up? 
How did he get into such a state? Who is responsible for it?” 

More people gathered round, and soon a crowd had assembled. 

“There is nothing wrong,’ said my protector; “we have just 
found this man who, presumably while drunk, had a fight with 
someone, and was wounded; we are taking him back to his 
house.” 

At that moment, one of the inquisitive crowd came right 
up to me, and looked me close in the face, crying out in his 
horrible jargon: 

“Eh! f... 0! es oun des Orléans; lou connaisci ben; faut qu’ayga 
vougu s’escapa.” 

(“Eh! £... e! it is one of the Orléans; I know him well; he 
must have been trying to escape.”’) 

Straight away they called the guard and rushed off to tell 
Citizen Fréron about the prisoner they had just taken and ask- 
ing for instructions. Meanwhile, I was left provisionally in 
Mangin’s house with four members of the Guard and a sentry 
at the door. I asked for a surgeon, for I was in great pain and 
badly needed his help. They brought me an old man in a wig 
who declared when he saw my leg that it was far too swollen 
for anything to be done until the next morning, and contented 
himself meantime with ordering it to be poulticed. I spent the 
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whole night in a state of great physical and mental agony. 
After my belief that I would almost certainly recover my free- 
dom of which I had been deprived for more than two and a 
half years, I saw myself suddenly back (and probably for ever) 
in the devilish grip of men whose atrocious characteristics were 
known to me from experience, and who would behave with 
even greater cruelty because of my attempt to escape. More- 
over, I knew nothing about what had happened to my brother: 
I was probably fated never to see him again; and, deprived of 
the consolation of his company, I would have to drag out my 
miserable existence alone, in the depths of some dungeon, until 
the time came when they decided to cut my throat! By adding 
these heart-rending reflections, and a thousand others of the 
same kind, to the pain I suffered in my leg, which was quite 
intolerable, one can get some idea of how I felt. 

To make matters worse, M. Fréron insisted on arranging for 
me to be questioned. He did not come himself; but he sent 
three commissioners to undertake this task. These gentlemen, 
after having made an inventory of everything which was in 
my pockets, and having taken possession of my money and 
my watch (afterwards returned to me), began as follows: 

“Who are you?” 

“You know that as well as I do.” 

“Never mind, you must answer our questions; for we are 
interrogating you in the name of the law. Once more, what is 
your name?” 

‘Antoine Philippe d’Orléans.” 

“What were you doing at the foot of the wall of the Fort Jean 
when you were found there?” 

“Thad fallen down, trying to escape.” 

“Why did you try to escape?” 

“To be delivered from the atrocious tyranny which I have 
had to endure for the last two and a half years, and to recover 
my freedom of which I had been illegally deprived.” 

““What has happened to your brother?” 
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“T know nothing about it; I hope that, with better luck than 
mine, he has managed to get free of you, and that you will 
never see him again.” 

“What is this passport that we found in your pocket, and 
how did you get hold of it?” 

“That is one thing I am determined not to tell you. In every 
way I know quite well that I am in your power, and that you 
will not spare me; but I also know that I have no longer 
anything to lose, and I must tell you that as I am already 
sufficiently tormented by pain which is almost overpowering 
me, I am not going to answer any more of your tiresome 
questions.” 

In fact, they asked me several others, but in vain, and after 
some equally useless threats, they said as they went away: 

“He seems a bit delirious.” 

But I had not yet reached that stage; however, I soon began 
to feel that my mind was wandering. Poor Mangin, in whose 
house I was, felt very upset and gave me every attention he 
possibly could. I complained that my leg felt as cold as ice, for 
there was no circulation in it; in vain they surrounded it with 
hot bricks, almost red-hot; I did not feel them. I said at the 
time to Mangin: 

“You can see for yourself that all this kind of thing is no 
use; let me be quit of my troubles, shoot me with your pistol 
and aim well. No one will blame you for it, and this is really 
the greatest service you can render me!” 

The poor man began to weep, his deep emotion communi- 
cated itself to me and to some extent helped to comfort me. 
That hideous night seemed to me a century, until at last the 
day began to dawn. Mangin took a great deal of trouble to 
find me a good surgeon, and very soon brought one along. 
He dressed my injured leg, which, he said, was broken at the 
calcaneum. 

He bled me copiously several times, and this gave great relief. 
When he had finished, Mangin told me in a whisper that he 
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had just met Beaujolais on the quay, who, when he heard of 
my disastrous accident, had at once wanted to come and see 
me; but that he (Mangin) objected, for fear of appearing to be 
an accomplice of ours, and that Beaujolais had gone back to 
the fort. Shortly after, I had a visit from the Commandant, 
Grippe. 

“Well, well,” he said triumphantly and somewhat fiercely, 
“so this is the way you go to the theatre! You wanted to have 
me guillotined; for you knew that you were my responsibility; 
but, thank God, you have not succeeded in escaping, and we 
will now be careful that you don’t play us that trick a second 
time!” 

“Tt is ridiculous to say that I wanted to have you guillotined, 
for you know better than anyone that you could not be held 
responsible for me, and that my escape did not expose you to 
any danger. Moreover, if you think you have any right to 
complain about me, you ought to be satisfied, for I am suffer- 
ing as much as it is possible to suffer, and you can without 
regret save yourself the trouble of reprimanding me.” 

“Listen,” he said to me, “‘your brother is in the fort, and he 
very much wants to see you. You are going to be locked up 
separately, and you will no longer be able to have any com- 
munication with each other; but I can meantime arrange to 
give you the satisfaction of seeing each other for a moment, 
if you wish it.” 

““T do indeed wish it, as soon as possible.” 

A quarter of an hour later, Beaujolais came running in. 

“Ah, Montpensier,’”’ he said, his eyes full of tears, “my poor 
Montpensier, what pain you must be in!” 

I assured him that my physical pain was nothing compared 
with my mental: suffering, and that his presence did me an 
immense amount of good, although I had really hoped I would 
not see him again. I then told him how deeply touched I was 
by his coming back to me. 

“Alas!” he said to me, “I am afraid it will be no gain to us, 
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for they intend to shut us up separately; but without you, I 
would not have been able to enjoy my freedom.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when Grippe took him 
away, in spite of his protests and mine. A few moments later, 
one of Fréron’s commissioners came in, followed by some 
soldiers with a stretcher. 

“T have been instructed,” he said, “‘to take this prisoner to 
the hospital. Put him on the stretcher.” 

“Citizen,” exclaimed the surgeon, who was at my bedside, 
“it is impossible to transport him at the present moment with- 
out endangering his life.” 

“T know nothing except my orders.” 

“Will you at least convey to Citizen Fréron this statement 
on my behalf?” 

“Put your statement in writing.” 

This was done, and the commissioner went off; but he came 
back soon after and declared that Citizen Fréron had confirmed 
his previous order, whatever the result might be, and only agreed 
to allow the prisoner to choose between the Hospital and the 
Fort Jean. I chose the latter, because I hoped to see my brother 
there from time to time. The fort, moreover, was not so far 
away as the Hospital, which was situated at the other end of 
the town; and I wanted very much to shorten, as much as 
possible, the journey on a stretcher in the middle of an inquisi- 
tive and insolent crowd. This I was unable to avoid entirely, 
for indeed such a crowd had collected to see me pass that the 
men who carried me, escorted by almost twenty soldiers, had 
great difficulty in getting through and making their way to 
the fort, and were not able to do so without causing my leg 
considerable pain. 

I found Beaujolais in the courtyard of the fort; he ran up 


1 The mere relating of such a story speaks so eloquently for itself that it 
would seem to me both useless and impossible to add to it, except that so 
long as I live, this mark of the most perfect friendship will never be erased 
from the depths of my heart. 
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to me, and announced joyfully—and I shared his joy with all 
my heart—that he expected we were not to be separated. I 
then asked him if we were going to be put into a dungeon. 

“No,” he said to me, “‘we are going to be locked up in the 
small rooms where we were put at first after we were taken 
from the Tower.” 

And it was there, in fact, that I was carried, followed by 
Beaujolais, from whom I was so thankful not to be separated. 
I spent the night which followed my move, which was the 
second night since my accident, in excruciating pain. Beaujolais 
insisted on being taken to the Commandant three times to 
obtain his permission to lower the drawbridge so that a surgeon 
could be fetched. He met with nothing but harsh refusal. 

“My brother is dying,” said he finally; “‘and you will be 
responsible for his death if you do not allow a surgeon to be 
sent for.” 

“T don’t careab...,” answered the Commandant; “‘let him 
die like a dog if he wants to; that’s none of my business. The 
drawbridge is not to be lowered on any account: and don’t 
come bothering me any more! I am sick of it!” 

Beaujolais did not conceal his indigation, and I remained 
until daylight in a state of the most acute pain and in complete 
delirium. However, thanks to the care and the skill of the sur- 
geon who came to look after me, I found great relief after 
two or three days, and after nine days I had no more fever. 
Our faithful and most excellent Frangoise came back again into 
our service from the moment we entered the fort. She had 
been let off with some threats which were not followed up. 
It was the same with Louis, who, after he had accompanied 
Beaujolais quite near to the fort, went in himself a few hours 
later, and pretended to be greatly astonished on hearing the 
story of these events. He was interrogated and threatened, but 
he stood firm, and nothing happened to him. Curiously enough, 
the only person who was compromised in this affair was the 
Secretary of the Municipality, a man completely unknown to 
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us, with whom we had never had the slightest contact, but 
who had signed the passport forms which we had procured 
for a few louis. He was arrested and kept for three months in 
prison. He was set free only after the discovery of a go-between, 
the agent who sold the passports but whom they were never 
able to catch. The friend of Bétemps, who had done so much 
good work to facilitate our escape, decamped himself on the 
boat on which we were supposed to have embarked, which 
sailed at dawn as he had told us. Never shall I forget the awful 
feeling that I had, when, on that same morning, after having 
passed the night in utter torment of mind and body, 
Mangin, in whose house I was, looked out of the window and 
exclaimed: 

“There is the ship going out!” 

“What flag?” I cried out. 

“Tuscan.” 

It was ours! Heavens above! At this very moment, my free- 
dom would have been assured; my poor brother and I would 
have been in transports of joy!! Instead of that... What a 
cruel contrast! 
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Chapter IX 


For forty days I lay in bed, and I only began to get on my feet 
at the end of that time; as yet I could take only two or three 
steps with extreme difficulty when helped on both sides. I was lame 
for fifteen months after my accident, and it was only then that 
the swelling of my leg completely disappeared. But let us get 
back to the fort, for we had only a few more months to spend 
there, and we did not expect, even then, to get off so cheaply. 

The depreciation of the assignats increased every day to such 
a degree that although an attempt was made to increase pro- 
portionately the small allowance we were given for our main- 
tenance, we found ourselves reduced to a real value of 40 sous 
a day for both of us and our servants, Louis and Francoise. It 
is true that these 40 sous carried the brilliant denomination of 
2,000 francs and that assuredly an allowance of 2,000 francs a 
day was magnificent enough; but, in spite of this magnificence 
of words, we realized only too well, when paying for our meat 
and vegetables, wood, and our coal, that we were really being 
paid only 40 sous. We would never have been able to manage 
if we had not had the small sum of money which I have already 
mentioned, and moreover, some slight assistance that my mother 
was able to send to us at long intervals. Finally, about March 
or April 1796, the assignats had no longer any value at all, and 
no one would accept them.! We petitioned the Administrators 
in order to obtain a payment in hard cash. They answered that 
they could only give us assignats, that they would give us as 
many of these as we wanted, but not one sou in hard cash. 
We thanked them for their paper money, which was quite 


1“In February 1796 the assignats were not worth the cost of printing 
them.” (Mémoires et correspondence de Mallet du Pan, Paris, 1851, vol. Il, 
p- 213.) [M. H.] 
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useless to us, and we did the best we could with the little 
money that we had and whatever was sent to us by my mother. 
During all that time we never ceased begging her to ask on 
our behalf for the implementation of the decree about the ex- 
change of members of the Bourbon family detained in France 
for the four or five representatives of the people who were 
detained in Austria. This decree had been for the most part 
carried out, since the representatives had been sent back as soon 
as Madame, daughter of Louis XVI, had been allowed to leave 
France; but our condition had not changed, and we complained 
of the neglect which meant that we could see no end to our 
captivity. No one ever gets accustomed to such an existence; 
of this we had the melancholy proof: although we had been 
in prison for three years, our longing to be free was at least 
as great as it had been in the beginning of our captivity. My 
mother promised by every post to obtain our release almost 
immediately. She even mentioned a time, but the date always 
passed, and our warrant of release never arrived. She had ad- 
vised us not to send in petitions except when she told us to do 
so; she did tell us: we wrote: and nothing happened. About 
the middle of May, she informed us that her faithful and very 
good friend Madame de la Charce! was about to leave for Mar- 
seilles, provided with all we had so long desired. With the 
utmost impatience we awaited her coming. She arrived at 
Marseilles. Mangin, kind Mangin, whom we had asked to be 
on the watch, hurried along to give us the news; he had seen 
her, he had spoken to her, and in a moment she would be in 
the fort. She arrived; when she saw us she nearly fainted, then, 
recovering a little, she embraced us, with many tears. We in- 
quired of her what she had brought for us, then . . . we learnt, 
to our dismay, that our freedom was still to come and that she 
was the bearer only of some letters from my mother, some 
verbal instructions, and some presents. Our disappointment was 


1 Madame [Adélaide Marguerite] de la Charce was one of her ladies-in- 
waiting. 
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intense, but we hid it from her as best we could. We were, 
however, extremely interested to hear all the details which she 
gave us about my mother and her captivity, etc.; and, more- 
over, it would have been impossible for us not to have been 
deeply moved by the proofs of friendly sympathy shown to 
us by this admirable lady. Henceforward, she never failed for 
a single day, until the moment of our release, to come to visit 
our melancholy abode, and to sweeten with her kindness the 
bitterness of our lot. 

At the beginning of June, the man who had been Com- 
mandant at the time of the massacre was brought into the fort 
as a prisoner. The Jacobins had sworn to bring about his down- 
fall, and they openly threatened to come and finish him off 
themselves if he was not given up to them immediately. They 
also announced their intention of including us in this finishing 
off, accusing these infamous Capets (this was what they called 
us) of having taken part in the massacre. Pagés, the ex- 
Commandant,! sent us a message from his cell, through the 
caretaker, who fortunately was a loyal and courageous man, 
that he knew for certain from his advocate that we were to be 
implicated in the proceedings which were being taken against 
him, and that he warned us of this because it might be dis- 
astrous for us to be unprepared to meet such an astonishing 
accusation. This added the final touch to the horror of our 
situation. It was obvious that if they were determined to bring 
us before a tribunal, they would take care to pack it with false 
witnesses, and judges of the same sort as Robespierre, who 
would allow us out only to send us to the guillotine. Although 
the Jacobins had at that time considerable influence, they were 
nevertheless not all-powerful; they did not even form a majority 
in any of the administrations; and if it had not been for these 
facts we would inevitably (although two years after the death 
of Robespierre) have been the victims of their abominable 

1 This unfortunate man some time after our release was judged by a 
commission of Jacobins, who had him shot as an accomplice of the massacre. 
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machinations. We were nevertheless far from being anything 
like safe; for, if the procedure of a juridical assassination was 
not practicable for them, that of assassination, pure and simple, 
was well within their competence, and in fact this is what 
they attempted; but, thank God, they did not succeed. 

One evening, after Madame de la Charce (who as I have 
already said, spent most of the day with us) had returned to 
her lodging, Mangin, the kind and trusty wig-maker, who had 
given us so many proofs of his devotion, rushed in, his face 
bathed in sweat and as pale as death: 

“T have just overheard,” he said to us, “five or six of the 
most blackguardly Jacobins planning some wicked project 
against you and Pagés, and they have agreed together to come 
and pay you a visit this evening (such was the expression they 
used), as soon as it begins to get dark. I have warned the con- 
cierge, on whom you can rely, and I am warning you, so that 
if they gain admission to the fort, you will be sufficiently well 
barricaded to defend yourselves here for a while until the alarm 
has been given and help arrives.” 

We thanked most warmly our good friend Mangin, and we 
made ready to take advantage of his warning. Just as he was 
going out, Louis arrived out of breath and called out: 

“Ben vito! la barro de ferro contro la porto! Soun din lou fort, a 
quei b... de Jacobins; les aye vis!” (“Quick! Quick! The iron bar 
against the door! They are in the fort, those b . . . of Jacobins; 
I have seen them!”) 

No sooner said than done. The bar, for we possessed one, was 
fixed against the door and, in addition, a turn-spit, placed at 
an angle, so that we expected to be able to hold out for about 
twenty minutes. As soon as the defensive arrangements were 
completed Louis told us that while he was having a drink at 
the canteen! he saw seven or eight Jacobins attacking the con- 
cierge to try and get possession of his keys after having pre- 
viously ordered him to hand them over; that the guard seemed 

1 The wine-shop of the fort. 
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to take no interest in what was going on, but that the concierge 
put up a stout resistance. This story was not very pleasant hear- 
ing, and gave rise to the greatest anxiety. We had recently 
acquired a pair of pistols which Louis had bought for us: we 
loaded them and each of us took one, resolved to sell our lives 
as dearly as possible. Louis armed himself with a large kitchen 
knife, and Francoise began to cry. A moment later, we heard 
a loud noise from the vicinity of the first courtyard; while it 
was going on, we kept completely silent. At last the noise 
stopped, and our anxiety lessened a little when we realized at 
the end of half an hour that they were not coming, and that 
everything in the fort appeared to be peaceful. An hour passed: 
nothing happened, and none of us could go out to look around, 
as the sentry at our door had instructions not to allow anybody 
out after dark, and in any case, we did not want to take down 
our barricade. After having talked together about our alarm- 
ing experience and our relief that the danger had come to 
nothing, we went to bed and soon fell asleep. It is quite true 
to say that there exist special providences, and sleep was on 
such an occasion by no means an insignificant one! About mid- 
night, we were suddenly awakened by a loud hammering on 
the door. It was a fearsome awakening! Francoise shrieked in 
terror. We jumped out of our beds and rushed to the door, 
determined not to open it. 

“What do you want?” I called out. 

“You have no right to lock yourself in, we insist on entering.” 

“Tell us who you are.” 

“Night rounds.” 

“We have never had to submit to night rounds. Whoever 
you may be and whatever your intentions, we are quite cer- 
tainly not going to open the door.” 

They continued with an outburst of violent threats which 
we ignored and made no further reply. They went away and 
we breathed again. I really believe that if this scene had lasted 
much longer, it would have been the end of poor Francoise, 
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for she had gone into a faint. We went back to bed; an hour 
later, a fresh alarm and renewed uproar outside the door. This 
time we made no reply, and soon afterwards the noise ceased 
completely. 

We discovered next morning that these two nocturnal alarms 
had been caused by a drunken corporal who had taken it into 
his head to go on night rounds in all the prisons of the fort. 
At any ordinary time we would certainly have been more irri- 
tated than frightened, but coming immediately after the serious 
alarm which we had just experienced, the disturbing effect was 
as great as can possibly be imagined. As for the issue of the 
Jacobin adventure, we learnt that the Guard had come to the 
assistance of the concierge and had forced the gang to withdraw. 

About the middle of August, the Commandant of the fort, 
whose name was Moriaucourt, who, although a bit of a Jacobin, 
was nevertheless not a bad fellow and even seemed to be well 
disposed towards us, came one day to visit us and expressed 
his regret at seeing us in such an unhappy situation. He offered 
to make things as easy for us as he could; that is to say, to give 
us better lodgings, and freedom to walk about the fort as much 
as we liked, without an escort or anyone else to accompany 
us; but on condition, however, that we would give him our 
word of honour not to escape. We gladly accepted his offer 
and thanked him, not indeed without some regret at being 
bound by our word of honour. We expected, indeed, accord- 
ing to my mother’s promises which were then more definite 
than ever, that this undertaking would make no difference to 
us. Two days afterwards we took possession of very comfort- 
able quarters overlooking the sea which formerly had been part 
of the Commandant’s apartments. Once again, we began to 
enjoy the pleasure of walking freely about the fort; and these 
privileges gave us all the more pleasure because they seemed 
to forecast our release. We had good reason to believe that, 
however well disposed towards us Moriaucourt might be, he 
would not have been able to take the responsibility of such 
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decisions unless he had been at least authorized by some higher 
authority. We were very careful, however, for obvious reasons, 
to keep this idea to ourselves, and not to allow him to suppose 
that we attributed his kind treatment to the trouble we had 
always taken to keep on his right side by giving him several 
small presents which he had been graciously kind enough to 
accept. Moreover, others who were just as easy-going had be- 
haved so badly towards us that we must always be grateful to 
him that he was honest enough to keep his promises. He did 
not even limit his concessions to the privileges I have just men- 
tioned; for he allowed us to bathe in the sea, below the fort; 
but he did not conceal the fact that he had been authorized to 
grant this favour by General Willot, who had just arrived at 
Marseilles with very extensive powers. The whole situation 
changed completely as the result of the anti-Jacobin measures 
that this General lost no time in putting into effect. The Jacobins 
were no longer dominant: several of the most guilty ones were 
locked up and the others went into hiding. Our Commandant 
kept on pretending that he had always hated that accursed 
race; but he forgot that we had heard him expressing very 
different opinions, or more probably, like so many others, he 
felt no shame in always being a supporter of the winning side. 

Whatever his reasons may have been, we were overjoyed 
with the change which had now come about in our situation; 
but we were not able to forget that, although our cage had 
been enlarged, it was nevertheless a cage and hateful for that 
reason alone. Moreover, the keys could fall at any moment 
into the hands of our mortal enemies; and who could doubt 
that then they would do their best to make up for lost time? 
We decided to let my mother know precisely and fully what 
was in our minds; for although she was actively engaged in 
pleading for our freedom, she seemed to object to some of 
the stipulations which were attached to it; for example, that 
we should go to America. A voyage to Cochin China and Japan 
would have seemed most attractive if that had been the price 
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of our freedom. Finally, we begged her urgently to remember 
that, by obstinately refusing these terms, which to us seemed 
satisfactory, and by asking for others, which to say the least 
of it, gave us very little advantage, she was exposing her child- 
ren not only to the knives of the Jacobins, who might return 
to power at any moment, but to the still more terrible danger, 
in my opinion, of life-long imprisonment. To these observa- 
tions we added a detailed account of all that the Jacobins of 
Marseilles had recently plotted against us. Madame de la Charce 
added some notes of her own. All these messages we entrusted 
to our good friend Mangin, who volunteered to take charge 
of them, and we arranged for him to leave at once for Paris. 
One can imagine the impatience with which we awaited his 
return! We had, however, to wait for a whole month, for it 
was only at the end of that time that our faithful messenger 
reappeared. Once again he brought us only promises; but these 
were of such a positive nature that we again began to hope. 
My mother informed us, that in spite of the extreme reluctance 
that she felt personally to allow us to cross the seas to go and 
live in another part of the world, as our happiness was for her 
the first consideration, she had consented to a step, which in 
the actual circumstances, seemed to be the essential condition 
of our freedom. Consequently, the Directoire was going to 
issue a decree to enable us to leave the hateful Fort Saint 
Jean and embark at once for America as soon as she (my 
mother) had received the news of the departure of our eldest 
brother for that part of the world. These gentlemen of the 
Directoire had insisted that she must call upon him to make 
that sacrifice as a condition of our freedom. He replied at once 
that he was only too happy to be able to contribute to the 
fulfilment of something which for such a long time had been 
so near his heart. We had to wait, therefore, for the news of 
his departure from Hamburg, for the suspicious government 
officials would not sign their decree until they had confirma- 
tion of it. The news arrived at last, and the decree was signed. 
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We received the blessed news during the early days of October.1 
The joy that it gave us can more easily be imagined than de- 
scribed; nevertheless, it was not entirely unmixed. The decree 
had indeed been issued; but its execution seemed to involve 
considerable delay; first of all the choice of a vessel, equipping 
and fitting it out, etc.; all that would take at least a month, 
and during that month, what things could happen to thrust 
us back into the most intolerable captivity! The Naval Com- 
missioner who was entrusted with the execution of this decree 
was good enough to come and see us, and he did not conceal 
from us the financial restrictions that the Directoire had attached 
to the arrangements which were to be made. He told us that 
he had orders to pay for our passages on board a vessel which 
the Government of the United States had chartered to take 
home all the Americans redeemed from slavery in Algiers— 
more than eighty in number. 

“This vessel,” he added, “‘is small, dirty, and incommodious, 
and with such a large number of passengers you will be ab- 
solutely miserable.” 

‘Far better than here,” I answered, “‘and for goodness sake, 
don’t hesitate to put us on board as soon as possible!” 

“But, if you wait a little, we will certainly find something 
better!” 

“Nothing can be worse than all this waiting and even if we 
were to be put at the bottom of the hold, we would infinitely 
prefer that to having to stay here any longer.” 

“Very well, then,” said the kindly Commissioner, “I will 
do my best to see that your wishes are soon carried out, and 
at the same time to arrange for you to be as comfortable as 
possible on such a vessel.” 

In spite of all his good intentions and the trouble he took 
the affair could not be hurried, for the Americans redeemed 
from slavery had to be in quarantine for three weeks, and we 

1 Our good friend General Willot hastened to inform us that he had 
received the official notice. 
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could not dream of starting until they were clear. Three wecks 
at such a time seemed to us three centuries. 

Nevertheless, our captivity was no longer, one might say, 
a real one since the arrival of the decree; all that remained was 
the hateful name; but this name, along with the possibility of 
returning at any moment into the reality, was enough to em- 
bitter the partial freedom which we already enjoyed. We went 
out almost every evening as soon as it was dark with Moriau- 
court, the Commandant, who was afraid only of being seen 
by the Jacobins, for he acted with the approval of General 
Willot: sometimes we went to the theatre and sat in a small 
box where we could not be seen; and sometimes we went and 
dined with our good friend Madame de la Charce, who enter- 
tained us at her lodging, and then we all had great fun; but our 
enjoyment was overshadowed by the fact that the Jacobins 
were still a perpetual source of anxiety. If Moriaucourt hap- 
pened to notice one when we were walking together along the 
street, he would have us believe that he would lose his job, 
that he would be denounced and done for. If anyone knocked 
rather loudly at the door, he insisted that it must be some 
official or Administrator who, suspecting that we were there, 
had come to make sure of it himself. On the other hand, these 
gentlemen, who had in fact discovered our nocturnal expedi- 
tions, went and reported them to the General, who knew all 
about them but who was obliged to make a lot of fuss about 
the affair, to deny the fact, and to advise us privately to stay 
quietly in the fort until he was able to get us out for good, 
which would not be long delayed. A few days before this 
happy, this blessed moment, the Commandant Moriaucourt 
was arrested by order of General Willot and put into cells for 
having allowed the escape of two well-known Jacobins for 
whom he was responsible, and of whom he was strongly sus- 
pected of being the accomplice. The unfortunate man was 
about to be tried by court martial and, according to all 
probability, condemned to death, if, owing to our earnest 
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intervention on his behalf; we had not obtained his pardon 
from General Willot, who: was President of the Court. 

“T can refuse you nothing,” he said, “and I am willing to 
grant your request; but nothing less than that would have in- 
duced me to save the life of a rascal whom I could easily con- 
vict of the worst kind of bribery and corruption. He has had 
the good fortune to obtain your intercession by the way he 
has behaved to you; and although his behaviour has not, I am 
sure, always been disinterested, I promise you that he will be 
granted his pardon, and moreover, that he will be told that he 
owes it to you.” 

We expressed to our friend the General our thankful appre- 
ciation of the favour and at the same time begged him not to 
inform Moriaucourt of the share we had taken in obtaining 
this act of clemency. 

After having waited with indescribable impatience the end 
of the quarantine of our future travelling companions, we learnt 
that it was about to end from the Consul of the United States 
(M. Cathalan), who hastened to come and tell us and treated 
us in every way with the utmost courtesy. Not only did he 
refuse, in the name of his Government, to accept payment for 
our passages to America, but he was extremely helpful in mak- 
ing plans of every kind to smooth away the difficulties which 
otherwise might have delayed our departure. His good offices 
even went so far as to offer us the hospitality of his house, and 
to be responsible for us during such time as might elapse until 
the ship sailed. General Willot was only too pleased to approve 
of this arrangement; but the Government Commissioner who 
was responsible for carrying out this detail in the decree, 
strongly opposed it, and maintained that we would only be 
allowed to leave the fort to go on board the ship. 

“Very well,” said the General, “let them go on board at once.” 

“‘Tagree to that,” replied the other, “provided that they have 
on board a garrison of fifty grenadiers up to the time when 
the vessel sails.” 
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“As for the grenadiers,” replied the General, “that’s my 
affair, and I will undertake to see to it.” 

As a result of this meeting, about which naturally we were 
only told later, our good friend General Willot sent us one of 
his aides-de-camps, to request us in the most courteous and 
friendly way that we would allow him to invite himself to 
dine with us that very day, being unable to entertain us in his 
own house as he would have been happy to do if circumstances 
had permitted. This message seemed to augur well and made us 
very happy, although we did not in fact understand what was 
behind it. At last, about three o’clock, the General arrived, 
and after having made excuses for the liberty he had taken, 
he asked us whether we were expecting to hear some good news. 

“Yes,” we replied, “‘we have been assured that our vessel will 
be ready to sail in a few days; but this was already promised 
us a long time ago, and meanwhile we are still in this miserable 
fort.” 

“And supposing I came to take you away from this miser- 
able fort?” 

“Oh! that is impossible!’ 

“Ah! well! Let me tell you then, that I have come on pur- 
pose to have the satisfaction of announcing to you myself that 
this very evening you will leave this prison which you have 
had such good reason to hate.” 

“What! Never to come back again?” 

“No! Unless you wish to do so!” 

At these words, which we hardly dared to believe, we looked 
at each other, then we flung ourselves into each other’s arms; 
we began to cry, to laugh, and to jump about; in a word, for 
a whole quarter of an hour to behave just like madmen. After 
this first delirious excitement, we learnt from the General that, 
although our ship would sail only in five or six days, he was 
going to take us on board (as a matter of form) along with the 
Government Commissioner, who insisted on being present at 
our embarkation, and that after we had been on board for a 
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quarter of an hour, he would send a small boat to take us on 
shore to the house of the consul, Cathalan, where we would 
stay and from there be free to go anywhere we liked, as long 
as we were careful not to show ourselves too much during the 
day. We thanked with all our hearts this wonderful man, to 
whom we owed this precious foretaste of freedom, and we sat 
down at table, not to eat, but to give ourselves up to delirious 
joy, which, like sorrow, drives away the appetite. After dinner, 
the arrival was announced of the Government Commissioner, 
who entered the room without any formal greeting, went up 
to General Willot with the most insolent air and said to him: 

“T did not expect, General, to find you here.” 

“Citizen,” replied the other, without appearing to notice his 
manner, “‘we soldiers are accustomed to be very punctual, and 
on this occasion I wanted to make no mistake.” 

Immediately after, the concierge of the prisons of the fort 
was sent for, and we watched, not without much emotion, our 
names being erased from the register where they had been for 
so long. They inscribed a record of our release, and as soon as 
all these formalities were done with, they told us that we 
could go. 

It is impossible to describe what I felt as I crossed the draw- 
bridge, comparing the present moment to those dreadful times 
when I was taken across that same bridge—the first time, at 
my entry into this hateful fort, where I had remained for three 
and a half years, and the second, at the time of my ill-fated 
attempt to escape from it. The blissful thought that I was once 
again crossing this bridge, but for the last time, was something 
I could hardly realize, and I believed myself—I really did—to 
be part of a dream and dreading the horrible moment when 
I would awake. We found outside the fort a large detachment 
of Grenadiers who accompanied us as far as the launch, where 
we embarked with General Willot and the Government Com- 
missioner; everything happened as we had been told; and after 
remaining for a quarter of an hour on our ship, we went on 
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shore to the house of the consul, Cathalan, who received us 
with open arms. There we found our dear Madame de la Charce 
and General Willot. We had a really happy time in the consul’s 
house during the five or six days which preceded our embarka- 
tion. We went out only after dark, like real night birds; but 
we enjoyed going to the theatre, and the rest of the time we 
found simply wonderful. Nevertheless, we could not help feel- 
ing that we were too near our prison hell, and too exposed 
to the risk of being thrust back again at any moment, not to 
long for the moment of departure: we were therefore over- 
whelmed with joy when we were told that our ship was due 
to sail the next morning. We did not sleep a wink all night, 
and on the sth of November 1796, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, accompanied by the General, the consul, Cathalan, 
and our dear Madame de la Charce, we went on board. Mangin 
and poor Francoise also insisted on coming with us to bid us 
farewell. The inhabitants of the town, having heard of our 
departure, quickly formed a crowd to watch us go. The quay 
and the neighbouring shore were swarming with people. The 
fort was festooned with spectators at the windows and on the 
parapets. Most of them congratulated us on our happy deliver- 
ance, some of them envied our lot, and others wished that a 
way might be found for the ship to spring a leak and so rid 
them forthwith of two members of the hated race! 

Meanwhile, General Willot, wasting no time, expressed his 
sincere wishes for our happy crossing and for an even happier 
return, his devotion to the good cause and his hope one day 
to serve it. Our dear Madame de la Charce was broken-hearted, 
and almost on the point of fainting. She had to leave the ship 
without bidding us farewell. Poor Francoise was weeping bit- 
terly; our trusty Mangin expressed his devotion in his own way. 
At last the anchor was weighed, the sails billowed; all those 
who were not passengers hastily descended into their little 
boats; we continued ceaselessly to wave farewell. A fresh 
wind sprang up; we very soon left behind that land where we 
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had been so unhappy; that land for whose welfare we had 


never ceased to pray. 


Shortly after, owing to contrary winds, which kept us in 
the Mediterranean for twenty-three days, we were obliged to 
put in at Gibraltar. General O’Hara, who was then Governor, 
made our short stay there extremely pleasant. His kindness 
pleased us all the more, because it contrasted so strikingly with 
the treatment we had so long endured. This welcome, so per- 
fect in every respect, was a foretaste of the hospitality which 
afterwards was so generously shown to us in England. 

After a crossing of ninety-three days, not only long but very 
uncomfortable, we arrived in America. There, all our suffer- 
ings were, if not forgotten, at least rendered more remote by 
the realization that we had recovered our freedom and by the 
inexpressible happiness of embracing a dear brother whom we 
had for so long despaired of ever seeing again. 
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PART“ LWO 


Later Life and the Letters 


Chapter I 


MONTPENSIER IN AMERICA 
AND ARRIVAL IN BRITAIN 


Montpensier and Beaujolais sailed from Marseilles in a Swedish 
ship—the Jupiter—on sth November 1796. They did not reach 
America until 8th February: such a crossing is one of the slowest 
which has been recorded. Allowing for three or four days at 
Gibraltar (Montpensier says they stayed there “‘a short time’), 
the actual voyage must have taken about ninety days: fifteen 
days more than Christopher Columbus, and twenty-five more 
than the Mayflower. They had been told that the ship was “‘dirty, 
incommodious, and overcrowded with passengers: you will be 
horribly uncomfortable”. And Montpensier replied that he 
would rather be put in the bottom of the hold than stay an- 
other day in the Fort Saint Jean. 

Although even the hardships and discomforts of an Atlantic 
crossing, in winter, in an overcrowded vessel were a welcome 
change after the long monotony of prison life, they must have 
been a severe test of physical endurance. 

The two brothers were eager for adventure. Louis Philippe 
had been waiting for them in Philadelphia since October. He 
drew up for them an exciting programme. They were to ex- 
plore together and study a new world; a world where men were 
friendly and free; where men had achieved independence of 
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thought and action, without those rivers of blood which seemed 
necessary in Europe to acquire such a status. 

The Bourbon Princes, Louis XVIII, and the Comte d’ Artois, 
thought that the peace and prosperity of France and of Europe 
depended, not on friendship and freedom, but on recognition 
of inherited kingship. Louis Philippe had no such illusions. His 
vision even at that early age, he was only twenty-seven, has 
seldom been adequately recognized. ““We must make ourselves 
acquainted with every detail in this country,” he said to his 
brothers, “‘for it will some day become a powerful ally of our 
own dear land.” He realized from personal observation, and 
from contact with leading men of the new world, that young 
America could teach the old world of France something new in 
the art of government. “My three years’ residence in America,” 
he wrote to Guizot more than forty years later, in December 
1839, ‘have had a great influence on my political opinions, and 
on my judgement of the course of human affairs.” 

Philadelphia was at that time the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The three brothers listened to Washington’s farewell 
address to Congress and were invited to Mount Vernon, where 
they stayed for several nights. The stamina and physical energy 
of both Montpensier and Beaujolais must have been remark- 
able. After more than three years in prison, followed by nearly 
three months cooped up in a crowded sailing ship, battling its 
way across the Atlantic, they were, within a few weeks of land- 
ing, sufficiently fit to undertake and welcome a journey on 
horseback of more than 1,000 miles. The itinerary was set for 
them by Washington, who sketched out their route on a pocket 
map belonging to Louis Philippe. From Mount Vernon they 
were to cross Virginia and Tennessee, and then proceed through 
Lexington, Ohio, and Pittsburg, to visit Niagara Falls. A picture 
painted here by Montpensier afterwards hung in the Palais- 
Royal when Louis Philippe returned to Paris after the fall of 
Napoleon. 

The travellers were hospitably entertained whenever they 
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presented the letters given them by Washington. But they were 
horrified by-the primitive cooking provided at the local inns 
where the food was worse than anything they had experienced 
in Europe, even in the Fort Saint Jean. They often had to sleep 
in the open. On the road from Avon to Canadaigna, little more 
than a cow path, the cabins were few and far between. “During 
this part of the journey,’ wrote Montpensier to his sister, “we 
spent fourteen nights in the woods, devoured by all kinds of 
insects, wet to the bone, unable to dry ourselves, eating pork 
and sometimes salt beef and corn bread.”’ At Canadaigna they 
found to their great delight and surprise an oasis of comfort in 
a desert of hardship. Here they were entertained by Thomas 
Morris, who had been a schoolfellow of Louis Philippe in 
Paris, and had lived in France for seven years. They were given 
of course an enthusiastic welcome, and fitted out with badly 
needed clothes and boots—but above all they enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of eating properly cooked food. For Thomas Morris em- 
ployed a French chef. They were back at Philadelphia in June. 

From a long letter written by Montpensier on 14th August 
1797 to his sister, Princess Adelaide, it is clear that the three 
brothers had enjoyed themselves immensely, in spite of the 
hardships, perhaps partly because of them. “We travelled a 
thousand leagues,’’ he told her, “‘and always on the same horses, 
except the last hundred leagues which we covered partly by 
water, partly on foot, partly on hired horses, and partly by 
stage coach. We have seen a great many savages and even re- 
mained for several days in their country. They are in general 
the best creatures in the world, except when their temper is 
aroused. They received us wonderfully well.” 

They were nearly three months on the road. For all three 
the experience was an education. They had journeyed almost 
alone (Louis Philippe had with him his faithful friend and valet 
Beaudoin); often not knowing where they would get their 
next meal or bed; enjoying every moment of the free open-air 
life, and rejoicing in the vigour of their achievement and in the 
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good health it brought them. “We have all three,” wrote 
Montpensier to his sister, “brought back with us excellent 
health, and necessarily some further increase to our stock of 
knowledge.” They had very little money and lived frugally 
on the small sums which their mother, who was then in Spain, 
had been able to send them. Part of the summer of 1797 was 
spent in New York, as guests of Talleyrand. After enjoying 
many dinners and social functions, they went on to Boston. 
Here they were likewise entertained with dinner parties and 
dancing; happily free from the strict etiquette and formal cere- 
monial which in Europe nearly always chilled the amusements 
of royalty. , 

Although Louis Philippe enjoyed the freedom of life in 
America, he had no intention of cutting himself off from his 
duties to France and to Europe. So in December of that year 
the three brothers set out for Spain to rejoin their mother, who 
still had funds of her own and lived in retirement without any 
pomp or show. They decided to take ship at New Orleans in 
Louisiana, which at that time belonged to Spain. It was here 
that Montpensier, who seldom missed a chance of learning 
something, began to study Spanish. He was, indeed, already a 
good linguist, speaking and writing English, Italian, and Ger- 
man. On the way to Havana their ship was captured by an 
English frigate. The captain, when their identity was discovered, 
treated them with courtesy and allowed them to land in Cuba. 
They were not, however, permitted to remain on the island 
and had to embark for Halifax. Here they were welcomed by 
the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria. (There are several 
references in Montpensier’s letters in 1806 and 1807 to his fre- 
quent meetings with the Duke at Twickenham.) But as they 
could not obtain a passage to England, or to Spain, they had 
to return to New York, and were unable to leave for England 
until January 1800. After a comparatively comfortable and 

1 Louisiana was ceded to Spain by Louis XV in 1762, and, by treaty, in 
1800 became French again. 
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rapid crossing in twenty-four days, they reached Falmouth in 
February of that year. 

The Orléans princes had lived in America a very different 
life from that of their cousins in Europe. The Bourbon princes 
could not move anywhere without a troupe of hangers-on, in 
addition to grooms of the bedchamber, couriers, valets, cooks, 
coachmen, and stable boys. Louis XVIII was surrounded with 
a “Court” of some 80 to 100 people whose board and lodging 
had to be paid for out of the subsidies granted by some of the 
crowned heads of Europe, with an. ever-increasing reluctance. 
Louis himself, far too fat, and suffering from gout, had been 
eventually obliged, by what he regarded as extreme poverty, to 
reduce his consumption of food to “‘three courses at every meal”. 

Soon after his arrival in England, Louis Philippe decided to 
settle at Twickenham, then a village of some 3,000 inhabitants. 
Here the three brothers spent some of the happiest years of 
their lives. There is no truth in the commonly accepted story 
that Montpensier and Beaujolais were chronic invalids whose 
health had been shattered by their long imprisonment in the 
Fort Saint Jean. They were both young men of exceptional 
energy and vigour, as their activities in America had proved, 
and they at once began to take an active part in English social 
life. Young Beaujolais made many friends, both in England 
and in Scotland. The earliest mention of his appearance in 
English society is in a letter, undated, written by Lady Jerning- 
ham in the summer of 1801: 

“We went to Hampton Court and returned to Dinner, 19, 
at the Star and Garter. The Comte de Beaujolois [sic] dined 
with us. He is a very pretty lively, pleasant young man. After 
dinner we went on Boats on the Thames; the Comte de Beau- 
jolois and Henry [ Jerningham] ran a race, each in their Boat 
and en chemise. Monsieur . .. came down to view our navigande 
and was much diverted at finding the Comte de Beaujolois 
was one of the Champions en Chemise.”+ 

1 Jerningham Letters, Vol. I, p. 202. 
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One evening, when Beaujolais was at the Opera, he learnt 
that an English frigate was about to sail across the Channel to 
report on the preparations for invasion which Napoleon was 
making at a camp on the high ground near Bologne. He left 
the Opera at once, and obtained permission from some Admir- 
alty officer to go aboard the frigate. When he was told he was 
running a great risk as the ship might easily be sunk, he re- 
plied: ““What does that matter? At least I would have looked 
for a moment upon the shores of my beloved France, which 
perhaps I may never see again.” He would have made a good 
sailor. Mrs Forbes, who was very fond of him, used to call 
him “‘her little Commander’’. In 1803, and in 1806, he visited 
Inverary as the guest of the old Duke of Argyll. Eugenia Camp- 
bell (née Wynne), who was staying nearby at Islay House in Sep- 
tember 1806, has several references in her diary to deer stalking 
on the Island of Jura in which Beaujolais took a prominent part. 

Montpensier also, after his arrival in England, led an extremely 
active life. He was constantly on the move; as eager in Britain 
as he had been in America to learn as much as he could about 
the country and the people. In 1801 he went to Scotland with 
Louis Philippe and “‘attended the Trials of the Circuit in Glas- 
gow, in September of that year’. He returned to Scotland again 
in the summer of 1802, accompanied by the Duc de Berri, 
arriving at Edinburgh (Leith) on 8th August. In October he 
was present at the Perth Hunt Ball; he refers to this visit in 
a letter dated 21st October 1806. We now know from his 
letters that, perhaps in 1803, and again undoubtedly in 180s, 
he went on a tour in South Wales. In 1806, from 27th August 
to the end of September, he travelled in North Wales and 
climbed to the top of Snowdon. 

1 The slanderous stories about the Orléans princes, especially about young 
Beaujolais, told by Madame de Boigne in her Memoirs, should be ignored; 
yet they are still being repeated by compilers who prefer sensation to truth. 
“There can be no doubt,” wrote a modern historian of the Orléans family, 


“that in the art of vilification she did not fall far short of perfection.” André 
de Maricourt, La Duchesse d’Orléans, Paris, 1914, p. 313. 
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Montpensier took little active interest in politics. Art was 
his hobby and should have been his profession. He owed the 
surprising development of his natural eye for line and colour 
to the early encouragement of Madame de Genlis. His artistic 
talent, and his charm, no less than his rank, made him a wel- 
come guest in cultured English society. Either in 1801 or 1802 
he met and fell in love with Lady Charlotte Rawdon, a sister 
of Lord Moira.! Montpensier, almost certainly, became privately 
engaged to her. No details of this, his first love affair, can now 
be discovered. But it should have been obvious to both of 
them that, according to the accepted ideas of the time, marriage 
between a Prince of the Royal House of France and a com- 
moner, even descended, as the Rawdons claimed to be, from 
William of Normandy, was out of the question. The young 
Duke, however, never lacking in pertinacity, interviewed Mon- 
sieur (Comte d’Artois) in London, and wrote to Louis XVIII, 
asking permission for the marriage to take place. Before the 
answer, which was of course negative, had time to arrive, he 
yielded to the gentle persuasion of Louis Philippe. 

Soon after his arrival in England, Montpensier got in touch 
with the artistic world of London, where he met Aloys Sene- 
felder (1772-1834), the now almost completely forgotten in- 
ventor of lithography. Having failed to arouse much interest 
in his new technique, either in Germany or in France, Senefelder 
decided to visit London where, in 1800, he took out a patent 
and opened a studio. The enterprise failed. Montpensier was 
his first and most successful pupil; the only one whose work 
has survived. His lithograph of himself with Louis Philippe, 
both in profile, dated 1805, is one of the earliest known examples 


1 Francis Rawdon Hastings, 2nd Earl of Moira (1754-1826), a distinguished 
soldier who fought in 1775 at Bunker’s Hill, afterwards became prominent 
in the world of English politics. In 1806 he was nominated to the Privy 
Council, and in 1813 went to India where he held the post of Governor of 
Bengal. “I think I remember,” wrote Thackeray in 1855, “his noble figure 
in Barrackpore gardens when we were little butchas.” (Thackeray, born in 
Calcutta, left India when he was six years old.) 
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of the art, and “from an artistic point of view is superior to 
previous sketches done by Senefelder”.1 

A charming and little known example of Montpensier’s art, 
a pencil sketch, reproduced as a frontispiece to Dowden’s Life 
of Shelley, shows the delicate and sensitive face of the poet 
when he was still at school. The attribution of the portrait to 
Montpensier has been questioned, chiefly on the ground that 
the likeness is that of a boy “‘several years older than he would 
have been if the portrait was painted before the time when the 
Duc de Montpensier is known to have ceased painting. Thus 
Richard Garnett was quite correct in asserting that either this 
portrait is not Shelley, or the artist is not the Duc de Mont- 
pensier.”? Dr Richard Garnett’s confident conclusion was based 
on the erroneous assumption that the date when Montpensier 
ceased painting was known. We now, and only now, know 
from his own letters, that the Duke did not cease painting until 
a few weeks before his death. His sketch of Shelley could there- 
fore have been made at the end of 1806 or the beginning of 
1807, when the boy, then at Eton, was about fifteen, an age 
which corresponds to his appearance in the portrait. 

How young Shelley came to visit Twickenham is not known, 
although a clue may be found in the fact that his preparatory 
school was at Isleworth, nearby. He remained there till 1804; 
he was perhaps a friend of “Little St Pol”, Montpensier’s half- 
brother, who is mentioned in the letters as a frequent guest at 
Highshot House in 1806. 

Some evidence of Montpensier’s activities from the years 
1802 to 1805 is provided by a historical account of the pictures 
in the Gallery of the Palais-Royal published in the year 1826.3 
These included a considerable number of his drawings and 
paintings, many of which are dated. For the year 1802, there 


? Henri Bouchot, La Lithographie, Paris, 1895, p. 28. 
2 Newman Ivey White, Shelley, vol. II, p. 520, London, 1947. 
® Notices Historiques sur les Tableaux de la Galerie de S.A.R., Mgr. le Duc 
d’Orléans, by J. Vatout, Paris, 1826, vol. IV, pp. 513-32. 
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are two views of Warwick Castle, and a landscape by the 
seventeenth-century painter Herman Van Swanevelt which the 
catalogue states to be “‘a copy of the original picture belonging 
to Lord Moira”. At some time during that year, therefore, the 
Duke probably paid a visit to Lord Moira’s house at Donnington 
Park, in Leicestershire, and there, perhaps not for the first time, 
met his sister Lady Charlotte Rawdon. In the following year, 
when Montpensier had been persuaded by his brother to give 
up his intended marriage, he set out on a sketching tour in 
South Wales. His itinerary can be partly traced. A picture in 
the Palais-Royal dated 1803 is stated in the catalogue to be a 
landscape copied from ‘“‘Claude Gelée dit le Lorrain from 
the original belonging to Sir George B[eJaumont’’. On his 
way to Wales, Montpensier probably stayed with Sir George 
Beaumont, a notable landscape painter, and a wealthy patron 
of the arts, at Coleorton, in Leicestershire. In the same year 
the Duke sketched a waterfall at Mellincourt in Glamorgan- 
shire, and another “‘in the park belonging to Mr Johnes at 
Hafod”. The park at Hafod, in Cardiganshire, the property of 
Mr Thomas Johnes, M.P., frequently attracted the admiration 
of tourists and artists in the early nineteenth century. 

All these pictures and sketches by Montpensier have un- 
fortunately disappeared. In 1848, when the Paris mob, follow- 
ing the routine practice of revolutions, sacked the Palais-Royal, 
the works of art it contained, amounting to nearly a thousand 
items, were looted or destroyed. 

There is no record of Montpensier’s movements during the 
year 1804. Twickenham now provided a new interest. For 
there in that year, he first met Mrs Forbes of Seaton and her 
daughter Elizabeth. The date of this meeting is established by 
a portrait of King Louis Philippe, lithographed by Léon Noél, 
after a painting by F. Winterhalter (1805-73), which he gave 
to my grandmother, then Lady James Hay, with an inscription 
written and initialled in his own hand: “T'wickenham 1804— 
A faithfull friend—Paris 1841.” In the summer of 1805 Mrs 
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Forbes and her daughter returned to Seaton, and Montpensier 
again went on his travels: The catalogue of the pictures in the 
Palais-Royal shows that in that year he sketched “‘the ruins of 
the Abbey of Vale Crucis” in North Wales near Llangollen, 
and the ruins of Kilgaran Castle in Pembrokeshire, “‘where, 
while the Duke of Montpensier was making the sketch, some 
young lads who took him to be a French spy, making a map, 
threw stones at him. This scene is depicted in the sketch.” The 
Duke also sketched a view of “A bridge at Mallwynd” in 
Merioneth. 

At the end of 1805 Montpensier was. back at Twickenham. 
And from that date, the rest of his romantic story is told, with- 
out reserve, in his letters addressed to Mrs Forbes of Seaton, 
letters often, and sometimes very obviously, intended for her 


daughter, Elizabeth. 
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Chapter II 
TWICKENHAM: THE FORBES FAMILY 


The three Orléans brothers lived on the east side of the village, 
at Highshot House in Crown Lane (now Crown Road), nearly 
opposite the Crown Inn (now the Crown Hotel), on the south 
side of the main road to Richmond. Although the house had 
about ten or twelve rooms, it was too small for their needs. 
We know from the letters that they had an establishment of at 
least four menservants, George Kirchner,! Major-Domo, George 
White, Montpensier’s personal servant, a coachman, and James 
the groom; they kept five or six horses, a barouche, and a 
phaeton. And they must have had a cook and at least one 
maidservant. 

The Forbes family lived in North End House, close to High- 
shot House. James Forbes of Seaton (1735-1827), my great- 
grandfather, son of William Forbes (1709-62) of Corriebreck, 
on upper Donside, Aberdeenshire, went out to India about the 
year 1760, where he became a founder partner of the East 
Indian merchant firm of Forbes and Company, Bombay. He 
returned to Aberdeenshire about twenty years later and pur- 
chased the house and lands of Seaton which are adjacent to 
Old Aberdeen. The comparatively modern extension, now 
known as Aberdeen, dates from the early years of the nine- 
teenth century; it was still referred to fifty or sixty years ago 
as New Aberdeen. James Forbes married Margaret Gordon, 
daughter of Admiral Gordon of Banff. Their only surviving 
child Elizabeth, born in 1783, was well known for her beauty, 
talent, and charm. The family used to spend some of the winter 

1In 1808, after the death of Montpensier, George Kirchner went with 


Louis Philippe and Beaujolais to Malta. 
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at Twickenham, then a pleasant little village eleven miles from 
London; and it was there that they made the acquaintance, in 
1804, of Louis Philippe and his brothers. 

Mr Forbes had little time to spare for the amenities of London 
and Twickenham. Although nearly seventy years old, old 
enough to be his daughter’s grandfather, vigorous in mind and 
body (he lived for another twenty-two years), he was busy 
developing his property at Seaton, planting, building, farming. 
Some of the now fertile farms on the estate were reclaimed by 
him from bog and heather. 

But for Mrs Forbes and Betsy life at Twickenham must have 
been more attractive than the comparative solitude of far-off 
Seaton. They enjoyed with the three royal Princes something 
more than a mere social contact. The letters show that Louis 
Philippe and his two brothers were united with their “‘truly 
beloved friends” at North End House by many common in- 
terests, and by a genuine pleasure in each other’s company. 

These happy days soon came to an end. In the late spring of 
1806, Mr Forbes, for his own good reasons, came down to 
London and after some discussion persuaded his family to re- 
turn with him to Seaton. Thereafter, the Duke wrote regularly 
every weck, always addressing his letters to Mrs Forbes. 

In those days it was not considered the correct thing for a 
young man to keep up a continuous correspondence with 
a young lady unless he was formally engaged to her. Such a 
correspondence, moreover, could not then be conducted with 
the privacy we now secure when we post a letter in the pillar- 
box. In 1806 the Duke’s letters would be taken by a servant to 
the postmaster at Twickenham, whose name, he has told us, 
was Jenkins; and if he addressed a letter almost every week to 
Elizabeth, the fact would naturally be noticed by Mr Jenkins 
and arouse great interest among the local gossips. 

Some of the undated notes in the first section of the corre- 
spondence were written, as the context shows, in 1804 or 1805. 
There is one from Mrs Forbes which, from its formal style, 
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V. Part of one of the Duc de Montpensier’s letters. 


must have been written in the summer of 1804, the year when 
she first met the Orléans brothers at Twickenham: 


Will your Highness forgive me for asking you if you will deign 
to permit a friend of mine, Mr. Cooper, to see your paintings 
—and who is extremely anxious to do so. And I happened to speak 
of it to the Duke of Orléans who said he had not the slightest 
objection; but much to the contrary. If this day does not suit 
your Highness, any other time he will be happy to be permitted. 
Will the Duke of Montpensier forgive this liberty from his 
Highness’s most devoted humble servant. 


A reply to this note is written in pencil on the back of the 
sheet: 


Will you forgive me for answering you in this hasty way and 
telling you I shall be very glad to see Mr. Cooper and shew him 
my pictures, but that just at this moment I am extremely busy; 
if, however, he can wait half an hour or very little more, I shall 
call myself upon you as soon as I am disengaged. If not it will 
be for another time, but at any rate I shall not put off the pleasure 
of visiting you.t 


The two families became close friends, and the note of form- 
ality soon disappears from the Duke’s letters. In an undated 
note, probably written during the winter of 1805-6, Mont- 
pensier acknowledges receipt of the manuscript of his Mémoires 
which Mrs Forbes had already seen, and had asked to be allowed 
to read again: 


I have but just this moment found in my room the very kind 
note you was so good as to send along with my manuscript. In 
spite of your flattering assurances I doubt very much that so simple 
a narration could alter the sentiments of mortal enemies, but this 
at least I am sure of, that none but good and partial friends could 


1 The visitor who wanted to see the Duke’s pictures was probably Richard 
Cooper, a landscape painter of some merit, who had studied in Italy and 
had lived for a time in Edinburgh. He was afterwards engaged as a drawing 
master at Eton College, and may then have been staying not very far from 
Twickenham, 
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express themselves as you do, and therefore let me return you 
as such, my most sincere and heartfelt thanks. 
A. P. D’Orleans. 
Thursday evening. 


In the bound volume of the letters there is a loose sheet, a 
draft of Mrs Forbes’s ‘very kind note”, written in her own hand 
on two sides of a scrap of paper, which has an interest of a 
special kind; it is the first known commentary on Montpensier’s 
Memoirs: 


I cannot return to your Highness the precious manuscript you 
have for a second time so kindly committed to us, without re- 
turning as I most sincerely do, our best thanks for the indulgence. 
To say again how much we have been gratified is needless—to 
read it would make friends of the most inveterate foes. So I leave 
you to judge how it affects us, who I believe you do not consider 
by this time as mortal enemies to your house. May much happi- 
ness be yet in store for one and all of you! and be assured that this 
is one of the most sincere wishes of your Highness’ most obliged 
and humble servant. 


The “‘inveterate foes’ are, of course, the Bourbon emigrés 
in London, many of whom condemned Montpensier, illogic- 
ally and unjustly; illogically for being the son of his father 
Philippe Egalité, and unjustly because Montpensier and his 
brothers had done their best at the time, and not without risk 
to themselves, to prevent their father from voting for the 
execution of Louis XVI. 

Although as Mrs Forbes says, the Orléans Princes had some 
“inveterate foes”, these formed only a part, and a not very 
important part, of the French emigré group in London. One 
of Montpensier’s letters written on a Sunday morning during 
the spring of 1805, shows that the Princes were on friendly 
terms with many leaders of both English and French society. 


A bad cold in my head having kept me in bed much later than 
usual, I have but just now been able to read and answer my good 
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neighbour’s kind note. I shall certainly wait upon her this even- 
ing and be very happy to meet the Duchess to whom I beg, 
en attendant to present my best compliments. I hope my sister- 
painter (alias Pére Anselm’s tutor) has quite got the better of her 
fluxion, although this nasty easterly wind is not favourable to it. 
Having today at dinner with us Counts Vaudreuil, Jarnac, and 
Caumon, and young Chabor, I must ask leave to take them along 
with me to the aimables voisines Mesdames Forbes on whose good- 
ness and indulgence I am so accustomed to depend. 
A. P. D’Orleans. 
Sunday morning 11 o'clock. 


The Duchess mentioned here, and frequently in subsequent 
letters, is Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, wife of Alexander, 
the 4th Duke. She is said to have been “‘successful beyond pre- 
cedent in matchmaking”; perhaps because she married three of 
her daughters to Dukes and one to a Marquis. Montpensier 
thought that her interference in the family affairs of her neigh- 
bours and friends sometimes caused a lot of trouble. The Duchess 
has acquired a footnote in history owing to her original method 
of recruiting men for the regiment which bears her name.} 
The French guests mentioned at the dinner party belonged to 
a small liberal-minded circle of Bourbon emigrés. Count de 
Vaudreuil (1740-1817), an aristocrat by nature as well as by 
birth, and a patron of the arts, had left Paris with the first flood 
of emigrants in July 1789, after the fall of the Bastille, along 
with Monsieur (Comte d’Artois) and accompanied him during 
all his subsequent wanderings. In 1799, after Monsieur had ob- 
tained permission to leave Edinburgh, where he had been “‘in- 
terned” at Holyrood in 1795, and to maintain an establishment 
in London, de Vaudreuil settled at Twickenham. 


1 “An old soldier named Duncan Mackenzie who died between 1870 and 
1880, could remember when he kissed the Duchess of Gordon in taking the 
shilling from betwixt her teeth to become one of her regiment, The Gordon 
Highlanders.” (Dr. J. Doran, Drury Lane, London, 1881, Vol. II, p. 178.) 
The Duchess died in London on 11th April 1812, and was buried at Kinrara 
on the banks of the Spey. 
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Louis Charles Guillaume de Rohan-Chabot, Comte de Jarnac, 
was serving at this time as an officer in the British Army. When 
Louis Philippe became King of the French in 1830, he appointed 
de Rohan-Chabot as one of his aides-de-camp. 

Chabor, so written, but probably a mistake for “Chabot”, 
may have been Ferdinand de Chabot, one of the equerries of 
Monsieur. Caumon was probably Louis Joseph de Caumont, 
Duc de Caumont la Force, or perhaps his younger brother. 

The “‘sister-painter” referred to in this letter is, of course, 
Elizabeth Forbes. Montpensier gave her lessons in drawing and 
painting. She is often called “‘seur Anselme” or “‘mére Anselme”’, 
and the Duke sometimes speaks of himself as ““Pére Anselm”. 
The explanation of the jest which led to the use of these names 
can be discovered from subsequent letters. Pere Anselme (1625- 
94) was well known in the aristocratic world of the eighteenth 
century as an expert on genealogy and heraldry. A third edition 
of his most popular book, La Science Héraldique, was published 
in 1726. Louis Philippe took much interest in the subject, and 
the Letters show that he was working on some heraldic or 
genealogical design intended perhaps as a present for Elizabeth; 
Montpensier, knowing much more than his brother about 
drawing and painting, probably offered him from time to time 
some advice; and the brother may have said, jokingly, that 
Montpensier’s name ought to be Pére Anselme. 

More than thirty years later, at the Tuileries, Louis Philippe 
still had with him a copy of Pére Anselme’s book. “The king 
consulted me,’ wrote Cuviller Fleury in his Journal for 28th 
July 1838, “about a question of procedure, whether the 
Grand Master of the Arbalétriers had command ‘over’ or ‘of’ 
the infantry. A long discussion followed . . . with much 
cheerful wit on the part of the King. He asked for Pére 
Anselme to be brought, who decided the problem in favour 
of ‘over’.” 

Mrs Forbes and her daughter, who were both fond of the 
theatre and the opera, often went up to London where they 
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stayed ‘‘at Gordon’s or Long’s Hotel’”.! In February 1806, they 
took a house in Cleveland Row, a street on the north side of 
St James’s Palace, continuing the line of Pall Mall up to the 
edge of the Green Park. Here they were in the centre of 
fashionable Regency Society. 

When in town, Montpensier and Elizabeth lived quite near 
each other. The Duke had rooms at No. 27, Leicester Square; 
a few minutes’ walk down Piccadilly and St James’s Street, or 
down Haymarket, would bring him to Cleveland Row. 

For political reasons Louis Philippe thought it his duty to 
take his proper place in English society, and to cultivate his 
friendship with the Prince of Wales. The three brothers were 
often invited to royal functions at Brighton, and Montpensier, 
sometimes against his inclinations, had to go: 


Saturday 2 o'clock. 

When I find it impossible to fulfill a promise of calling upon 
you, I won't say, forgive me but pity me, because I feel the latter 
expression is much more just and applicable to the case. 

The fact is that, partly by getting up late, partly by having 
many things to do, and partly for that nasty, detestable dinner, 
I must give up the pleasure (I won’t add the word real, for you 
must know whether it is so or not) of seeing you this morning. 
I consider that Dinner to which I am condemned, as a bitter pill 
which my Brother has been persuaded by his royal friend [the 
Prince of Wales] to swallow for the benefit of his health, and 
which as a good Brother he insists upon my taking too, but really 
I do it much more for their sake than for any other reason, since 
I am now thoroughly convinced that all those sacrifices of your 
peace and comfort to people you owe nothing to, are all dupery 
and nonsense, and that life is too short and too full of necessary 
evils for creating unnecessary ones, and not make it altogether 
as comfortable as you possibly can. You see I am in a philosophical 
mood, and I owe it very likely to my present adversity, or rather 


1 Gordon’s Hotel, at No. 11, Albemarle Street, a house afterwards occu- 
pied by Lord Byron, belonged to a Mr Gordon who died in April 1808. 
Long’s Hotel was in Dover Street. 
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disappointment. I rejoice, however, at the idea of meeting you 
both tomorrow evening. The Stahrs! have asked me to their party 
in the kindest way, and as if they were themselves surprised at 
not having done it sooner. They talked also of Henry the Eighth 
and said I ought to go and see it but never offered me a seat in 
their box; I believe, however, the cause of their silence in that 
respect is their not knowing yet whether they are to have a Box 
or which Box it is to be? In spite of all this I have made up my 
mind to stay in town till Monday, that is to say from Sunday to 
Monday, and take my chance about the play, being sure it will 
not be quite a blank day if I can see you a moment in the course 
of the Day. I therefore reckon upon your goodness for conveying 
me to my nest on Sunday evening, if not unconvenient to you; 
you see I am sans fagon with my friends. Don’t take the trouble 
of answering this rhapsody, unless you have anything to men- 
tion to me. 

O. 
Mrs. Forbes, 
Cleveland Row. 


With his usual reluctance, the Duke attended what he called, 
in a letter dated from London on 7th March, “‘a famous Ball’, 
accompanied by his good friend Stahremberg; the guests in- 
cluded the Prince of Wales, Beau Brummell, and the Duchess 
of Gordon. 


. . . You never saw anything more crowded than the famous 
Ball of last night, and certainly you was very right not to go, 
for it was suffocating. Yet the Dancers had plenty of room and 
seemed to enjoy their occupation very much, but the bystanders 
were litterally squeezed to death, from which I concluded it was 
a most excellent Ball. Old Stahr was with me, and just as fond 
of those things as I am, but the young ones (not excluding the 
Beau) were very much inclined to join the counterdance; I left 
1 The family of the Austrian diplomat Count, afterwards Prince Louis 
Stahremberg, who had bought the property known as York House, Twicken- 
ham. Stahremberg, known to his intimates as “Kukuk”, was a popular 


figure in Regency society, and the Orléans Princes found him an especially 
congenial neighbour. Stahremberg’s London house was in Portland Place. 
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them in that state, at about twelve, or little after; when I retired, 
peaceably and quietly, having had my full allowance of pleasures. 
The Prince was there, and in very high spirits; I never saw him 
talk to the Dutchess, though I would have liked to see it. 
Forgive this rhapsody, and believe me most sincerely and 
heartily yours, 
A. P. D’Orleans. 


The Invalid [Elizabeth, who had been suffering from influenza] 
will be so good as to take her share of this letter, especially of the 
last assurance. 

To Mrs. Forbes, 

Twickenham. 


Although Louis Philippe lived an active social life both at 
Twickenham and in London, his favourite occupation did not 
consist merely in entertaining or being entertained. He shared 
with his brother a love of art, of music, and the beauties of 
nature. “Happily for us,’ wrote Montpensier, “my Brother 
and I have nearly the same ways, and so we are almost con- 
stantly together.” 

The future King of the French took a great interest in his 
garden at Highshot House, and Elizabeth helped him with sug- 
gestions for its improvement. “I forgot completely last night,” 
Montpensier writes to her, “‘to give you a message from my 
brother, which I received yesterday in a note of his. It is about 
the garden, how well the improvements are going, and that he 
has ordered all the dirt from the road to be gathered and put 
in as manure for the platebandes along the Serpentine walk. 
O! Miss Forbes, what a pity you should not be there; seriously 
I lament it as much as you do, but more of all this when I see 
you both.” 

We may be sure that the ornamental grounds at Versailles 
and at St Cloud where, twenty-five years later, Louis Philippe 
employed dozens of gardeners, never gave him so much pleasure 
as he derived from tending his flower beds on the banks of the 
Thames at Twickenham. It will perhaps surprise some people 
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to read of the future King collecting road scrapings to feed his 
flowers, and prejudice will say that here is another proof of 
his meanness and his “bourgeois mentality”? 

In the early spring of 1806 the weather was exceptionally 
unpleasant. Elizabeth was confined to the house with a cold. 
In a long letter, dated 26th March, the Duke, writing as always 
to Mrs Forbes, blames “‘that disastrous and detestable North- 
East wind”: the wind made famous in literature by Voltaire, 
and by Dickens: 


Thursday, 26th March, 1806. 

I was very, very anxious to hear from you for I had been an 
immense long while without that satisfaction. I need not tell you 
how truly I feel for the cause of that silence, nor indeed, would 
I have felt less, had I not been in nearly the same situation as our 
Dear Friend Sceur Anselme. But since there was some improve- 
ment in her health, I hope she will be quite recovered by the time 
this letter reaches you; The great thing, believe me, is to keep as 
much as possible from the cold, and especially from that dis- 
astrous and detestable North-east wind, my mortal ennemy, which 
has been raging for these last five weeks, almost without inter- 
ruption, and has reduced me to a very sad state. The effect of 
that wind upon me is so strong that whenever it ceases I can 
tell it immediately, although shut up in a warm room; I begin 
instantly to breathe freely, and the same vice versa when it begins 
to blow again. You may conceive from that how much more per- 
nicious it is to me when I am exposed in open air to all its poisonous 
strength, that and that alone has prolonged my illness and will 
continue it as long as it will please heaven not to send us some 
good warm weather. 

As to painting, far from being in the least prejudicial to me, 
I never feel so well but during that time, and it has besides the 
great advantage of keeping me at home, the only way, I am 
1 There was no efficient public service at that time charged with the duty 

of keeping the streets clean, and anyone who wanted to improve his garden 
could help himself from the accumulation of horse-droppings. An Act of 


Parliament was passed in 1835, when public services had been organized, 
making it an offence to remove road scrapings from the highway. 
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convinced of it, ifnot of being cured, at least of not growing worse. 
But unfortunately it is almost impossible not to be continually 
out at this time of the year, and every time I go out I am certain 
of coming home much worse than I was before. I have only been, 
as yet, to three or four Assemblies, but you know it is a great 
deal for me, and then between the Duke of Kent, and our good 
Stahr, Iam always obliged to dine out, two or three times a week, 
which is particularly unpleasant when one does not eat, or eats 
scarcely any thing, which is my case. But what I would dislike 
infinitely more would be to faire le Malade and appear to be 
douillet et efféminé; anything rather than that. I have been also a 
long time without writing you, and indeed my principal reason 
was for fear of teasing you with the repetition of my sufferings 
which are still of the same nature without any diminution, and 
will continue so as long as that detestable wind will continue to 
blow. But for God’s sake, let your dear daughter keep from it 
as much as possible, and stay quietly within doors. To one who 
knows so well how to occupy herself, it is no great punishment, 
and really it is most essential to the preservation of health, or to 
its recovery. ... 

Oh, how disappointed I would feel and would have felt for 
these two Months past, if our Concerts had been going on, to have 
nothing to offer for my share than such a dreadful hoarse voice 
as would have made you all run out of the room, and then the 
agreeable music of a long heavy cough. Yet with all that I would 
have no objection to your coming here now; that and the fine 
weather which we must have in April, would cure me and I know 
you would not mind the hoarse voice of a Friend, provided he 
should not sing. . . . 


Instead of consulting a doctor who would have warned him 
against the danger of neglecting a cold, Montpensier relied on 
the efficacy of a nostrum supplied by a plausible quack, Dr 
Innocenza Della Lena,! a charlatan who pretended to have dis- 
covered an infallible remedy for all diseases “‘external, acute, 

1 Della Lena published in 1801 A Dissertation on the Extraordinary 


Attributes and Inherent Virtues of Fixed Phlogistic Earth. . . . He addressed 
a memorandum to Dr Sims, President of the Medical Society of London, 
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or chronic”. “I have not been so expeditious as I expected,” 
he wrote, “‘in getting rid‘of my indisposition, for I am not yet 
well, but without any fever nor other headache than the heavi- 
ness of a cold, which I hope another dose of my friend Lena’s 
powders will entirely remove.” 

A few days later, when the wind had changed, Mrs Forbes 
invited the Duke to go with them to the play at Drury Lane. 
He did not want to miss any opportunity of seeing Betsy, and 
he therefore accepted the invitation although he had to cancel 
a previous engagement: 


Leicester Square. [30th March] 1806. 

I had made a party with Stahr to dine with him today and to 
go afterwards to Billington’s benefit at the Opera, but your in- 
vitation has changed my plan, and although I certainly prefer 
young Roscius to Billington,t I don’t wish you to give him the 
whole credit of my preference in this case. But be it as it may, 
in receiving your note this morning, I wrote to the old Count, 
informing him of my change of resolution, and adding, how- 
ever, that wishing not to lose the pleasure of dining with him, 
I would request him to anticipate a little the usual hour of his 
dinner, and by making it half-past five precisely, to enable me 
to be at Drury Lane at a little after seven, which request he agreed 


and reports that “‘the principal parts of their reply was “quak, quak, quak!’” 
Before coming to London he had publicized his “Universal Powders” at 
Vienna, and afterwards at Berlin where “on 17th August 1794”, he sub- 
mitted his Phlogistic Earth to be analysed in the Royal Laboratory. Although 
his bluff did not deceive the doctors, Della Lena attracted many credulous 
customers in the social world of Berlin. There is a reference to his successful 
deceptions in a diary kept by Dr Ernst Ludwig Heim, a once famous Ger- 
man physician, who wrote on 4th November 1794: “I spoke with the 
Minister and his wife about the charlatan Della Lena, whose medicine they 
are both taking. I was extremely astonished how they could both be so 
blind and stupid to let themselves be deceived so grossly by such an im- 
poster.” (Ernst Ludwig Heim, by George W. Kessler, Leipzig, 1835, Vol. II, 


p. 63. I am indebted for this reference to Dr Bruno Kisch, M.D., of New 
York.) 


1 Elizabeth Billington (1768-1818) on her benefit night at Covent Garden 
produced the first opera by Mozart performed in England. 
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to very kindly but not without a most amusing curse to young 
Roscius.? That circumstance and the absence of my servant whom 
I had sent upon some other messages, are the causes of your re- 
ceiving this answer so late. Need I add how gladly I shall meet 
you both this evening. 

AvP: DO, 


Early in the first week of April, Montpensier received a letter 
from Mrs Forbes informing him that her husband had arrived, 
or was on his way south. The Duke feared, and his fear was 
justified by the event, that he had come to take his wife and 
daughter back to Scotland. “These are very bad news,” he 
wrote, “‘and in spite of the arrival of a person you must be 
anxious to see, you will forgive me for telling you I am really 
melancholy and chagrined to a degree. Do you sleep in Town, 
and where? I shall certainly call on you if you do, but as I am 
going to that Trial? it will be early.” 

A note undated, but written very soon after the arrival of 
Mr Forbes in London, seems to refer to Mrs Forbes’s intention 
to try and persuade her husband not to insist upon the family 
returning to Seaton: 


Thursday morning. 

I was prevented from meeting you last night, to my great regret 
and disappointment, by an accident that happened to one of my 
horses and my grooms excessive stupidity. How do you find 
yourselves, both, this morning, in body and mind? Is the ice 


1 The boy prodigy known as Roscius, in memory of the celebrated Roman 
actor of that name, was William Henry West Betty, who began his career 
on the stage at Belfast at the age of twelve. He made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane as a Shakespearian actor in 1804. The theatre was booked for 
every performance, and people struggled and even fought with each other 
at the door to gain admittance. A contemporary letter states that “Roscius 
has changed the life of London; people dine at four and go to the Play”. 

2 The trial of Richard Patch for murder took place on Saturday sth April 
and aroused great interest and anxiety throughout the country. Patch was 
found guilty and sentenced to death. A full account of the proceedings was 
published in a small pamphlet: The Trial of Richard Patch for the wilful murder 
of Mr Isaac Bright .. . , London, 1806. 
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broken at last? I wish you had done it yourselves, for it has been 
long since acknowledged that an offensive war was the most ad- 
vantageous, especially when your Enemy seems to be unprepared 
and looks shy about it. Ask Boney, ask all the successful Generals 
of ancient and modern times, but ask nobody who is to be made 
most sincerely and seriously unhappy by your leaving our neigh- 


bourhood. 


Montpensier seems to have had no suspicion of Mr Forbes’s 
real reason for taking his family back to Scotland. From a 
sentence in the last of the letters written by the Duke before 
they left, it looks as if the excuse given by Mr Forbes was that 
the climate of Twickenham did not suit Elizabeth: 


A line or two written by Miss Forbes and mentioning how you 
are and if she continues well, will entirely fulfill my expectation, 
especially if the news are good. A much better sort of answer 
still would be a verbal one brought by yourselves . . . in spite of 
all the calumnies against poor Twick I am convinced it would 
do you good. The weather is quite mild and pleasant. . . . 


He says he is ‘“‘plunged in painting over head and ears, and 
will be so for several days”. The note ends with his usual 
optimism : 


However, if you can’t come to us, I shall contrive to come to 
you, for my love of painting yields to my love for my friends, 
for real friends and not commonly called friends. As to these, not 
a single coup de pinceau would I give up for them. But enough 
of my bavardage, and let me hope to see you soon and well; I 
don’t despair yet of doing so tomorrow. 


He never saw her again. 

After the departure of Elizabeth for Scotland (the family left 
London on sth June), Montpensier, who was fecling rather 
miserable, hoped to find some relief from a change of scene. 
He could not now bear to pass by the “‘dear little green door”. 
So he set off in his phaeton with his servant George White, and, 
no doubt, with his sketch book, to visit Stowe Park, the country 
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seat of the Marquis of Buckingham.’ His letter of 7th June, 
posted at Buckingham soon after his arrival, shows that he had 
recovered his good spirits. He hoped to see Elizabeth again 
“soon”, because Mrs Forbes had invited him to pay a visit to 
Seaton some time during the summer. He had, of course, no 
reason then to suppose that this plan would have to be aban- 


doned: 


Saturday. Buckingham. June 7th, 1806. 

I can’t defer any longer, Good and for ever Dear friends, to 
express to you at least a part of what my heart and mind are so 
full of. That you are regretted and most deeply regretted you 
cannot have a doubt of, but that these regrets would be far more 
bitter than I could bear them without the hope of seeing you 
soon, is you may depend, far from any exaggeration. Pray let 
me hear from you as soon as possible, Iam extremely anxious to 
hear of your safe arrival at Seton; I own I can’t help dreading 
for Miss Forbes’ health, the effect that such three weeks as the 
last must have had upon such a mind and heart as hers, and through 
them upon her constitution. That want of appetite she used to 
complain of made me really uneasy and makes me still more so 
now that I have not her looks to comfort me. You will delight 
me in telling me that my fears are ungrounded and that she has 
recovered her appetite. I hope the journey will do her good, and 
that you have carried the point of having your Landau opened, 
for it makes a prodigious difference, and surely the weather has 
been quite fine enough for it. 


Montpensier seems to have enjoyed his visit to Stowe. The 
weather was ‘‘delightful” and the “magnificent grounds of Stow 
fully equal to their reputation”. “Nothing was wanting,’’ he 
wrote, “‘to the joy of my walk but a contented mind and those 
two friends I could not help missing so much.” 


1 George Greville, 1st Marquis, d. 1813. Stowe Park, wrote Miss Berry 
in her Journal (October 1823), “has the appearance of a modern palace out- 
side . . . the dining room is immense . . . there are 70 best beds, and 130 
in all. . . the entire round of the pleasure grounds is five miles. . . . I am 
very glad to have seen it, and very glad not to own it.” 
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Do you remember, Miss Forbes, of your accusing me of a poetical 
fiction when I told you that the Twickenham lilocks appeared to 
feel also the effect of your departure by their mournful appear- 
ance, now I can assure you in the most simple prosaical and un- 
poetical language, that all the lilocks at Stow are at this moment 
in full bloom, as fresh as we had them a fortnight past at Twicken- 
ham, and perfuming the air in the most delightful manner. I wish 
I could send you as a proof of my assertion a branch of that lilock 
which I have at this moment under my nose, but I am afraid if 
I was to inclose it in this letter, that it would reach you in a still 
more deplorable state than the Twickenham ones. 


According to his usual custom when on his travels, he had 
brought with him some books to read, and one of them was 
a novel by that prolific writer, his old governess—Madame de 
Genlis:1 


I have at last opened the production of Mme. de Genlis’s pen 
which I had left so long under the seal; and now guess who is 
the heroine of this historical Novel of hers? No other but your 
friend Mme. de Maintenon! She praises her to the skies and calls 
her one of the most perfect women that ever existed. Yet I must 
own that without varying ingmy opinion upon that ambitious 
woman, opinion which is exactly the same as yours, I find that 
novel (if so I may call it) interesting, and of a good, chaste and 
simple style. It is called Mme de Maintenon and meant as a suite 
to the Duchesse de la Valiére. I have scarcely room enough to 
apologize for the length of this letter which will put you in mind 
of the length of my visits, and convince you that I am never will- 
ing to leave you, either in thoughts or reality—Pray, don’t be 
more laconic or silent than you see I am. My best compliments 
to Mr. Forbes who in spite of all our grounds of complaints, and 
Stahr’s terrible threats, has my most sincere good wishes. 
Buckingham, Saturday 

June 7th, 1806. 


1 She wrote more than eighty books. “He would be a brave man who 
should pretend to have read them all,” said Sainte-Beuve, but he admitted 
that those on the subject of education are of enduring interest. Her novels 
met with much favour among the cultured English aristocracy of the period. 
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The next letter, written a few days after the Duke’s return 
to Twickenham, is still cheerful. He is looking forward to his 
intended visit to Seaton in July. It is a long letter and so packed 
with incident that it cannot be shortened without losing some 
of its quality. Although addressed, like all the others, to Mrs 
Forbes, it, or part of it, is obviously intended for Betsy alone; 
the reference, for example, to a little Bridge ‘‘close to the spot 
where we sat several times and spent so agreeable moments”. 


Twickenham, June 12th, 1806. 

I returned here, two or three days ago, from my little excur- 
sion, I found both my Brothers very well, but the sight of our 
Drawing-Room full of your spoils, drawings, pictures, etc., in- 
creased my melancoly and made me really unhappy; After dinner, 
my brother asked me to take a walk with him, and although I 
would not refuse him, I would certainly have preferred to sulk 
alone without being disturbed from my melancoly reflexions; I 
am sure none but such a good Friend as he is could have liked so 
dull a companion as I was, but at least I was not cross and if I left 
him almost entirely the care of keeping up the conversation, I 
now and then proved him by a few yes and no that I was listen- 
ing to him; What made me, however, really cross afterwards 
was the meeting of Mr T . . . r, (the dear husband of that agreable 
Lady we used to be so fond of, at Stahr’s parties) who kept us 
twenty minutes, talking of nothing but masquerades, balls, etc.; 
he provoked me so much, that I could not help telling him I 
thought it was a kind of madness to shut oneself up in a crowded 
suffocating room by such a weather as this instead of enjoying 
it in such delightful walks as we then happened to be. “Oh but, 
Milady L. . . . , will be so sorry, if you don’t go!”’ “She is very 
kind, and you still more so” —A moment after, my Brother hap- 
pened to say I was just returned from an excursion to Stow.— 
“To Stow!” exclaimed the man, “but Lord Buckingham is not 
there, nor any of the family!”—“No,” answered I, “and that is 
the very reason I chose this time for going, as my intention was 
merely to see Stow and not to pay a visit.” —He then assured me 
very kindly they would regret very much not to have been there 
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to receive me, but instead of thanking him for this new proof of 
his politeness, I felt so tired of him that I took my brother by the 
arm, we both bowed and went away, my Brother assuring me 
he did not think T. . . r was a great favourite of mine. The fact is 
I can, at times, bear an Ennuyeux and a Facheux as well as anybody, 
but there are moments where it really requires more than human 
patience can afford. Add to his ennuy the circumstance of his 
meeting us near the little Bridge where we heard one day, to- 
gether, those delightfull clarinets, and close to the spot where we 
sat several times and spent so agreable moments. The comparison 
was certainly not advantageous to Mr T .. . r’s conversation. But 
enough of him, and indeed, too much, I am afraid, but you see 
I am talking with you as confidently as if we were not separated 
by five hundred cruel miles. It is a sort of consolation to me, and 
will not, I hope, be too tiresome to you. 

We had yesterday to dine with us, Kukuk, Waldstein,! and the 
little General; You may guess whether we talked of our good 
neighbours, and dranked their healths most cordially! I really felt 
thankfull for the manner in which they spoke of your absence, 
for they all agreed that if it was lamented by all of them, it was 
for us, my Brother and I, a real and severe loss. And so I may 
indeed call it, for I assure you I am scarcely a moment in the Day 
without feeling it. I avoid as much as I can to pass by your door, 
but when forced to it as I was already once, it gives me a much 
more painfull sensation than I could describe. Oh but for the 
hope of seeing you soon again, it would be a thousand times 
worse ijt 

... My Brother desires me to tell you in his name every thing 
kind and affectionate, and that he has drawn today a beautifull 
shield of Naples.2 My other Brother wants also to be kindly 
remembered to your recollection. As to me I have only to repeat 
my entreaties for hearing from you as soon as possible. Thank 
God, you had as fine weather as you could wish, if not a little 


1 Ferdinand Ernest, Comte de Waldstein, Grande pannetier hereditaire de 
Boheme, Chambellan de lEmpereur, etc., etc. Died in 1823. 

*“The beautiful shield of Naples.” This was a heraldic design of the 
Bourbon and Orléans family which Louis Philippe was making and is 
referred to in later letters as the “Continuation”. 
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too hot. I hope you are by this time very near Seton, if not arrived. 
It was this day week that you did set off. I shall not easily forget 
that epocha! But I hope to be also setting off this day five weeks or 
very soon after.—Is not this a well filled-up sheet of paper, I mean 
completely for well is another question, nor do I much trouble my 
mind about it, provided you are satisfied that its being the lan- 
guage of the heart and nothing else. 

Goodnight, my good Friends. 

Mrs Forbes 

Seton House, 

Aberdeen. 

N.B. 


This was the end of happy days. Montpensier’s optimism 
seemed to be justified by Mrs Forbes’s approval, and indeed 
encouragement, of his friendship with Elizabeth. She must have 
hoped that he would be allowed to marry her daughter, other- 
wise she surely would not have permitted him to use her name 
as a cover for their correspondence, nor would she have invited 
him to stay at Seaton. She could not, perhaps, be altogether 
indifferent to the prospect of her daughter being a Duchess. 
But Mr Forbes took a more practical view of the situation. He 
may have heard rumours, probably passed on, as Montpensier 
suspected, by the Duchess of Gordon. He came to London to 
investigate. At an interview with Louis Philippe he was told 
that a marriage between the young Duke and a commoner 
could not take place without the consent of Louis XVIII, who 
would certainly refuse to give it. Mr Forbes thereupon decided 
to return with his family to Scotland. Louis Philippe promised 
to speak to his brother and to persuade him to give up his 
intention of visiting Seaton. Montpensier’s letter of 20th June 
begins to tell the sad story of disillusionment and resignation. 


Twickenham, June 2oth, 1806. 

Pity me, oh pray, pity me, for I am really unhappy, and much 
more so than I am afraid I shall have in my power to express! 
The only consolation I can now experience will be to hear that 
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you both enter into my feelings or at least that you appreciate 
the extent of my grief and vexation! I think that almost any body 
but myself would conceal from you or at least disguise the greatest 
part of what I am going to let you know, they would perhaps 
act more wisely, but every one must act from one’s own impulse, 
and mine you know is quite averse to any disguise or dissimula- 
tion. Now to the fact, which you shall have in its plain state. 

You know that in parting with two Friends whom so many 
circumstances and most of all, a natural inclination and simpathy 
had rendered so dear to me that I feel nothing can ever break 
those voluntary ties, the only consideration that kept up my 
spirits and prevented me from being quite miserable was the hope 
and almost certainty of seeing you in the course of six weeks or 
two months, now I declare to you that then and till these last 
four days I could foresee no other obstacle to that most deter- 
mined plan of a journey to Scotland than my death or being taken 
very ill, or being obliged to leave England in the interval. But 
I ought to have reflected that for such an unlucky Being as I am, 
there are always ten or twelve chances to one against any event 
that would procure him real satisfaction. I had proofs enough of 
this truth in the course of my life; this, however, is a most striking 
and bitter one. 

Having mentioned, the other day, before my Brother, my in- 
tention of setting off for Scotland towards the end of July, I was 
rather surprised at his appearing to have been quite ignorant of 
that plan of mine, he however said nothing but a few questions 
about the way in which I meant to travel, and then he remained 
silent, though I observed he looked much more pensive than 
usual. The next morning, I received a letter, the inscription of 
which was to my great surprise, of my Brother’s handwriting 
and the servant who delivered it told me he had just left it for 
me and was gone to Town. I opened it with a full presentiment, 
not exactly of what it contained, but of something very bad, what- 
ever might be its nature. The letter was very long and contained 
a most urging request to give up my plan of a journey to Scotland, 
grounded upon what I am going to state to you, and accompanied 
with many expressions of friendship and regrets of being obliged 
to oppose what he knew I had so much at heart, and adding he 
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had chosen that mode of conveying his thoughts to me as prefer- 
able to a conversation, in which we would perhaps be exposed to a 
degree of warmth which it was so desirable to avoid. His prin- 
cipal reasons were the rumours that have been spread about, and 
had reached him through several different channels of my friend- 
ship for Miss F. being turned into a real and desperate passion. 
Among others, our relation Monsieur told my Brother he had 
heard I was quite inconsolable about Miss F.’s Departure. Now, 
whether I am so or not, I defy any body to say I expressed any 
mark of that excessive grief, but it was so good a thing to throw 
that kind of ridicule upon me and prepare the vexation I am now 
experiencing, that they could not refuse so fine an opportunity. 
Besides, some good friends of yours may have had a hand in it; 
that, however groundless and ridiculous those reports were, my 
going to Scotland would certainly give them a great weight, and 
that my friendship and disinterested attachment to Miss F. re- 
quired the sacrifice of anything that could directly or indirectly 
be injurious to her. The blow was hard and I felt it deeply, 
but I protest to you that neither did I hesitate in what I had 
to determine upon, nor was I unjust enough as to accuse 
my Brother with being the cause of so severe a disappoint- 
ment, I even regretted that his absence prevented me from 
assuring him immediately of my resignation to what I thought 
my duty, though at the expence of one of my most dearest 
expectations. 

When he returned from Town, I went to shake hands with 
him, and upon my telling him that though I felt most unhappy, 
I never would cause my friends to be so for my sake, whenever 
I could help it, he took me into his arms, and told me I had his 
full esteem as well as his most tender affection. Now as to the 
authors of those cruel reports, I am at a loss to have any decided 
opinion, though I certainly have many suspicions, but as to their 
foundation, I won’t reject that opportunity of opening my heart 
to you about it. That my affection for Miss F. has always been, 
is and will ever remain as pure as day light, as honourable as 
honor itself, I would be ready to take my oath of, if I was not 
thoroughly convinced of your doing me full justice about it. That 
my friendship for her is of no common kind, but most deeply 
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rooted in my heart and accompanied with the highest regard for 
her so amiable and excellent qualities I am ready to acknowledge, 
nay more, that was I fortunate enough not to have been con- 
demned from my birth to my most miserable and wretched lot, 
she and you would have had in your power to ensure my happi- 
ness for ever in this world, by allowing me to associate my fate 
to hers, I must candidly own to you, but situated as I am, bound 
and fettered in every possible way, without a country, without 
a home, without a penny that I can call mine, exposed at every 
moment to be deprived of the only asylum we have upon earth, 
how could I reasonably think of any such thing, in any other way 
but as a dream of what is not, and cannot be. No I never did, but 
finding in your society and hers such a relief to my miseries, such 
a balm to my invalid mind, knowing how thoroughly I could 
depend upon my principles of honor in every respect how could 
I help regretting you most bitterly and wishing most eagerly to 
go and meet you again. That consolation is now refused to me, 
and I own it is a harder blow than many apparently much more 
so, but, thank God, I have learned how to bear as a Man, mis- 
fortunes, disappointments and vexations of all kinds; the only 
thing I would find most difficult, if not impossible to bear would 
be any unfavorable alteration in yours and Miss F.’s opinion about 
me, and the idea of your or her suspecting me of having been 
influenced in this change of resolution by other motives than the 
real ones. Therefore let me entreat you, if you find no impropriety 
in my request, to shew this letter to your excellent Daughter, in 
order that she should be as fully acquainted with my motives as 
you now are, and to rely both for ever on my most sincere and 
affectionate attachment. 

Mrs. Forbes, 

Seton House, 

Aberdeen. Twick: Friday, 
N.B. June 20th, 1806. 


A copy of Mrs Forbes’s reply, in Elizabeth’s handwriting, 
is included in the bound volume of the Letters and is 
inscribed “Copy by me of a letter from my mother to the 
D. of M.” 
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Sunday, 29th June, 1806. 

Now that all hopes of the happiness of seeing you here are at an 
end, I may indulge without restraint in avowing how severely 
we feel the disappointment of your visit not taking place. . . . 
Not that I ever did consider, nor do now, that there was anything 
in the least wonderful or even out of the common tract, in your 
coursing your way to Scotland instead of Wales or anywhere 
else—nor that you should intend to spend most of the time of 
your absence from home at a place, where you knew exactly 
what you had to expect—the most heartfelt welcome—liberty— 
quietness and peace—and where the point once settled that you 
would not allow us to receive you in form, we should only have 
had to study your comfort and ease. . . . 

I see you are most anxious I should believe you vexed and dis- 
appointed, and I will believe you so. What reason have I to think 
that one little week of absence could alter you so much that you 
should not? And what other reason half so good could give us, 
as the influence and advice of the best of brothers and the best of 
men? I honestly own to you, that your having been prevented 
by respect to his advice and opinion, makes it not only less morti- 
fying to us; but from our sincere and unalterable affection to you, 
it is a consolation to us to think that a heart so tender, so sensible, 
so acutely feeling as yours, has a friend to lean to in a brother 
whose views must ever, it is but just and natural to suppose, be 
most for your honor and happiness. I know yourself to be the 
same. ... 


Montpensier replied with two long letters which he sent by 
the same post: 


Twickenham, July 6th, 1806. 

... Let me now thank you most warmly for the assurances you 
give me of having appreciated the sincerity of my sentiments and 
feeling about them as you do. Nothing could afford me a greater 
consolation and let me repeat to you I am in sad need of con- 
solation. . . . Nobody despises more heartily than I do what we 
call in French le qu’en dira-t’on? but at the same time, if I despise 
it for my own account, I confess I can’t always despise or 
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overlook it for my Friends, particularly for a young female Friend 
who certainly must have some regard for it, and not be altogether 
contented with the purity of her conscience and uprightness of 
her intentions. Of this you must be a much better judge than 
I can or pretend to be but, believe me, I repeat to you again most 
solemnly that in giving up what would have procured me the 
greatest satisfaction I can experience, I was influenced by no other 
motive or consideration than your own or what is the same, your 
dear and precious Daughter’s interests. I felt but too well the 
hardship, if I may call it, of your situation in that respect, the 
fear of hurting by such refusal, a Friend to which you was anxious 
to shew nothing but kindness, I remembered well at the same time 
what, I own, had almost entirely escaped me, the very little en- 
couragement you gave to my favourite plan, I was for the first 
time struck with the consequences which might attend its execu- 
tion, and with the most painfull, acute and bitter sorrow, I saw 
myself in honor bound to give it up. Oh, why should I insist so 
much on the sincerity of my grief in that occasion, could I be so 
anxious to convince you of it, if I did not feel for you those senti- 
ments which have occasioned it! What interest could else induce 
me to express myself as I do?... 


Monday, July 7th 

As there was no post yesterday I postponed till today the con- 
tinuation of my letter. ... Again I must repeat it and run the risk 
of fatiguing you with the repetition, nobody in the world, no, 
not even a Brother I so dearly love and confide in, would have 
ever obtained such a sacrifice from me by any other way but by 
convincing me of its being necessary to the peace and Welfare 
of a Being I am but too sincerely attached to. Indeed the more 
painfull I found the sacrifice, the more I was convinced of its 
necessity. You may ask me why I was not struck sooner with 
that idea, but is it in human nature to look for obstacles to what 
it wishes most dearly, untill they are actually brought in their 
way? Oh my Friends, my dear Friends, misery and wretchedness 
have ever been my lot, since almost my birth, with the exception 
of a few short intervals, and I am really grown, in some measure, 
callous about it, but the idea of involving in any degree those 
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I love in that misery would be more than I could bear, therefore 
let me be as explicit as possible on a subject which, though deli- 
cate, can never be too much so for an open heart and an upright 
mind. I have made you acquainted with the secret of that heart 
almost as soon as it was clearly discovered to myself, but I added 
at the same time what I shall now repeat, that I was entirely pre- 


cluded from the smallest chance of ever seeing such a Dream 
realizedy 20% 


Towards the end of this letter the Duke shows that he was 
able to find some consolation, as usual, in his painting and that, 
along with his brother, he was rearranging some of his pictures: 


. .. The Box containing the prints and drawings has been nailed 
up this morning under the inspection of my Brother who took 
care that everything should be well and safely packed up. We 
shall send it to morrow to Miss Alexander who will, I suppose, 
know the best way of forwarding it to you. I hope you will find 
the original profil in an improved state. First I pasted it very care- 
fully upon a piece of pasteboard, after which, my Brother made 
around it the same kind of border as the one that was made to 
his own profil. Then I touched it up as well as I could, but after 
all that operation, we found its old frame would never do, being 
much too small, we were obliged in consequence to put it in 
another which we fortunately happened to have, and in which, 
you must know, was a print of the Dutchess of A[ngouléme] our 
relation;? But keep us the secret for it would be reckoned a sort 
of high treason to confine the poor Lady to a portfolio, which 
however will do her no harm, and prevented us from waiting 
for a great while for another frame... . 

Adieu, Dearest Friends, I won’t repeat to you how much I love 
you, for at first I hope you don’t require such an assurance, and 
besides if you did I think such a letter as this would be a pretty 
strong proof of it. 

O. 
1 This box probably contained the lithographs which are now at Seaton. 
2 The Duke of Angouléme (1775-1844), son of the Comte d’Artois, 
married his cousin Maria Thérésa, daughter of Marie Antoinette and Louis 
XVI (1778-1851), in 1799. 
IOI 
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I am going to seal it with a new seal whose first impression it 
will be. It is merely my initial, but it is engraved upon a Karum 
gorum (I don’t know how you spell it). But I know I chose that 
stone in favor of the country that produced it. 


The Duke had probably bought a cairngorm on one of his 
visits to Scotland, perhaps in 1802, and afterwards had his ini- 
tials with a crown engraved on it. He has spelt the word phoneti- 
cally as he had heard it pronounced. 

On Sunday, 13th July, he replied to a letter from Mrs Forbes, 
dated 3rd July, which arrived the day after he had posted his 
own two long letters of the 6th and 7th. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult, since only one side of the correspondence is available, to 
know what was in the mind of Mr and Mrs Forbes. From her 
letter of 3rd July, Montpensier understood that Mr Forbes was 
now willing to return next winter to Twickenham. Perhaps 
Elizabeth had been able to persuade him to do so. But now 
it was Mrs Forbes who objected to the idea which before she 
would have approved of. It is not surprising that poor Mont- 
pensier was bewildered: 


I must express to you as well as I can what I felt in reading that 
passage of your letter where you mention Mr. F.’s intention or 
idea of coming to our poor Twick again and then your deter- 
mination of declining it. It was a moment of most heartfelt joy, 
followed by one of bitter grief. To tell you I approve of that 
cruel determination is more than I can say or even feel, to tell 
you I blame you for it, is what I am equally averse to, but good 
God, why does such a precious and invaluable thought of Mr. 
Forbes come so late and at such a time as to become almost worse 
than his past cruel one? Oh what a difference, if instead of what 
has taken place, you had remained here quietly and delightfully 
till August and then leave us with the precious consolation of 
seeing you back at the end of the year for another good space of 
time. . . . There is indeed no paradise here when you are both 
away... . Besides I can assure you, since you now seem to doubt 
it, that my Brother has never ceased a moment to be what he 
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was, most sincerely attached to you both, and would be, I believe, 
most happy to see again those friends in whose society he spent 
so many sweet hours. . . . However, if you persist in rejecting the 
idea of coming here, I hope and trust you won’t, at least, dis- 
courage Mr. F.’s intention of bringing you to Town next winter, 
if he does really intend it, which I own I am afraid is not the case. 
But in that case I must beseech the Dear Friend of mine, to whom 
this letter is not directed, but who will I hope take her share of 
it, not to let her dislike for Town (dislike which I used so much 
to approve of) prevail so far upon her goodness to her Friends 
as to induce her to oppose a plan that would procure us such real 
joy. However, if upon reflexion, she foresaw more pains than 
pleasure in such a plan, so far from insisting upon my request, 
I would instantly and most willingly relinquish it. . . . 


This letter, which is a very long one, ends with some details 
about Montpensier’s life at Twickenham, and the regret ex- 
pressed by many of their friends at the departure of Mrs Forbes 
and her daughter: 


Poor Ferrari, who is now settled here for a few weeks, had heard 
nothing of your departure and went to ring at the dear little green 
door, and was quite surprised to hear you had been gone a month 
and your house was to be let. He seemed quite vexed and dis- 
appointed and I really liked him for the regret he expressed about 
it and which I have every reason to think he was sincere.1 


Montpensier seems to have recovered his good spirits, he 
began to hope that he would soon see Betsy again. His buoyant 


1 Giacomo Gotifredo Ferrari, an accomplished and versatile musician, had 
studied in Rome, Naples, and Paris. In 1793 the Revolution drove him from 
France and he settled in England. He married Miss Vittorina Henry, a well- 
known pianist. The marriage was celebrated in October 1804 at St Martin’s 
in the Strand and at Count Stahremberg’s private chapel at York House. 
In 1803, Ferrari went to Scotland and “stayed for two weeks at~ Seaton 
House, Aberdeen, on a visit to Mr and Mrs Forbes, whose daughter-pupil 
is the present Lady James Hay”. (Ferrari’s Aneddoti piacevoli . . . reprinted 
at Palermo, 1920.) 

About fifteen years later he was living at Edinburgh where he had a post 
as Maestro di Canto. He visited Lady James at Seaton in 1820. 
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character enabled him to make the best of life in spite of his 
many disappointments: he continued to enjoy his whist parties 
and musical evenings. He says that “the Stahrs are as good and 
pleasant neighbours as ever”: 


I have been there pretty often of late and had my whist party 
composed of W., the Baron and Ferrari; Mr. Byrne whom you 
may remember to have seen there and who is a very good whist 
player has also been two or three times of the party;1 The Swiss 
Baron [de Roll] was also once. Last night we had some singing 
by Mme. Ferrari and Dragonetti? who sings with much taste. 
Oh, how much I was thinking of some dear friends of mine and 
missing them! Poor Leopoldine [Stahremberg] was so frightened 
(I don’t know of what) that when she first attempted to play, 
she burst out in tears, but got soon however the better of it, and 
then her good father with his usual spirits told her: Come Betsy, 
don’t be cross! Indeed I don’t remember to have ever heard what 
he alluded to, but he liked his joke amazingly, and though I own 
I am too sore upon that subject to enjoy any joke about it, he 
repeated it so often in looking at me, that I was obliged to give 
him that wink of approbation which he was begging for... . 
Adieu, Dearest Friends, let me hear from you as often and as 
much as you can, I really think myself entitled to that claim... . 
O. 


Among the praises your friendship is so good as to bestow upon 
me, there is one I acknowledge to be truly just, and it is that of 
my not being too general. For really the number of those I love 
or even of those I like is very, very small, and then I think I love 


1 Mr Byrne “the very good whist player” is John Byrne (1786-1847), 
son of William Byrne the engraver, a successful painter. A picture of his, 
“The Ferry at Twickenham”, was exhibited in 1830 and is now in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

2 Domenico Dragonetti (1763-1846), a Venetian musician who settled in 
London in 1794; distinguished for his unique performance on the double 
bass and for his amiable eccentricities. He was a great friend of the Stahrem- 
bergs, and was probably staying with them at York House. In London he 
lived at No. 4 Leicester Square. His dog Carlo accompanied him every- 
where, even into the orchestra. 
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well, and as to that unchristian sentiment called hatred, I must own 
I can also feel it pretty well, though in self defence, for it is painfull. 
Twick, Sunday 13th 
July, 1806. 


On 26th July, Montpensier wrote rather a depressing letter: 
‘. . . Three whole weeks without receiving a single line from 
you, in spite of my having written to you in that space of time, 
two immense long letters of six or seven pages. . . . Pray let 
your good and beloved daughter indulge me with a few lines 
I am so anxiously waiting for.” 


‘ 


Alas, this is exactly the time in which I was to set off for a journey 
which was to procure me so true, so perfect a satisfaction! Believe 
me, my good friend, mine was a cruel star! happiness and satis- 
faction of any kind, in great things and small ones are all equally 
forbidden to me, and then why should I live, what good can it 
produce to anybody? Nay, my misfortune must in some measure 
be contagious to those I love, or at least give them some unpleasant 
feelings which they might otherwise be exempt of. It is hard, it 
is almost too much to be borne!—I intended to set off in the first 
days of next month for my Welsh mountains in which with my 
books and crayons I may hope for some kind of negative satis- 
faction, but I must postpone my departure and that for a most 
unpleasant motive. An invitation being come last week, from a 
high quarter to attend him, on his birthday. If my spirits are not 
better then, I shall certainly pretext an illness, and stay here during 
that time, but run away to my mountains two or three days 
ater... 


On 6th August he writes that the anxiously awaited letter 
had arrived. He says that his brother Beaujolais “‘talks of going 
to Scotland this summer. I own I envy him most cruelly. He 
intends setting off in the course of eight or ten days for the Isle 
of Man, and from thence going to Scotland. . . . I am deter- 
mined not to go to Bfrighton] this time, and to plead sick about 
it. My principal reason for that is not so much my dislike to 
it, which indeed I don’t often take for my rule of conduct, 
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but the impossibility in which I am at this moment of drinking 
any quantity of wine, without injuring essentially my health. 
Although wine never agrees with me, I can occasionally drink 
a certain quantity of it without any bad consequences, but I 
know that at this moment it would be a real poison to me, and 
however anxious I am of showing every possible respect to a 
certain person, I own I don’t see any necessity of injuring my 
health for that purpose. . . . I intend setting off for Wales on 
the 18th of this month and pray, let your letters be henceforth 
put under cover of Messrs. Thom. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand,1 
with, of course, my name under that cover. I shall take care 
to leave my directions with them, and it is I think the best way 
of preventing any loss or delay of letters, as I know by experi- 
ment how punctual they are.” 

Although Montpensier had declared in his previous letter 
that he was determined not to go to Brighton for the annual 
celebrations in honour of the Prince’s birthday, on 12th August, 
he was persuaded by the Duke of Kent to change his mind. On 
15th August he sent his friends in the North a brief account of 
the expedition. They went in great style, “driven by a French 
Prince’, ie. by Louis Philippe. (A coloured engraving of High- 
shot House shows the Duke of Montpensier’s phaeton with two 
grey horses.) We know from the Morning Post of 13th August 
that Beaujolais went with them: “Great Ball at the Castle, 
Brighton, on the 12th August, present: The Duke of Argylle, 
the Duke of Orleans . . . at ten o’clock that morning a review 
took place at which Orleans and Count Beaujolais were pre- 
sent.” 


1In 1778 Thomas Coutts (1735-1822) became sole manager of the busi- 
ness founded by John Coutts (b. 1699), merchant, banker and Provost of 
Edinburgh, who opened a counting house in London at Jeffrey’s Square, 
Mary Axe, in 1763. In 1793 Sophia, Thomas Coutts’ youngest daughter, 
married Sir Francis Burdett, and in 1800, Frances Coutts (Fanny) married 
John Stuart, first Marquis of Bute, who died in 1814. Lord and Lady Bute 
had a house at Petersham, quite close to Twickenham, where Montpensier 
often used to visit them. 
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Twickenham, August 15th, 1806. 

I am just returned from Brighton, which after what I had told 
you on that subject, will perhaps surprise you, but as we say in 
French, in all things of this world, l’homme propose et Dieu dispose; 
how often have I experienced that truth, and indeed so has every 
body more or less! In the present circumstance, I certainly had, 
as I mentioned to you in my last letter, such a dread of the obliga- 
tion of drinking, that I was determined to avoid it at any risk, 
but the very day before the one my Brother had fixed for his 
departure, he came here after dinner with the Duke of Kent,} 
and the latter insisted so strongly upon the necessity of my going, 
after having received such an invitation, and the certainty he had 
of the Prince taking it very ill, unless I was really and seriously 
confined to my Bed, that I was obliged to give way, but not 
however without stipulating for being dispensed with drinking, 
which he promised me and in which, thank God, he kept his 
word. Now I am heartily glad to have this over without having 
done what would have materially injured my health. The Prince 
was very good and gracious to us, and excepting some little 
attempts to make me break my vow of sobriety, I was not tor- 
mented any farther on that subject. We went there in our Barouch 
with the four Grays and a French prince for our coachman, three 
or four outriders, which really had altogether a dashing appear- 
ance, considering our miserable situation and so very limited 
means. Balls, grand dinners, and suppers, etc., etc., are so little 
congenial to both mine and my Brother’s taste and habits, that 
you won’t be surprised at hearing we most sincerely rejoice in 
the idea of seeing those ceremonies over and of not having to 


1 Edward Augustus, Duke of Kent, 4th son of George III, father of Queen 
Victoria, lived at Castle Hill Lodge, on Castlebar Hill, Ealing, which had 
previously been occupied by Mrs Fitzherbert. He had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, British North America, in 1799, but returned to 
England, owing to ill-health, in the autumn of 1800. In England the ducal 
standard of living was unnecessarily high. The establishment at Castle Hill 
Lodge consisted of about forty people, including three equerries, six physi- 
cians, four apothecaries, and the most unexpected number of thirteen chap- 
lains. The Duke, who bought the house in 1801, spent more than £100,000 
on reconstruction and improvements. His retinue of domestic servants has 


not been counted. 
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be plagued any more with them, for some time at least. Our 
friend and neighbour Kukuk went there for the birth-day only, 
and came back after dinner, that is to say, at about eleven at night. 
Entre nous, he was not remarkably well received, which I was 
very sorry for, but not at all surprised at.1 I cannot however men- 
tion in a letter the circumstances that gave rise to this refroidisse- 
ment, but if it still interests you when we meet again, you shall 
then have them at large. W. came back with us, and we found 
him what he really is, a very pleasant and agreable companion. 
As we were travelling with our own horses, we slept on the road, 
and arrived here at about twelve this morning; having now no 
business upon hand, as I am on the eve of a departure, I found 
this the pleasantest and best way of employing my time till the 
hour of the post, and I hope you won’t be sorry for my having 
thought so. I still intend setting off on Monday or Tuesday next, 
that is to say on the 18th or 19th the latest. I have, I think, some 
chance of receiving before that time your answer to my last 
letter but if it does not come in that interval, I shall at least take 
my precautions for receiving it safely as soon as it comes... . 

I won't plague you any more, myself with my bavardage, but 
I trust, you both rely on my most sincere, heartfelt and constant 
affection. 
Mrs Forbes, 


Seton-House, Twick: Friday 15th 
Aberdeen. August, 1806. 
N.B. 


Montpensier’s reference to “‘our so very limited means” 
should be understood as relative to a royal standard of living, 
and to the great possessions which had been taken from the 
Orleans family by the French revolutionaries. 

The generally accepted story, that Louis Philippe and his 
brothers lived in a condition not far removed from poverty, 
is based on the evidence of Captain Gronow, an honest, but 


1 The reason why Stahremberg was “not remarkably well received” at 
Brighton by the Prince of Wales may have been that the decision of the 
Austrian Emperor to remain neutral, made public later in the year, had 
already become known to the British Government. 
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often unreliable contemporary. “Louis Philippe,” he wrote, 
“lived with his brothers in a small cottage at Twickenham . . . 
although fond of conviviality, he practised the most rigid 
economy. They had only one manservant and a maid of all 
work; . . . they had a tilbury which they drove by turns. .. .””! 
Gronow repeats contemporary but ill-informed gossip. We now 
know that Louis Philippe entertained freely and had no need 
to practise ‘‘the most rigid economy”. 

The next series of letters begins with an account of Mont- 
pensier’s visit to Wales. He drove his own phaeton with two 
horses accompanied by two menservants. It is clear therefore 
that an adequate staff, and stable, must have been kept at 
Highshot House. 


1 When Sir Osbert Sitwell informed his readers that this story is “what 
Gronow tells us”, he failed to notice that Gronow at the time was only 
eleven years old, and recorded what he had been told by a friend, unnamed, 
many years after. 
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Chapter III 


A TOUR IN WALES 


On the 18th or roth of August, Montpensier started on his 
Welsh tour driving his phaeton, drawn by two grey horses, 
with the groom, James, and his servant George White, a parcel 
of books, and sketching materials. 

At every stage of the journey he wrote to his friends at 
Seaton letters which are descriptive and full of good spirits— 
but show, nevertheless, that his heart was in Scotland. 


Dolgelly, September 1st. 

Not a word, not a syllable from those cruel ex-Neighbours, 
and this letter must go without it, for I am afraid there would be 
no end to my keeping it if I persisted in waiting for some letter 
of yours. Patience, patience! It is a very wholesome food, and 
one I have always been used to, therefore it can’t hurt me. Since 
Iam speaking of food, I must tell you, that my good Welsh friends, 
in order, I suppose, to make me think I am in Scotland, are treat- 
ing me every day with Grouse, and I like them very much, but 
I know however that I am not in the land of cakes! 

Adieu, silent Friends, I am perfectly sans rancune, you may 
depend upon it, but you shan’t hear from me untill I hear from 
you. 

A: PD’. 


In his letter of 14th September, Montpensier gives an account 
of a carriage accident which might have had fatal results if he 
had not behaved with great presence of mind. (By a strange 
coincidence, thirty-six years later, a similar accident befell his 
nephew Ferdinand, the eldest son of Louis Philippe. When he 
was driving in the environs of Paris, his horses bolted; he jumped 
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out of the carriage, got entangled in his cloak, fell on his head 
and died within a few hours.) 


Caernarvon, Sunday, September 14th, 1806. 

...1 had by post yesterday a most kind and affectionate letter 
from you dated Sunday 7th, for which I return you my hearty 
thanks. 

. .. [can assure you most sincerely I was going to write, this very 
day, whether I had received your letter or not. What I have to 
mention is that you have been very near losing a most truly 
attached friend, or what would have been worse for him, hearing 
of his being crippled and condemned to a most odious existence. 
To be more explicit, as I was coming here the day before yester- 
day from a place called Beddgelert (about 12 miles distant), my 
Groom who was driving, in order to avoid a deep hole, was 
obliged to drive so near the ditch on the other side, that one of 
the wheels fell into it and making the phaeton incline strongly 
on that side, the Groom lost his seat, fell into the ditch, and which 
was the worst (for he did not hurt himself) lost hold of the reins. 
The horses began immediately to trot away at a pretty good rate, 
but not so fast however then, as not to allow my Groom to run 
after them and catch them by the bridle, which by the bye was 
rather unfortunate than otherwise, for not being able to hold 
them fast and letting them loose again, they immediately began 
to galop away. My servant White who was with me, thought it 
the best way to threw himself out of the Phaeton and except 
bruising his knee a little, did not hurt himself otherwise. As to 
me, remembering Lord Abercorn’s accident which was entirely 
owing to his threwing himself out of his Curricle, in the very 
same case, when he broke both his legs, I remained quietly re- 
signed to all events.1 I may say quietly for, incapable as I am of 
saying what is not, I may assure you I was as perfectly de sang 
froid, the whole time as I am now. But to give you an idea of my 


1] cannot find any account of the carriage accident of John James Aber- 
corn, Ist Marquis of Abercorn (1756-1818), whose eccentricity seems to 
have been his chief claim to be remembered. He is stated to have always 
gone out shooting in his Blue Ribbon, and to have required his housemaids 
to wear kid gloves when they made his bed. (Complete Peerage, 1, p. 8.) 
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situation, represent yourselves if you can a Welsh road, full of 
rocks, of deep holes, interupted with narrow bridges, with a ditch 
and a small stone-wall on each side, now suppose your Friend in 
his phacton upon such a road, his horses let loose, and completely 
mad galoping at their greatest rate, down some of the steepest 
hills, through many very short turnings, over those narrow bridges, 
for the space of about four miles and a half, in about a quarter of 
an hour, and you will think he has some reason to thank Pro- 
vidence for being after that as perfectly safe and unhurt as he 
was before. What makes it still more miraculous is that neither 
the horses nor even the Phaeton (except a few straps and buckles) 
were at all injured, and thank God, what would have been of 
much greater consequence, and what I could not help being afraid 
of, no persons on the road were in the least hurt; I was once very 
near passing over a poor Woman on her Dunkey for she was 
quietly trotting on in the middle of the road without minding 
at all my coming when I hallowed to her with a tremendous 
voice, “Get out of the way or you are undone”. She then made all 
possible haste as you may suppose, to obey my command, but 
I passed so near her that the wheels of my Phaeton touched her 
animal’s hind legs without however hurting it, and I dare say 
the poor Woman was at the moment more than half dead with 
terror. A moment after that I saw a Chariot and two horses com- 
ing towards me and just passing over a narrow Bridge where 
I was of course, to pass also; I made sign to them and under- 
standing me they hastened to get as much on one side of the way 
as they possibly could; I met after that with a Gentleman on horse- 
back and his Groom, I then hallowed to him: “If you can contrive 
to stop my horses, pray, do.” They immediately attempted to 
do it, but in vain; At last, what I had been most anxiously wish- 
ing for happened, we came to a hill, the first, since the beginning 
of my race, my horses slackened their pace, and I then threw myself 
out in order to stop them, when the Gentleman’s Groom I had 
met a moment before, came at full galop and asking me whether 
I was not hurt, went, on my answering I was not, to stop my 
horses which he soon did. His Master came soon after and asked 
me with the greatest and, I must say, the kindest marks of anxiety 
whether I was not hurt and if he could be of any service to me. 
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I thanked him heartily, and only consented to keep his Groom 
untill my servants would have joined me, which they did not do 
before three quarters of an hour, although they came as fast as 
they could. They were obliged to return for picking up on the 
road many things which in the violent jumps we had to experi- 
ence at every moment had been thrown out of the Phaeton. Four 
books which they could not find were brought back to me yester- 
day so that upon the whole, I neither was hurt nor lost anything, 
which certainly was doing pretty well, considering the circum- 
stances. Marks of interest and feeling are particularly pleasing in 
those cases. 

Besides that Gentleman whose name is Eggerton and who is a 
relation of Lord Bridgewater, I had another instance of that in 
the Gentlemen who were in the chariot and whose names I did 
not hear; they ordered their chariot to follow me at a distance, 
and only proceeded on their way, when they saw me stopped and 
safe; They then met my poor White as pale as death or as his 
name and the eyes full of tears, and they told him, “Be quite easy, 
the Phaeton is stopped, and the Duke is safe. We saw him walk about 
on the road.” I could not conceive how they knew me, but White 
told me they had slept three nights before at the same Inn where 
I was and had been told there who I was. Now you must have 
had quite enough if not too much of this narratién, but I won't 
make any apology about it, as I well know you to be too true 
and good Friends not to feel interested in it. 

I had that very same day, the day before yesterday, another 
cause to return thanks to Providence. I received a letter from my 
Brother in which he tells me that our poor Brother B. has been 
taken very ill, while at sea, was almost despaired of without any 
body knowing what his illness was, but that it proved to be the 
Misels, and that he was so far recovered, indeed quite recovered 
that he wrote the account of it himself, and had only to complain 
then of much weakness; he was at Islay, in the hands of a very 
good surgeon, and speaking very highly of the cares the Campbells 
who were with him had taken of him. We certainly are not 


1 Egerton is the family name of Lord Bridgewater. The man Montpensier 
mentions was therefore a relation of Francis Egerton (1756-1829), 8th Earl 
of Bridgewater. 
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completely unlucky, it would be a real ingratitude on our part 
to say we are so, and I don’t feel at all disposed to it. 


To attract and preserve the loyalty of their servants was 
characteristic both of Louis Philippe and his brother. Gamache, 
Montpensier’s servant and friend in the prisons of Marseilles, 
left him only to accompany Philippe Egalité to Paris, at the 
risk of his own life. We know few details about Beaudoin who 
followed Louis Philippe in all his wanderings. But some re- 
cords of George White have been preserved. The Historical 
Account of the pictures which were in the Palais-Royal in 1826 
has the following entry in a list of the works by the Duc de 
Montpensier: 


A portrait of George White, his valet-de-chambre, painted in 
1803. This portrait was lost in 1815. 


This entry may refer to a portrait, now at Seaton, painted by 
the Duke, which my aunt Georgiana told me was a portrait 
of Louis Philippe’s servant. If so, it must have been given to 
Elizabeth or to her mother by Louis Philippe when he returned 
to Paris after the Hundred Days (when Napoleon escaped from 
Elba). 

After the death of Montpensier, George White entered the 
service of Louis Philippe. It is difficult to be sure of what he was 
doing between 1808, when the lease of Highshot House was 
given up, and 1814, when he went with Louis Philippe to 
Orleans House at Twickenham. 

An article by an anonymous writer in Fraser’s Magazine (1860, 
vol. 62, p. 101) has an interesting note about George White, 
without, however, giving the source of his information: 


In the Quarterly Review, No. 174 p. 508, an anecdote is related 

of the King’s (Louis Philippe) printing privately at Orleans House 

(Twickenham) an account of his share in the transactions of the 

Hundred Days, and of his personally registering it at Stationers 

Hall as the property of George White of Twickenham. It should 
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be added to this anecdote that this was the name of a faithful 
valet then in his service. Before the King went to Orleans House 
he lived in a house in the road opposite the Crown Inn.1 


The printing press at Orleans House may have been described 
as the property of George White in order to avoid possible 
political complications had it been known to belong to a 
foreigner. It was here also that the Memoirs of Montpensier 
were first printed, by order of Louis Philippe, in 1816. George 
White never forgot his old master. Forty years later, when 
Louis Philippe, in the eighteenth year of his reign as King of 
the French, had to flee from France, in March 1848, and took 
refuge in England, an eyewitness relates that he was met at 
Newhaven “‘by a gentleman named White who had been in 
the household of Louis Philippe for many years”’. 

At Caernarvon, where Montpensier arrived on 19th Sept- 
ember, he found a letter from Seaton waiting for him. In his 
reply he refers to a “Miss Chloe Trimmer”, whose name had 
not hitherto been mentioned in any of the letters, although it 
is almost certain that she went in the landau with the family 
when they returned to Scotland: 


Caernarvon, Saturday, September 2oth, 1806. 

Another good and kind letter from the North has reached me 
yesterday and requires my most hearty thanks. By the account 
you give me of your plans of visits, I don’t think this letter will 
find you at home, but I hope, at least, it will find its way to 
Peterhead,” or anywhere you may be. Iam not at all uneasy about 


1 Orleans House, belonging to Mr George Pocock, was leased by Louis 
Philippe on his return to Twickenham in 1814. For this beautiful house and 
property he paid a rent of £270 a year. 

2 Peterhead, a small town on the coast north of Aberdeen, developed as 
a watering place about the turn of the century, doubling its population. 
Many visitors came there from all parts of Scotland, seeking health and 
amusement. “The influx of strangers to this place of fashionable resort”, 
states the Aberdeen Journal for 12th August 1806, “is beyond precedent.” 
A list of arrivals at Peterhead on 24th September 1806 includes: “James 
Forbes, Esq. of Seaton, Mrs Forbes, Miss Forbes”. The Duchess of Gordon 
had arrived a week earlier. 
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the fate of my manuscripts, but let your mind be perfectly at 
ease about yours; they are and always will be, either well secured 
or burnt, a liberty I often take with my best friends letters, and 
than intentionally. I plead guilty to the charge of having a little 
forgotten poor dear Miss Chloe Trimmer, that is to say so far 
as to neglect of enquiring about her, for present she is to my 
memory and even to my affectionate thoughts. The collar must 
be a great addition to her beauty, and if she could read, how proud 
would she feel to see her illustrious origin mentioned upon it! .. .1 


The next paragraph of this letter shows that the young Duke 
still hoped that some day he would see Betsy again, and renew 
their happy friendship: 


I don’t at all approve of the Scotch harpers neglecting so cruelly 
her delightful talent; although I don’t think there is any great 
danger of her losing much by it. As to her poor Scholar, all his 
past troubles, all her angelic patience about it, all is lost, sadly 
lost. I never tried a single note, no, nor even to touch a key, ever 
since the sth June, but I dare say I never could get through 
Malbrouc? now, and that even the first lesson would cost me a 


1 Chloe Trimmer was probably a French poodle. Although the Oxford 
English Dictionary states that the word poodle (derived from the German 
“pudel”) is not mentioned in English literature until 1825, the breed was 
introduced into England at the end of the eighteenth century. From Mont- 
pensier’s letter it is clear that either he, or Louis Philippe, had given Chloe 
to Elizabeth, who wrote to tell him about the new collar inscribed with 
the name of the princely donor. 

Of the many dogs who lived and died at Seaton during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, Chloe is the only one whose name has been re- 
corded. They were all buried near one of the Seaton lodges, on a bank high 
above the river Don. The place was pointed out to me about fifty years 
ago by Alec Davidson, son of Lord James Hay’s gamekeeper. 

2 Malbrouc: A corruption of Marlborough. The name of John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, became legendary in France during the eighteenth 
century, and still is, owing to the popularity of a burlesque jingle: 


Malbrouck s’en va’t’en guerre 
Miron ton ton ton Mirontaine, 
Malbrouck s’en va’t’en guerre, 
Ne sait quand reviendra. 
The tune has survived as that of “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
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great deal of trouble to play decently. And all our poor duets, 
trios, and canons, will those sweet hours never never return! 


Why should they not? Were they not perfectly harmless? 


The letter, which is the last one sent from Wales, ends with 
an account of his travels, including a brief reference to his ascent 
of Snowdon. In those days, when no sort of mountain path, 
as now, led to the top, to climb Snowdon in two and a half 
hours was a feat of mountaineering which could be accom- 


plished only by a man in good physical condition: 


Since you are so good as to wish for particulars about my journey; 
I shall now inform you of everything in that respect, however 
completely uninteresting for anybody but a good Friend. As to 
a journal, I don’t keep any other but my book of drawings which 
may in some measure answer that purpose. I have not paid, this 
time, one single visit, nor do I intend to pay any. The only one 
I had an idea and intention to pay was to the female hermits of 
Langollen,! but having heard of some races taking place under 
the management of Sir W. W. Wynne,? just in their neighbour- 
hood, and at the very time I meant to call upon them, I gave up 
even that, knowing that it would have been very difficult for me 
in that case to disentangle myself from Sir Watkin’s kind invita- 
tion. The way in which I travel is this: My faithful attendant 
White sitting by me in the well known phaeton, and my Groom 
driving; Whenever I find a view that catches my fancy, Stop, 
James! And out with the sketch-book; It is generally done in a 
few minutes and then we go on again. When we come to a place 
about which I know there is a good deal to gather in my way, 
and where I find a comfortable Inn, I fix my head quarters there; 


1 The female hermits of Llangollen. Lady Eleanor Butler (died 1829) and 
the Hon. Sarah Ponsonby (died 1831) lived at the Black and White House 
of Plas Newydd from 1779 to 1831. These were two Irish ladies who decided 
in 1776 to leave their homes and live quietly together in the beautiful country- 
side of Wales. They were women of culture, intelligence, and charm, and 
many distinguished people made the journey to Wales in order to enjoy their 
company. They became known far and wide as “the Ladies of Llangollen”. 

2 Sir William Watkins Wynn, 4th Baron of Wynnstay (1772-1840), of 
Wynnstay Park, near Llangollen. 
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Then either on my legs of which I make a prodigious use or on 
some welsh poney, when the distance is too great, I begin to 
wander about the country, a sketch book in my pocket, or some- 
times a portfolio under my arm, or my Guide’s arm, when I 
have a Guide. When the weather is not favourable to my taking 
views from nature, I set about making my coloured sketches in 
crayons, from those taken from nature, and I have got already 
a pretty good collection of them, which I shall be really happy 
to shew you, some day or other, as I own I think some of them 
pretty well for a poor Amateur as myself. I went, the other day, 
to the top of Snowdon which is, you know, the Ben-nivis of this 
country, though not quite so high as yours, but I assure you I 
found it quite high enough; I own I never felt so tired in my life; 
the distance you have to clime up is three welsh miles, without 
any path whatever, and many long parts of it almost perpendicular. 
I was only two hours and a half in going up and two hours in 
coming down, which is reckoned very good going. The first 
half-hour was the most fatiguing, as one gets afterwards a little 
more used to it, but I assure you I would much rather walk thirty 
miles on a level ground, than those terrible six ones. The top was 
completely in the clouds, so that I could see nothing from it, but 
before I got to it, I had a little glimpse through the clouds which 
I attempted to take upon my sketch-book as well as I could. I re- 
turned here only yesterday from that excursion, after having spent 
two days at a beautiful place called Capel-Cerig (pronounced 
Kapel-Kerig) about eight miles beyond Snowdon; and where 
Lord Penrhyn has built a most magnificent Inn, such a one indeed 
as you would like to find near London. There will be when quite 
finished, seventy bed-rooms, fifteen or twenty sitting rooms, and 
stalls in the stables for one hundred horses. It happens to be on 
the new Road to Holyhead, and therefore Ireland, and that road 
being not only the best and the shortest but avoiding Conway- 
Ferry, is very much frequented. Lord and Lady Penrhyn! were 
just there as I came, and Lady Penrhyn knew me immediately, 


1 “Amidst this scene of grandeur and desolation a large and commodious 
Inn was erected by the late Lord Penhryn [Richard Pennant, Baron Penhryn, 
1737-1808]. The view of Snowdon from the terrace at the back of the house 
is particularly striking.” Pennant, Tour in Wales, 1810, Vol. Il, p. 330. 
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though I had not the pleasure of knowing her. She was for me 
what I call truly kind; Without plaguing me with any compli- 
ments nor indeed seeming to take any notice of me, she sent for 
the Inn-keeper and told him to give me their own sitting room 
and bed-room, and to have as much attention for me as for 
themselves, after which they proceeded on their way to Penrhyn 
Castle, only twelve miles distant. I only knew who they were 
after they were gone, and I was just as comfortable as in a delightful 
country-seat, without any of the ceremonies attending a Visit. 

Now that you must have had quite enough of those particulars 
you insisted so much upon having, I shall bid you farewell, and 
wish you both all possible joy and happiness at Peterhead, etc. 
etc. etc. 

jbee eg WO) 


I came yesterday by the same road upon which I met with the 
accident I gave you an account of in my last letter, and I found 
the shocking hole which has been the cause of it, filled up and 
mended, but not without another accident having happened by 
it, for a gentleman, in falling into it with his Gig, broke the shafts, 
and his horses knees. I could not help following with attention 
and a sort of pleasure the extraordinary tracks of my wheels 
which are yet quite visible, and attract the observation of all the 
travellers who have heard of my accident or adventure. 


Writing from Wolverhampton on Monday, 29th September, 
where he found waiting for him a letter from his “good 
Northern friends”, Montpensier says that he has received good 
news about Beaujolais who was being well looked after by the 
Campbells at Inverary: ““Thank God the last accounts we had 
from our Brother B. are of the most favourable nature. He is 
now in a complete and settled way of recovery, but he had 
a rechute since his first illness, and was a long time without 
recovering any strength or appetite; now he begins to feel the 
return of both.” 

The second part of this letter reveals some of his deepest 
feelings, his loneliness, his need of love and friendship, and a 
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peaceful life in the quiet countryside; such sentiments are sel- 
dom found in the correspondence of young princes: 


I came out of Wales the day before yesterday, and as I had entered 
it on the 27th of August, I was just in it a month to a day, for the 
day before yesterday was also the 27th, though, as you may sup- 
pose, by mere chance. It was not without regret that I left my 
Welsh mountains, mountains I may say, for human beings I had 
none to regret, as I had no acquaintances in the parts of the country 
I visited this year, although I am certainly partial to the welch 
people in general, a good, simple, unaffected and honest people, 
but that sort of quiet and retired life which I was at full liberty 
to enjoy in that beautiful and peacefull country had and will ever 
have for me a real charm. Give me that and a Friend who could 
also be satisfied with it, and let others look for happiness as far 
as they like, mine will be as complete as one can wish for in 
this world. ... 

Pray let the Scotch harper, alias Seur Anselme know that I have 
treasured up in my memory three or four pretty welch tunes 
which I hope I shall be able to give her in a very correct way 
when we meet again. It will really be a great treat for me to hear 
them played by her. I am not certain that they are not printed 
and that by giving you the names of them you might not get 
them, but I must confess that a certain degree of selfishness pre- 
vents me from doing that, and induces me to keep you waiting 
a little longer, oh let it not be much longer. 

Adieu, my good and beloved friends, may you be as happy as 
you deserve. ... 


pa i Wp 


P.S. I expect to get home in the course of 5 or 6 days. You may 
therefore direct your letters there now. 
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Chapter IV 
RETURN TO TWICKENHAM 


During the autumn and winter of 1806 life at Highshot House 
went on much as usual. Louis Philippe, however, seems to have 
done more entertaining, and he began to find the house rather 
small for his increasing circle of friends, for the English Royal 
Dukes, and the distinguished French emigrés who had to be 
fed and amused. The need for a larger establishment became 
imperative. Montpensier soon came to regret his Welsh moun- 
tains, for on the very day of his return he was whisked off by 
his brother to one of the social functions he so disliked. 


I dined with the D. of K[ent] the very day of my arrival, for my 
brother had promised him to take me there dead or alive, and 
I had been scarcely an hour here rather fagged and with a bad 
cold when I was packed up in a carriage, for Castle-hill, where 
I found Stahr. All his ladies are at Tunbridge, but like a butterfly 
he flies continually from them to Town, and from Town to them. 
The next day we had him to dine with us and the old Baron. 
Patty has been very near to take your house and would have 
taken it, I dare say, if they had not kept him waiting some time 
about an answer, during which he changed his mind. I won't 
regret it if you don’t, especially if . . . you understand me. Pray 
exert yourself to have that if realised and give us back our good 
beloved Neighbours which we shall be so truly happy to see again. 
O, 


I hope you will envy my lot when you hear where I am to spend 
the evening tomorrow. At Lady P{aulet]’s! who has a party in 


1The Dowager Lady Paulet lived at Paulet Lodge, Twickenham. The 
housezwas demolished about thirty years ago and the site is now occupied 
by a block of flats. 
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commemoration of M’s! birthday. I wish I was two days older 
than I am. 

Mrs. Forbes, Seton-house, Twick, Wednesday 
Aberdeen, N.B. October 8th, 1806. 


In October, Mrs Forbes arranged for her daughter to pay 
visits to friends in the south of Scotland, perhaps hoping thus 
to prevent her from thinking too much about Twickenham. 

Montpensier continued to address his letters to Seaton: 


Twick. Tuesday, October 14th, 1806. 

Your good and kind letter dated Wednesday, 6th October (al- 
though there never was a Wednesday, 6th October, but it does 
not signify in the least), has reached me a few days ago. . . . I wish 
you joy for not going to the Perth Meeting, for I really think 
those gaieties are not more congenial with your disposition, than 
mine, and I also wish you joy for that comfortable sociability 
you seem, by your account, to be enjoying with Lord and Lady 
Campbell, but as selfishness must always inhabit some corner of the 
human heart, I don’t wish you to be so perfectly comfortable as to 
feel no regrets for poor Twick, or no wish to return there again. 

Nothing could be more perfectly kind than the manner in 
which you tell me Ld. C. Expressed himself on our subject, I 
mentioned it to my Brother who felt, like myself, sincerely grate- 
falliforit.arr< 

I had, the day before yesterday, a letter from my Brother B., 
who is now, in perfect good health at Inverary, where he means 
to stay some time. You will know that during the D. of K.’s 
dinner, his Band is always playing, and you will, I am sure con- 
ceive what I felt the other day, in hearing them play that sweet 
Song of the Travellers, Deep in the Fountain,? which I had never 
heard since those happy times we spent together; They played it 
very well and I, of course, encored it, but it was a sort of melan- 
coly satisfaction, which however I must not disdain, since I so 
seldom feel any other. ... 


1 Monsieur (le Comte d’ Artois) was born at Versailles on 9th October 1757. 


® The Travellers, or Music’s Fascination, by Domenico Corri (1746-1825), 
was first produced at Drury Lane on 22nd January 1806. 
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Now that the Forbes had left, the young Duke found some 
distraction in his friendship with the Stahrembergs, who lived 
only a few minutes’ walk from his own home: 


... There is now a nouveau venu [he writes] at York House. It is 
a youth of twenty, called Prince Esterhazy! whose father is afflicted 
with a fortune of about one hundred thousand pounds a year. 
I saw him yesterday, and I like his manners very much. He is to 
stay with Stahr, as a Secretary of Legation, in order to be initiated 
into the diplomatic mysteries. Besides many good qualities he is 
said to have, he has that of playing whist, which makes him a 
great acquisition to York House. He seems good natured, open 
and unaffected, detesting the Corsican monster, and animated 
with the best possible sentiments. Countess Stahr and her daugh- 
ters are still at Tunbridge and are now talking of going to the 
Isle of Wight, to pay a visit to Lady Clarges, before they return 
home. . . . Adieu my good Friends and Neighbours, for Neigh- 
bours you are still, since your house is not let, and you have now 
very little chance of letting it, be happy and very happy, you 
have my most sincere wishes for it, but never forget Twick, nor 
your intention of visiting it again. 
As. P,Q. 


In his next letter, Tuesday, 21st October, Montpensier still 
expresses the hope that Elizabeth will come back to Twicken- 
ham. The house, he reminds her, is not let, and to make 
use of it would save “the very great expense of a house in 
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Town . 


In reading that part of your letter in which you mention something 
about that, I conceived it at first to be a kind of settled plan, and 
my joy was much greater than I could express, but I soon after 


1Paul-Antoine Esterhazy de Galandra born 11th March 1786, son of 
Prince Esterhazy who died in 1833. Montpensier’s remark that Esterhazy 
was staying with Stahremberg “‘in order to be initiated into the diplomatic 
mysteries”, provides two pieces of information. It shows that he was a reader 
of the Morning Post, and that the paper was delivered at Twickenham on 
the day of issue. The Morning Post of 14th October says that Esterhazy 
under the “superintendence” of Count Stahremberg was “to get instructed 
into the mysteries of diplomacy”’. 
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perceived that I had read what I was wishing to read and not 
what you had written; as to your feeble hopes I can’t help re- 
membering of your entertaining the same hopes about being 
allowed to stay there some time longer, and God knows how little 
grounded they were. . . . I don’t exactly understand where you 
are now for you never mentioned it, and although I firmly be- 
lieved till this moment, that you were quietly at home, I cannot 
reconcile this with your going to spend an evening at the Perth 
Meeting and coming back after supper, since you must be, by 
my calculation, about seventy or eighty miles distant from Perth, 
not a very convenient distance for going to a Ball; but I now 
suppose it is some other meeting, though I really understood it 
was the Perth one, and I remember to have been there, four 
years ago, exactly at the same time of the year... . 


The dinner party on Thursday of the previous week, when 
“a long. list of French notables were expected’’, is described at 
some length in the following letter: 


I told you in my last, that we were to have the D. of Kent and 
a large party at dinner, some day of last week. They, of course 
came, and everything went on excessively well.1 They were so 
good as to praise very highly the pictures they had not yet seen, 
and also the last sketches in crayons which I had brought from 
my Tour in Wales. You know how little gratified Iam by com- 
pliments which I consider as almost forced upon the persons who 
bestow them. I therefore feel no difficulty in mentioning them 
to you; but in reviewing the pictures a certain portrait of a Lady 
dressed in grey, with a red shawl, caught the D. of K’s eye. Pray, 
said he is this from nature? Yes sir—And may I ask who it is? Miss 
Forbes. Oh let me look at it more attentively, bring a candle, bring two, 
1 The French “Notables” who were present included Charles Ferdinand, 
Duc de Berri, second son of Monsieur (Comte d’Artois), a young man of 
about the same age as Beaujolais, who was a frequent visitor at Highshot 
House. (He was assassinated by a lunatic in Paris, when on his way to the 
Opera, on 13th February 1820.) And Louis-Robert-Francis-Joseph, Baron 
de Roll d’Emenholtz de Saleure, Captain of the Swiss Guard, aide-de-camp 
of Monsieur, who had been the representative at Berlin of the shadow Court 


maintained at Coblentz by the emigrés. He died at Tunbridge Wells on 
25th August 1813. 
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I want to see it well—Then he said after a moment’s pause; Is it 
not very like, it looks as if it was? Besides my Brother, the D. of 
Berry and Baron de Rolle assured him it was striking. Then he 
added, without meaning any compliment, but as what he really 
felt. There certainly is, a strong sense marked in that countenance and 
at the same time a pleasing expression. As we could assure him with- 
out at all altering the truth that this was no fault of the likeness, 
you may suppose we did so. He also said there was something 
under the eyes truly national and that he could have known her 
instantly by that for being Scotch, as almost every Scotch person 
he had ever seen, man or woman, had it. What that sign was, 
I could not exactly understand, though he attempted to describe 
it, but I only repeat litterally what he said.4 

You must also know that the Painter has just now undertaken 
a new work intended as a gift to the D. of Berry. It is a landscape 
taken from the sketches I brought from Wales, and which the 
D. himself chose among them; I asked him to make a choice 
which he at first declined, leaving that to me, but I at last or 
rather my Brother prevailed upon him to declare which were his 
favourites, he named two, and my Brother fixed upon one of 
those two. This Brother of mine told me he intended to write 
to you very soon, but that he is at present, overwhelmed with 
business, postponed letters to dispatch, etc. He is now at Castle- 
hill, since this morning. I am going there to-morrow, and shall 
bring him back after dinner. I must now put an end to my bavard- 
age, for the post is going, and I have hardly time enough to repeat 
what I hope you well know, that you may and must, both depend 
for ever on my true and warm attachment. 
Mrs. Forbes, 


Seton-house, Twick: Tuesday, 
Aberdeen, Oct. 21st, 1806. 
N.B. 


1 There are several references in the letters to two portraits of Elizabeth, 
in oils: one, “the original” painted in the studio at Highshot House, the 
other, a copy made after she returned to Scotland. Both were formerly at 
Seaton. The original was removed during my minority, by a French cousin, 
and I have now no means of discovering what has become of it. The copy 
is still in my possession. It appears to be unfinished. 
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Most of the next letter is taken up with news of the war. 
Reports from the front seem to have been as unreliable in 1806 
as they usually are in our modern wars. On 14th October, the 
Morning Post announced a Prussian victory. This date for bol- 
stering up public morale was badly chosen, for on that same 
day the Prussians were defeated twice, at Jena by Napoleon, 
and at Auerstadt by Davoust: 


. .. Being in Town I went to pay a visit to M[onsieur], and he 
treated me with the delightful news which he had just received 
of an important victory having been gained by Prince Hohenlohe? 
over the French with the loss by the latter, of fourteen thousand 
prisoners and six thousand killed. Full of joy I hurried away to 
Twickenham, to impart it to my Brother and make him as happy 
as I was; I made him completely so and we spent a most pleasant 
evening in talking over the map of that event and its probable 
consequences. Alas our joy was of short duration; The very next 
morning, the newspapers brought us the first account of the dis- 
aster befallen on the Prussian army, and the extraordinary rapidity 
with which that account reached us, was owing to Lord M[orpeth]’s 
very extraordinary rapidity in retreating from the scene of action 
which did not seem to suit at all his inclinations. So, at least, it 
strongly appears, by his retreating the first day to Brunswick, 
more than twenty leagues from the scene of action, and two days 
after that to Hamburg, but what his motives were, is, | own very 
little important, only I could not help feeling provoked at being 
indebted to that Gentleman’s extraordinary allarm, for the sudden- 
ness of the stroke that fell upon us. Indeed we indulged ourselves 
in doubting the accuracy of a report made in such circumstances, 
till the next day, when the distressing particulars contained in 
The Times left us no room for doubt and convinced us of this 
having been a most complete and tremendous disaster. Did you 
ever hear or read of a Man’s fortune to be compared to that 
Monster’s? For Fortune’s work this is again clearly and evidently 
in spite of all that may be said to the contrary by the admirers 
of that Villain. Only a word more upon this provoking and 


1 Prince Hohenlohe (1746-1818) commanded the Prussian Army at Jena. 
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fatiguing subject; If Austria chuses to save Europe, it is now as 
fully in her power as it was last year in that of Prussia, with this 
difference however, that if she does not adopt that generous resolu- 
tion, she is sure to be unavoidably swallowed up by the infernal 
Tyrant, in the course of a very few months, being perfectly un- 
able to defend herself alone, (which indeed was not absolutely 
the case for Prussia last year). Time will shew whether Providence 
will allow her to open her eyes before it is too late... . 

The Ladies Kukuck arrived here from Tunbridge on Monday 
last; I spent the next evening with them and dined with them 
yesterday. The new Whister P[aul] Esterhazy performed very well 
in that capacity. . . . Those Ladies enquired from me about you, 
if I had heard from you lately and if there was some hopes of 
seeing you here this winter. I said I had some, but very little, as 
it is truly the case. Now I must put an end to this letter, for Iam 
going to dine with the D. of K., where my Brother is already 
and it is full time to set off. Adieu, Dear, regretted and hoped for 
Friends! Did I forget to tell you that your letter of the 13th and 
19th had reached me very punctually. 


Mrs. Forbes, 

Seton-House, Twick: Friday, 
Aberdeen. Oct. 31st, 1806. 
N.B. 


Lord Morpeth, envoy to the King of Prussia, was blamed at 
the time for having been in too much of a hurry. The Morning 
Post (25th October) reported that “Lord Morpeth on his way 
to Prussian Headquarters, found the King, and his whole suite, 
was retreating from the same necessity which compelled him to 
return to Brunswick from which place his despatches were 
dated”. A contemporary commentator stated in his diary of 
28th October 1806 that “nothing can exceed the ridicule and 
disfavour thrown upon Lord Morpeth’s precipitate retreat by 
both official and unofficial people”.t The event proved, how- 
ever, that these critics, including Montpensier, were themselves 
rather precipitate in forming an adverse judgement. If Lord 


1 Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson, Vol. Il, p. 41. 
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Morpeth had not been in such a hurry, he would have been 
taken prisoner by the French. 

In a letter posted on 25th November, Montpensier complains 
at great length that he has been three weeks without any news 
from Seaton. He says that his correspondent cannot escape 
blame for any delay as “‘the post of this Country is so per- 
fectly exact, to a minute”, and letters take only four days in 
transit: 


I can’t keep on writing to one who does not answer my letters . . . 
It is exactly to me the same as talking to a person who gives me 
no answer; she may be asleep, or absent, or God knows what, 
and for all that may be my true Friend as ever, but I can’t keep 
on talking with her, and I must wait patiently till she gives me 
what the French call signe de vie... So much for that weakness 
of mine, if weakness it can be called. My second reason for not 
writing was really in great measure for want of time. I have 
already described to you how completely filled up my time was, 
and you knew it besides from your own observation during the 
happy time we spent in close neighbourhood, and I may almost 
say together. You know how fond I am of painting, but besides 
that fondness, painting is not that sort of occupation which you 
can take up and leave off like any other; like music for instance; 
you must stick to it for ever, and almost in spite of yourself, 
when you have once begun it. Who can appreciate the truth of 
that statement half so well as my dear Friend Sceur Anselme, who, 
I well remember used to spend every day ten or twelve hours in 
that occupation. Fortunately, my style of painting forbids me to 
devote to it more than six or seven hours in summer, and four or 
five in winter, otherwise I would certainly follow the noble ex- 
ample of my Sister-Artist... . 


This letter concludes with a comment on the local Parlia- 
mentary elections: 


Nothing, in my opinion, can be more scandalous, more revolting 

and detestable than the principles professed by Sir Francis Burdett, 

Paull and Co., but at the same time they are so contemptible as 
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to inspire after all more compassion than indignation. Those open 
and furious Jacobins are not near so dangerous I firmly believe, 
in such times as these, as many disguised partisans of that Sect 
who may, according to circumstances and a better management 
of their own destructive views, profess to have more moderate 
and reasonable principles. These are the truly dangerous ones. 
May God preserve us from their diabolical snares! I can’t help 
thinking we had already a very narrow escape, and it makes me 
hope God will continue to protect this blessed Island and preserve 
it from all Jacobinico-corsican attempts. 

Adieu, Good and beloved Friends, the length of this letter puts 
me in mind of the length of some visits I used to pay you; Both 
must shew pretty clearly that I have no decided objection to 
conversing with you, in any way. 


O. 


I remember it was just at this time of the year that I was so 
often surprised to find how late it was by the necessity of lighting 
the little green lamps. Oh, won’t you grant us a sight of them 


again? 

Mrs. Forbes, 

Seton House, November 1806, Twick: 
Aberdeen, Put in Tuesday, 25th Novr., 1806. 
N.B. 


After his experiences during the French Revolution, Mont- 
pensier was naturally inclined to be prejudiced against all re- 
formers. Yet he changed his opinions about Sir Francis, after 
mecting him at Lord Bute’s house at Petersham, where he 
found him to be “‘as mild and quiet as a lamb”. 

Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844) married in 1793 Sophia, the 
daughter of Thomas Coutts the banker; he entered Parliament 
as an Independent Radical in 1807, and although “‘there is 
scarcely a single opinion he advanced”’, writes his modern bio- 
erapher, ‘‘that is not today accepted as the law of the land”, 
the Tory politicians in his own day regarded him as a second 
Robespierre. In 1863 Disraeli said of him: “He was against the 
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new capitalist classes which William II and the House of 
Hanover had introduced’. . . it so happened that the French 
Revolution was coincident with Burdett’s appearance in public 
life, and so, in the confusion of circumstances it turned out 
that he was looked upon as a Jacobin, when in reality he 
was a Jacobite . . . I think he was the greatest gentleman I ever 
knew.” 

Montpensier brackets along with Sir Francis Burdett another 
politician, well known at the time but now almost completely 
forgotten, whose career cannot be described as edifying. Yet 
it is at least certain that he had a sense of humour. 

“Who is Mr Paull?’ He asked and answered this question 
himself in an advertisement which appeared in the Morning Post 
on 3rd November 1806: 


“Who is Mr. Paull? Mr. James Paull, candidate for Westminster 
is not a relation of Sir George Onesipherous Paul, nor of John 
Paul, Esq., Sheriff of Wiltshire . . . nor of the late Emperor Paul 
of Russia; but is the son and Heir Apparent of Mr. Paul, a most 
respectable and fashionable Master-Tailor in the Town of Perth, 
Deacon of the Guild of that Town. N.B. For the benefit of 
persons addressing letters to Mr. Paull, it may be useful to observe, 
that he spells his name with a double L, having added an ell to 
the ancient name of Paul.’’! 


The first part of the next letter quoted is now rather puzzling, 
yet the meaning was, of course, clear to Elizabeth and to any- 
one acquainted with Twickenham. It refers to a Mr “Jenkins” 
who was landlord of the Crown Inn, which was also the local 
post office. This eighteenth-century building still stands, solitary 
amidst a conglomeration of modern shops, on the main Rich- 
mond road, opposite Crown Lane (now Crown Road), and 


1James Paull, born in 1770, stood as a radical candidate for Westminster 
in November 1806, when he polled only 267 votes, against the top score 
by Sir Francis Burdett of 5,134. In April 1808 poor Mr Paull, owing it is 
said to financial worries, decided to end his political career by cutting his 
throat, at his house in Charles Street, St James’s Square. 
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nearly opposite the site of North End House. When Jenkins 
“was promoted to the high dignity of landlord of The George 
and Dragon” he was succeeded in the Crown Inn and post 
office by the “new King” whose name was Ireland: 


Twick. Saturday, December 6th, 1806. 

I suspect our new Crowned Neighbour (who is no more your 
friend Jenkins) not to be so exact and attentive in the post busi- 
ness as his predecessor, the late King. The new King’s name is 
Ireland, and I am sorry to say his appearance is not very prepos- 
sessing though he may be a good and honest man, for all I know. 
For fear of making you too uneasy about the fate of the above 
mentioned Friend of yours, I must tell you, (in case you should 
not have heard of so great an event) that the illustrious Jenkins 
has been promoted to the high dignity of Land-Lord of the George 
and Dragon, the second Inn of the Town of Twickenham, an office 
better calculated than the last to display his great abilities, and one 
which he seems to prove himself perfectly equal to... . 

Since I forgot to mention any thing for some time past, about 
my younger brother and you wish me to repair that omission, 
I shall now tell you he is quite well and that was very likely the 
cause of my silence on his subject, and that we now expect him 
soon, though his last letter was still from Inverary, but he was to 
leave it very shortly after that, to pay a few visits in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. .. . 


The next paragraph in this letter, which is more important 
than appears at first sight, refers to a youth named “‘St Pol” 
who frequently stayed for his holidays at Highshot House. 
Both Louis Philippe and the English Dukes took a great in- 
terest in this lad, and supervised his education at the nearby 
Military Academy, Great Marlow; for this interest there must 
have been some special reason. It is probable that St Pol was 
the illegitimate son of Philippe Egalité, by his mistress Agnes 
de Buffon, who is mentioned by Montpensier in his Memoirs 
as “our true friend”, and who died in 1808. Although not 
generally recorded by historians, the existence of such a son 
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has been affirmed by at least two students of the period. A trust- 
worthy historian of the Orléans family refers to this son as 
the ‘“Chevalier d’Orléans”. ‘(Madame de Buffon,” he says, 
“took a practical interest, at the risk of her life, in the Princes 
interned at Marseilles, and afterwards entrusted to them the 
Chevalier d’Orléans, a son she had borne to the Prince.”! The 
identity of St Pol with the Chevalier d’Orléans seems to be 
supported by a sentence in Montpensier’s letter of 24th Decem- 
ber 1806, when he says he is doing a portrait of the boy “‘to 
send in a letter to one who is and must always be his best friend’. 
By “‘best friend” the Duke means “‘mother’’. He again uses the 
words “‘best friend” as the equivalent of “mother”’ in his letter 
of sth January 1807, with reference to Mrs Forbes. 

Here is what he says about little St Pol in his letter of 6th 
December: 


You are both very good to our young friend St. Pol, and I can 
tell you your friendship is not wasted upon him, for the Boy 
returns it most sincerely, and preserves a grateful remembrance 
of your kindness to him. He used to tell me when he was here 
last “Oh, I am very sorry those ladies are gone! They are so 
good! Are they not to come back?” You will also be glad to 
hear he is now going on amazingly well and we hear nothing 
but praises of him, from the very same people whom we know 
by experience not to be easily pleased. I went to see him when 
I returned from Wales and there I received all sorts of good testi- 
monies of his behaviour; They have been constantly the same 
ever since. He was, the other day examined upon several subjects, 
in presence of the Royal Dukes of Kent and Cambridge, and 
the Serene Duke of Orleans who went to Marlow on that 


1 André de Maricourt, La Duchesse d’Orléans. Les dernitres années, 1791-1821, 
Paris, 1914, p. 270. 

The English edition of La Belle Pamela, by J. Turquan, 1938, p. 59, states 
that Philippe Egalité had by Madame de Buffon a son who was killed 
in Spain where he was serving as an officer of high rank in the English 
army. It must be said that, owing to its extreme bias, this book is often 
unreliable. 
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occasion. He acquitted himself very well of that business onalmost 
every point, and much better than many others who were examined 
at the same time. The Duke of Kent is particularly fond of him, 
and will I am sure, do everything in his power for his advance- 
ment. We would only wish him to grow tall a little quicker, for 
he is very little indeed for a boy of his age, and does not seem to 
grow at all; That however is not his fault and depends of too 
high a power, to give us any chance of interfering with it. 


The excessive drinking and the extravagances of the Prince 
of Wales, notorious as they were to everyone in society, are 
never discussed by Montpensier, whose letters are singularly 
free of malicious gossip. He makes no reference to the scan- 
dalous goings-on at Brighton. 


The Prince [he writes] is very far from being well, (this entre nous). 
Kukuk went to B[righton] the other day and found him amazingly 
low, though very kind to him, drinking no wine, not a single drop, 
and nothing but barley-water. What a change! The Duke of Berry 
about whom you enquire is now very well and goes about as 
well as if nothing had been the matter with him: God grant him 
to continue so! I have lately finished a picture for him which is 
even varnished but which he has not yet seen and will only be 
sent to him in about a fortnight—We are as much with our good 
neighbours the Stahrs as usual. The Old one was here this morning 
as mad and as cheerful as ever, in spite of everything. I wish I 
could bavarder with you a little longer and I would certainly do 
so if it was not for the post which I won’t miss, because to-day is 
Saturday and it would keep my letter for two days longer as it 
did the last time. Therefore I must bid you both farewell and be 
contented with this very short epistle. 

Mrs. Forbes, Seton House, Twick: Decr. 6th 
Aberdeen, N.B. 1806. Saturday. 


1“Tittle St Pol” was a cadet at the Military College, Great Marlow, a 


junior college for cadets founded by Royal Warrant in March 1802. Le 


Marchant, Lt.-Colonel Queen’s Dragoon Guards, its first Commandant, 
remained in charge until 1811, when he was sent to Portugal as Major- 
General in command of a cavalry brigade. He was killed in 1812 near Sala- 
manca. In that year the college at Marlow was transferred to Sandhurst. 
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On Wednesday, 24th December, Montpensier replies to a 
letter received from Seaton dated 19th December in which 
Mrs Forbes definitely stated that they would not be coming 
either to London or to Twickenham. “‘To lose all hopes of 
seeing you both which in spite of my prophecies I could not 
help indulging myself a little with, is more hard, painful and 
bitterly painful than I could express... .” 


My Brother B. is returned; he came on Saturday last with the 
Duke of Argyle, and alighted from his Carriage at the Opera, 
where we happened to be both my Brother and myself. He is 
quite well, and even grown rather fat, but his hair which is still 
very short makes him look odd. He enquired yesterday about 
you, just when I had received your sad letter of the 19th, and 
I gave him the very sad information it contains. To him however 
it is of much less consequence than to us, he hates a sedentary life, 
and can therefore never be much here. Oh why are you so very 
far from us? Were you only at one hundred miles distance, 
nothing would prevent me from visiting you, and when I men- 
tion this I hope it is needless to add that it is not the length of the 
journey nor the little trouble attending it that could frighten me, 
but some other reasons you may guess and which I have long ago 
explained to you. 

Little St. Pol is also with us at this moment, to spend the time 
of his vacation, little I must call him still unfortunately, for little 
and very little he is, although I really think he is grown a little 
since his last vacation. However that may be, that which I am 
sure of and which is by far the most essential, is, that he is a good- 
hearted and sensible Boy; I am now doing his picture of the same 
size as the one I did (by way of an experiment) of George White. 
I make it so small in order to be able to send it in a letter to one 
who is and must always be his best Friend. Count Mountjoy’s 
elder Brother is come to this Country to bring to the King the 
blue ribbon and garter of the late Duke of Brunswick, whose 
Aide-de-camp he was. He gave us, as you may suppose, many 
very interesting details about the dreadful events of this cam- 
paign; he was at the Battle of Auerstadt, by the Duke’s side, when 
that valiant General received his mortal wound and he prevented 
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his being taken by the French, in carrying him away to a place 
where they could dress his wounds and get a conveyance for him, 
the poor Duke being all the time quite senseless.1 

You see I continue to give you every information which I think 
in any degree interesting to you, and if I may be allowed to ask 
anything in return, it is that you should not let me remain too 
long without hearing from you and your precious daughter. 

O. 

Mrs Forbes Twick: Wednesday 
Seton-House December 24th 1806. 
Aberdeen 


Elizabeth had gone to Edinburgh, or nearby, with the 
Duchess of Gordon as her chaperon. Montpensier disliked the 
Duchess who, he believed, had advised Mrs Forbes to leave 
Twickenham. He also disapproved of her “‘adoration for the 
detestable plague of mankind’? “I can’t help thinking,” he 
writes, “‘such a sentiment for a Monster who has nothing so 
much at heart as the destruction of her country, a revolting, 


disgusting, and even culpable feeling. . . .” 


I can’t express to you what I feel in thinking what a little chance 
we have now according to your last letter, of seeing you here, 
but as I often told you, I am almost used to disappointments and 
misfortunes of all sorts, and I have indeed scarcely known any- 
thing else. Time may however bring on so many unforeseen and 
unexpected circumstances, that it would be very wrong to de- 
spair, but (entre nous) my only real hope is in that last resource 
against human miseries which we are all entitled to, and which, 


1The Duke of Brunswick, who was married to a sister of George III, 
died of his wounds on 9th November, at Ottensen, in his seventy-first year. 
He was wounded at the battle of Auerstadt by a grape-shot when recon- 
noitring the enemy position. Walter Scott paid a tribute to his memory 
in the introduction to the Third Canto of Marmion. The Morning Post of 
18th December reported “the Presentation to His Majesty of Count Mountjoy 
Freberg, Chamberlain to the late Duke of Brunswick, by Viscount Howick: 
when the Count delivered to His Majesty the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter worn by the late Duke”. 

2 Napoleon. 
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thank God, cannot escape us. I must here conclude in order not 
to miss the post: forgive me for sending you by way of consolation 
which you told me you were much in want of, so sad, dull and 
melancholy epistle. Its only excuse is its coming from the heart. 
When you write to Sceur Anselme, pray don’t forget to remember 
me to her. 


Although the turn of the year brought an alarming change 
in Montpensier’s health, the letter of Monday, January sth, 1807, 
even if there were no others, refutes the accepted story that 
Montpensier had contracted tuberculosis in the dungeons of 
Marseilles and that ever since he had been slowly pining away, 
compelled, owing to his declining health, to live a secluded 
life at Twickenham. Apart from his strenuous experiences in 
America, a man who has been tuberculous for ten years does 
not enjoy “eight or nine miles of delightful walk” or plan to 
walk from Twickenham to Brighton, about forty miles, in 
two days. 


What prevented me writing sooner today, was not my usual 
morning occupation, Painting, but a long walk which this beautiful 
day tempted me to undertake in company with our friend Kukuk. 
We went to Richmond, then to see a very pretty cottage belong- 
ing to General St. John, near Kingston, then through Kingston 
and back again, about eight or nine miles of a delightful walk. 
We were only him and myself, as my Brother was not here, and 
we enjoyed our walk so much, that we resolved to walk together 
to Brighton in two days when the Prince would be there, and 
we would have to pay him our respects. God knows however 
when that will take place, if it ever takes place. Since I am speak- 
ing of that illustrious person, I am glad of being able to tell you 
he is now in a much better state of health than he had been for 
a great while, and looks extremely well. His Diet is however still 
the same, and whether he continues so by prudence or any other 
reason, it is, 1 am convinced, a most excellent thing for him... . 
I am glad to hear our good and (you may allow me to say) 
Perhaps the Hon. Henry St John, who was appointed to the rank of 
General in 1799. 
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beloved Sceur Anselme was pleased with her visit to Ly. Melville, 
but I shall feel much more so when I hear she is with her best 
friend. What she says, however, of the above mentioned Lady 
confirms me in the very favourable opinion I had of her, though 
I know her but very little, but I trust a certain Lady’s judgment, 
and besides I am truly grateful for the kind manner in which she 
spoke of my Brother. .. .” 


In his letter of oth February, Montpensier describes, for the 
first time, symptoms of an illness which was obviously serious, 
although he characteristically makes light of it, and appears to 
have believed that it was only a cold. We know from his own 
letters how little faith he had in doctors, and how much he 
relied on his own determination and courage, to say nothing 
of Della Lena’s powders. He had, moreover, a horror of being 
looked upon as a hypochondriac, with the result, as we see 
in almost every one of the letters he wrote to Seaton during 
the last two months of his life, that he forced himself to behave 
like a man in normal health, and even undertook unnecessary 
social engagements almost up to the very end. 

1Lady Melville (1767-1829), wife of Robert Dundas, 1st Viscount Mel- 


ce. 
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Chapter V 
THE END OF THE STORY 


His life might have been saved, or prolonged, had he been 
compelled to rest, and been given appropriate medical treat- 
ment in time. When doctors were called in, about three weeks 
before he died, it was too late for the remedies available in 
those days to be of any use. 


Monday, 9th February, 1807 

I remember perfectly it was this day twelve months ago (not 
Monday 9th but Monday ioth) that you took possession of your 
house in Cleveland Row, and I don’t wish you to consider this 
recollection of mine as a proof of my Memoire de Prince, but of 
my memoire d’Ami, upon which I set a much higher value. Oh 
why should you not come and take possession on the same day 
of the ensuing year, or even a little later, of that quiet and peac- 
able retreat which I have full in my eye at this very moment, and 
where you would meet with so hearty a wellcome from some 
neighbours of yours! ... 

. .. In spite of your long silence I certainly would have written 
sooner, had I not been very unwell for several days; It was only 
a cold, but such a cold accompanied with fever, violent head- 
ache and pains in all my limbs, as to make me totally unfit for 
any thing but lying in Bed or sitting on a chair near the fire, 
without even being able to eat hardly any thing. I now begin 
to be infinitely better; although I still cough, and have as yet 
but little appetite, but all will soon be right again in that poor 
machine of mine. I have succeeded in taking a good likeness of 
our little St. Pol. It is in oil, but very small, and you may judge 
of its size when I tell you it was made upon an invitation-card; 
I made it so in order to be able of sending it conveniently in a 
letter. From that I have done another in crayons exactly of the 
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same size as that of Sur Anselme and to be a companion to it, 
over my chimney. 

I dined yesterday with the Stahrs who enquired after you, know- 
ing that I had seen the Dutchess and asked whether there was 
any chance of seeing you this year; My answer was, “Very little, 
indeed!” They are going to-morrow to Town, for good, and as 
you may guess, Ernestine is far from being sorry for it, but the 
real Kukuk is so; he likes our good old Twick, and never leaves 
it without regret. I know some other Friends of mine who used 
to feel exactly so, and even much more, but, alas, this world is 
a World of disappointments and miseries; May you experience 
as few of those as you deserve it, and as it is ardently wished by 
a sincere Friend of yourself. 

Mrs. Forbes, 
Seton House, 
Aberdeen. 


On 24th February the young Duke wrote to say he felt a 
little better, and this no doubt was the truth. But the improve- 
ment was deceptive; his friends in Scotland were misled by 
the cheerful tone of his letter. He still had the energy and the 
optimism to take an interest in plans for moving into another 
and more spacious house. 


Since you are so good as to desire me to begin this letter by an 
account of my health, I will obey without any other ceremony. 
Indeed since the last time I wrote you till this very moment, I 
have been far from well. Nothing dangerous, nothing serious, 
nothing, in fact but a cold, but so severe, so long and so heavy 
a one, as I don’t recollect to have ever felt in my life. That con- 
tinual and sudden change of weather must have been the cause 
of it. However it may be, the fact is I have been for about a 
Month’s time, without any appetite, with a heavy cough, with 
some fever almost every night, and in short in a very sad state. 
Iam now, thank God, if not completely recovered, at least almost 
so, I cough but little, I begin to eat pretty well, and my voice is 
now very little hoarse. So much for the Bulletin you have been 
so good as to ask for.... 
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Louis Philippe was still trying to find, in the neighbourhood 
of Twickenham, a larger house. He had considered the idea of 
buying North End, which was a block of two houses standing 
back to back. “Did I ever tell you,” writes Montpensier in his 
letter of 24th February, “that your old neighbour Mrs Pladel 
had left this world of misery, ten or twelve days ago. My 
Brother had at first some vague thoughts of trying whether 
both houses would not make a comfortable one for us, but it 
would be very expensive, and never comfortable in propor- 
tion.””! Louis Philippe then thought of buying a house at Ealing 
which belonged to Lord Kinnaird, who had recently died, and 
left it to his younger sons: 


We spoke of it to the present Lord Kinnaird with whom we dined 
the day before yesterday, and he assured us he thought the house 
would suit us perfectly . . . the matter is as yet quite in suspense 
and uncertain, and this is only entre nous. 1 own, if we take it, 
I shall sincerely and almost bitterly regret this delightful spot. 
Then a distance of five miles between us and the Stahrs! But what 
can we do? We can’t find a house here, and we must have another 
one than this, for it has many inconveniences, which we have 
borne a long time and very patiently, but not without feeling 
them . . . and now let me tell you that whether I am at Twicken- 
ham, or Ealing, or even Pekin, you may always, as well as your 
dear daughter, consider me as a most sincere Friend. 


Lord Kinnaird’s house at Ealing, known as Elm Grove, 
situated in thirty-six acres of parkland, would indeed have pro- 
vided a suitable establishment for the Orléans Princes.? It would 


1 Mrs Pleydell owned the two houses known as North End. They were 
assessed in the Twickenham rate books at a total rental of £75. 

2 The Morning Post for 27th August 1806 announced that Sir James Earle 
(an eminent surgeon and President of the Royal College of Surgeons) had 
“purchased the Mansion of the late Lord Kinnaird at Ealing for the sum 
of £9,000”. But according to a London guide book for 1808 the property 
was still in the possession of the Kinnaird family. It was sold at the end of 
that year to the Prime Minister, Spencer Perceval, “for £7,000 without 
the timber, which cost £5,000 more”. 
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be interesting to know how Louis Philippe expected to find 
the money to pay for such an expensive domain. He had in- 
herited from his father a rich estate, worth millions of francs, 
including the Palais-Royal, which had all been confiscated by 
the Revolutionary Government. On his return to France after 
the Hundred Days, most of his property was restored to him. 
But in 1807 the prospect of this happy event must have seemed 
remote, especially to English bankers and moneylenders. It is 
known, however, that Philippe Egalité had invested large sums 
of money in England before the Revolution, and had placed 
“‘a great part of his diamonds in the care of Mr Boyd, a banker.’”! 
It seems therefore probable that in the winter of 1807, when 
Louis Philippe was hoping to buy the house at Ealing, he had 
been able to recover all, or part, of his father’s English invest- 
ments. 

In his next letter, Saturday, 7th March, the Duke admits, for 
the first time, that he is suffering from something more serious 
than an ordinary cold. He still hopes he will recover when “‘the 
fine weather comes’’, but adds the strangely worded proviso— 
“TEI live till then, which I am convinced I shall, probably be- 
cause I am not at all anxious for it”. He cannot have meant 
that he was not anxious to live, but that he was not anxious 
about living, that he was not worrying about his health. So he 
continued to accept invitations to dinners and theatres when 
by all the rules of common sense he should have kept to his 
bed. He says that he is going up to London on Sunday, and 
will stay there till Tuesday, during which time he has to attend 
a dinner party with Monsieur, then the theatre, and next even- 
ing ‘‘a Rout” at Lady Salisbury’s! On Wednesday he returned 
to Twickenham to do some painting which his brother wanted 
him to get finished without delay. No wonder he became so 
weak and ill that a few weeks afterwards he could hardly walk 
from Leicester Square to South Audley Street. Yet he continued 
to drive himself mercilessly; he even forced himself into the 


1 Mémoires de Mallet du Pan, Paris, 1851, vol. I, p. 457. 
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saddle for a ride of eleven miles and seemed disappointed that 
he could not trot because “‘the cough came immediately and 
was very violent”’. 


Saturday, 7th March, 1807. 

I am now answering you in the way which the French call 
vulgarly ton chaud, for I only received your letter of Monday 
24 a few hours ago. Instead of going to the Opera and hear the 
Divine Catalani, I find myself much better and more pleasantly 
engaged here. I am afraid however Mme. de Stahr won’t forgive 
it me, for it was with her I had been asked to go, and to see the 
new Opera which I have not yet seen, and in which Catalani is 
said to shine still more than in the first. If this is not high treason, 
I must confess it is something like a misdemeanour. I had already 
been reproached for not having seen it yet, though it had only 
been given two or three times, but now the offence becomes un- 
pardonable and I am aware of it. The fact is I neither care much 
for the Opera, nor for Catalani, and as to Mme. de Stahr’s anger 
I own I don’t mind it much upon such a subject. And since I am 
now talking with persons who must know how much I depend 
upon their friendship I shall add candidly that I care much more 
for my comfort, my tranquillity and my health, this last not 
being a bit better than the last time I wrote you. An incessant 
and very worrying cough, sore throat every evening towards 
night, and then hardly able to breathe, no appetite, in short I 
am in a sad state, and shall certainly continue so till the fine 
weather comes, if I live till then, which I am convinced I shall, 
precisely because I am not at all anxious for it. You may conceive 
that such a state of health increases still if possible my fondness 
for retirement and our dear quiet Twick, and of course I go to 
Town as little as I can. Yet I can hardly help going every week 
for at least a day or two. Then I find a cold room to sit in, (the 
fire being only lighted a few hours before) then very hot rooms 
to pay my visits to, then a very cold sortie out of them, and my 
poor machine is far from being the better for all that. However 
I have a profound respect of the old English saying, what can’t 
be cured must be endured and therefore I complain of nothing. 
Besides the pleasure I always have in writing to you, I had 
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another reason for being in a peculiar hurry this time, and it is that 
Iam going tomorrow morning to Town (for my particular enjoy- 
ment as you may suppose) and to stay there till Tuesday, dining 
tomorrow with Monsieur, the next day going to the Play and 
then to Lady Salisbury’s Rout.1 

Pity me, pity me, but those things must be done and you may 
be assured I never do in that way but what ought to be done, 
almost indispensably. Then when I return here on Wednesday, I 
have a picture sur les bras, which my old Brother does not at all 
like to see left aside for any other occupation and so my time 
being completely taken up for almost the whole week, I was glad 
not to lose this opportunity of writing to our dear Ex-Neighbours, 
Ex in point of fact, but not Ex in our minds and hearts... . Inow 
conclude my epistle to my Northern and so truly beloved Friends.” 


Although the Duke, writing on Friday, 1oth April, says he is 
so weak that he could hardly hold the pen, he nevertheless in- 
sisted upon carrying out his usual week-end programme. He 
dined again in London with the Duke of Kent, then with 
Monsieur, and went to the Play or the Opera. He began, how- 
ever, to show a little more sense about his illness and admits 
to Mrs Forbes that he has lost some faith in the efficacy of 
Lena’s powders: 


Friday, April roth 1807. 
If you have had in the North the same happy change of weather 
which we have experienced these three or four last days, you will 


1 Emily Mary, 1st Marchioness of Salisbury; a celebrated society leader. 
She perished in a fire in the west wing of Hatfield House, in 1835. 


2 Angelica Catalini, who was born in 1783, began her career as a prima- 
donna in Venice at the age of sixteen and made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden in October 1806. 

“Her talents as a singer”, wrote a Morning Post reporter, “are of the 
highest order . . . and her face is beyond all description beautiful.” Captain 
Gronow, who has a story about nearly everyone, recorded in his “Remini- 
scences” that “Catalini’s husband, M. Valebreque, once fought a duel with 
a German baron who had insulted the primadonna, the weapons used were 
sabres, and Valebreque cut half the baron’s nose clean off.” Catalini died of 
cholera in Paris in 1849. 
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I am sure have thoughts of your poor invalid Friend, and rejoice 
at what he was so anxious for. It certainly has done me some 
good, and I now breathe much more freely, but my abominable 
cough torments me as much as ever and really exhausts me to 
death, for it is almost incessant, day and night. No, no, you may 
trust me, this is no imaginary illness! As a proof, among a thou- 
sand I could give you, I am so reduced, so thin and so altered after 
such cruel three months, that every body is struck with it, and 
my Brother himself told me he never saw such an extraordinary 
alteration. As to my excessive weakness, I may give you an idea 
of it by telling you that the other day I could not walk from 
Leicester Square to South Audley Street, without stopping twice 
to rest myself, and being very tired when I came home. For a 
Man who used to walk from here to Town, without being in 
the least tired, this is no little alteration. Yesterday, as the weather 
was delightfull I was tempted to take a ride, in hopes it would 
give me some appetite, which I am sadly in want of; I accordingly 
went to Molesey, always at footpace, for when I attempted to 
trot, the cough came immediately and very violent. The distance 
to Molesey and back again here, is only about eleven miles, yet 
I found afterwards it was too much for me for when I came home 
I felt excessively tired and in such total want of appetite that I 
could eat nothing but some soup and two oranges. This morning 
I have beginned a remedy which has been strongly recommended 
to me, and which they say will certainly cure my cough (God 
grant) that is Ass’s Milk. I don’t make any apology for all those 
minutiae, because I know I can depend upon your friendship and 
the interest you take in the recovery of my health. Indeed my 
dear Friends I would much rather die than continue to live in 
the sad state I am in. But, now, you may ask me: Has your 
favourite Lena done all this? No, certainly not, the weather has 
done it, but at the same time I am too sincere not to own that 
I think his remedies, especially his strong ones ought never to 
be taken inwardly in cold weather, for throwing out of the body 
all the humours they find in their way, those same humours are 
thrown back by the cold air, and produce much mischief., This 
has certainly been my case, and I don’t deny that it is a great 
drawback upon the merit of Lena’s remedies, but still I maintain 
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that in many cases, they produce the most wonderfull and admir- 
able effects. I received on Monday last your kind letter of the 
24 inst. but I was then so ill, that I had not the strength of guiding 
my pen. Yet, (and for that you may scold me) I had the folly of 
going to Town in the afternoon as I was engaged to dine with 
the D. of K. I was punished for it, as the only thing I can swallow 
with some pleasure, soup, happened to be so poisoned with pepper 
and spices, that I could not eat a spoon full of it, and my whole 
dinner was composed to two or three sweet cakes and two oranges. 
After that we went to the Play, and I felt so cold in coming out 
of it that it increased my cough. The next Day, I went to dine 
with Monsieur, then to the Opera, and on Wednesday I came 
home not a bit the better for my excursion. But now, I can assure 
you I have taken a positive resolution not to go to any Dinner, or 
evening parties of any kind, untill lam completely and thoroughly 
recovered. This is now no joke; A cough which has lasted more 
than two months and a half, very near three, and which is as 
strong as ever deserves serious attention on my part and shall 
have it. J. 

Good and dear Friends, my mind and heart could write much 
more, but my hand cannot. 

O. 


When at last, at the eleventh hour, Montpensier agreed to see 
a doctor, two eminent physicians were invited to attend him. 
One, as he states in his letter of 23rd April, was recommended 
by his friend the Marquis of Bute, and the other called in by 
Louis Philippe. They were both Scots. The local man, David 
Dundas, lived at Richmond, and held the position of Sergeant- 
Surgeon to King George III. He was created a baronet in 1815. 
The other doctor, David Pitcairn (1749-1809), Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the Prince of Wales, was born in Fife, the eldest 
son of Major John Pitcairn who was killed at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. Dr Pitcairn practised in London, where his home 
was at Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. 

The doctors prescribed a light diet for the Duke, and gave him 
a sedative; there was perhaps little else they could have done. 
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Thursday, April 234 1807. 

Nothing can be more friendly, more good, more, in short, 
what I expect from both of you, than your letters. Nothing also, 
believe me can be more interesting to a sad Invalid like myself 
then talking of his health and remedies for it. I own I feel horribly 
selfish in that respect, and yet I may protest to you that it is not 
a bit for the sake of my life, for as to my personal concern I would 
not give a fig for the preservation of it, but a constant state of 
pain, (sometimes very violent) of excessive weakness, of total in- 
capacity of doing any thing, even writing and drawing very often; 
and that now for more than three Months, oh it is really too bad! 
Yet I have certainly gained one point, and even a great one. Appe- 
tite; I can now eat pretty well and that will certainly much con- 
tribute to my recovery; But that cough, that cruel cough destroys 
I am afraid most of the good effects of the other advantages. In- 
stead of decreasing, it certainly is increased these last three or four 
days, and in a most painfull way. It really sometimes tears every 
part of my breast, so that I can’t conceive how I resist it. My 
Brother who, you know, does not take easily allarm, has owned 
to me he had been excessively uneasy about me, but when he 
saw me begin to eat, it was a great relief to him. In truth I am 
now nothing but a squeleton with a sepulchral voice, which at 
times, one can hardly hear. I know he had for a long time a great 
mind of advising me to consult a Phisician, but for fear of being 
rebuked, he was working up his mind to find out some person 
I could have no objection to, which certainly is no easy matter 
for I hate physicians in general and don’t know of any that could 
inspire me with any confidence. However yesterday being pre- 
vailed (as the day was pretty good) to go and dine with Lord 
and Lady Bute, at Petersham which we have been in the habit 
of seeing very often for these five or six months past, but which 
I had not seen for about three weeks on account of my health; 
I had after dinner such dreadfull fits of coughing that joining that 
circumstance to my excessive thinness and weakness, Ld. Bute 


1John, Viscount Mount Stuart (1744-1814), son of John Stuart, 3rd Earl 
of Bute, created Marquis of the County of Bute in 1796, married in 1800 
his second wife, Frances Coutts, daughter of Thomas Coutts. Lady Bute 
recovered from her illness. She died in 1832. 
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urged me to consult some phisician. I owned him my strong re- 
pugnance to it, and he said no more about it. But this morning, 
he very kindly and very friendly came here and asked for a private 
conversation with me, in which after my answering to several 
questions of his, about the state of my health he assured me so 
positively that they were exactly the same simptoms which the 
phisicians had declared very dangerous in Lady Bute (who is in 
a consumptive way) and recommended me so strongly to sce 
Doctor Pittcairn (I believe your Doctor also) that I at last con- 
sented, and my Brother was delighted. To make it more convenient 
to me, he has offered me to meet him at Dinner (at Petersham) 
as soon as he will be able to come (which besides he has promised 
to do some day of this week) but added he, in spite of that I would 
wish you to go to-morrow morning to Town, on purpose to 
see him. I was, as you may suppose, really gratefull for that kind 
attention of Lord Bute. His Wife is, I am afraid, in a bad way, 
though she dines with the company, (among which Sir F. Burdett, 
her Brother in law was yesterday, as mild as quiet as a lamb). 
But to return to Lady Bute, she has been positively ordered by 
her phisicians to go to a warmer climate towards next September. 
Ld. Bute asked whether Devonshire or Cornwall would not be 
sufficient, but they said it was not. So they are thinking of Lisbon 
or Madeira. Lord B., and my Brother seem to think Doctor 
Pittcairn will also recommend it to me, and that I can easily go 
to Madeira, though not to Lisbon. But in that case, how hard it 
would be for me to miss the so much wished for opportunity of 
seeing you if you really come at the end of this year or the 
beginning of next. After all I shan’t go but if forced to it, and 
there is yet no reason to believe I shall; I may be completely 
recovered before that time; Yet I own I now dread January, 
Feby, March and April in London; Chat échaudé craint l'eau 
froide. 

My Brother has desired me to tell you both that he had been 
lately working so hard at P. Anselme that he had now but one 
shield to make and it would then be complete; Therefore it will 
be so in the course of three or four days, at the utmost. The Pic- 
tures will therefore wait for so short a time. 

Oh how happy I should be to see you, and even to think of 
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that moment, however distant, if I could be sure of it! My Brother 
rejoices also most sincerely in that prospect. 

This would be a very, very sad letter for any one but two 
such Friends as mine are, but I know them well. 

The Apple-water with honey was of course tried a long time 
before any other remedy but nothing of the kind will do in the 
least degree. It is no common cough, I can assure you. I have spit 
a great deal of blood about a month ago, but I don’t now. 

Pray, let the business of Madeira or warm climates be quite 
entre nous as most things I tell you. One of this kind which is as 
yet quite a secret is the Departure of Mrs. Kukuk for Vienna next 
week, with her precious Ernestina. Her politics are become quite 
shocking. More of this another time. 

Mrs. Forbes, 
Seton House, 
Aberdeen. 
N.B. 


The suggestion that the Duke might benefit from drinking 
apple-water with honey, which must have come from Mrs 
Forbes, shows that she did not realize how ill he really was. 
In the last two sad letters, dated 3rd May and 12th May, the 
Duke still writes with his unchanging optimism, although so 
weak he could hardly drive the pen. He must, however, have 
gained a little strength from the diet and treatment prescribed 
by his doctors. On 12th May, six days before the end, he was 
still making plans, and looking forward to recovery when the 
weather improved. 


Sunday, 34 May. 

Although I have not been able to write a word for these eight 
days past, on account of my excessive weakness, and although 
my Brother has promised me to write you to-morrow, Yet I 
must have the satisfaction of writing myself to my good Friends, 
and with a little rest now and then it will go on. I have lost again 
entirely my appetite, and have only began to-day to eat with 
some pleasure; I am pretty sure it was owing in a great measure 
to that cold milk being too indigest for such a weak stomach as 
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mine. Doct. Pitcairn has agreed to suppress taking it and in its 
place taking things dressed with milk and has prescribed some 
Chicken. But what I am most anxious to open you my heart 
upon and what I am certain the person who is to write to you 
‘to-morrow will never impart to you, is the conduct towards me 
of the most excellent of Brothers. No, there never was such a 
total devotion of cares, attention of every kind, of marked dis- 
tress when he does see me ill and of extreme joy when the re- 
verse, of constant attendance near me, and tormenting his mind 
in order to find out some way of relieving me, or of finding 
something I may have a liking to in the eating way. I should be 
very unjust if I did not also mention my other Brother who came 
from Bath six days ago and has since been for me exactly what he 
was in the prison, I can’t say more. My Brother will talk to you 
of a plan we are going to put to execution and what I think an 
excellent one. 

Adieu my good and Dear Friends. Oh, how happy were we 
not, this time twelve months! 


(Note in Elizabeth’s handwriting: “The writing of this letter is 
very shaky and feeble with several blots and corrections.”’) 


Twickenham, 12th May 1807 

If I don’t write you more frequently, you know if it is my 
fault, since you know this is certainly one of my pleasantest occu- 
pations. Now I can tell you, I am greatly improved, not in every 
point but indeed in the most important ones. I was (even since 
my last letter to you) fallen so very low that I could not stay in 
Bed more than 3 or 4 hours, at the utmost; I went to Bed at 
to o’c. and got up at One. The remainder of the night, I was 
obliged to spend in the easy Chair, the horizontal position making 
me cough incessantly. I have spent five or six nights in that very 
sad way. Now with Doc* Pitcairn and Dundas’s good prescrip- 
tions and my Brother’s contrivances to have my Bed made in 
such a way as to lay down it as comfortable as possible, I remained 
the whole three or four last nights in it, regretting even to get 
up. It is true that Laudanum against which I had such a terrible 
prejudice, has done me a great deal of good; but who is not 
without prejudices! Besides it was for its future consequences I 
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was afraid of it, but Pitcairn is very experimented and spoke to 
me about that subject, in such a manner as to convince and submit 
me immediately. I am afraid we shall not be able to set off for 
that much wished for journey before Saturday, but besides the 
weather, there always so many things wanting. You know some- 
thing of that, although I think I can remember you was not always 
quite sincere in your wishes to have your things made ready for 
Departures. But how different were our cases. 

The Continuation is finished. The Box is made, and will be 
packed up with the Pictures and sent you to-morrow. 

What a Day, the last 12th of May was! So fine, so beautifull 
in every respect untill a certain hour, where it became very dull, 
cleared up a little... . Yet then I had still great hopes! Yet we must 
never give them up. Pray, direct me now your letters under cover 
of Messrs. Coutts, Strand, as you did last year, during my Tour 
in Wales. 


(Note in Elizabeth’s handwriting: “This letter is written in a 
much firmer hand.’’) 


On Saturday, 16th May, he set out on his “long-wished-for 
journey’, accompanied by his two brothers; they probably in- 
tended to go to Bristol. But the exertion almost at once proved 
to be too much for the courageous invalid; he was not fit to 
be moved, even in an ambulance. 

That same day on reaching Salthill, a small hamlet near 
Slough, twelve miles from Twickenham, and on the main road 
between London and Bristol, Louis Philippe realized that his 
brother could go no further. And there they stopped for the 
night at the local inn; hoping that a day’s rest would give him 
some respite." 

The end is described in a letter written by Lady Jerningham 
on 22nd May 1807. Apart from some inaccuracies, her ver- 
sion of what happened may be accepted as reliable; it fits in 


1Jn coaching days there were two inns at Salthill, one of them a well- 
known posting house, the Windmill—it was burnt down in 1882. 
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with what we already know: I have not been able to find 
corroboration elsewhere. 

“The poor Duc de Montpensier died at Salthill on his road 
to Bristol or Dawlish; in the Morning [on Monday morning 
18th May] he felt a little better, and wished to take a walk in 
the Inn garden; the Duke of Orléans who was dotingly fond 
of him, and another French gentleman [Beaujolais] supported 
him, when suddenly he sat down, leaning upon his brother 
and said, ‘Je me meurs, Dieu ayez pitié de mon ame’, and expired. 

“The Duke of Orléans was quite raving with distress. He 
was conveyed to Lord Bute’s house at Luton (?) where he is 
yet. His body will be brought this evening privately to town 
and deposited in the French Chapel. Priests will attend all 
night, tomorrow the burial service will be performed, and, by 
the King’s orders, he will be conveyed to a vault in Westminster 
Abbey. He was supposed to have more charactere [sic] of any 
of them and had a talent for painting equal to an artist.’ 

Lady Jerningham has confused Luton Park, a property be- 
longing to the Bute family, near Luton in Bedfordshire, 
with Bute House, Petersham, where Lord Bute was then in 
residence. We will probably never know for certain where 
Montpensier was going when he set out on his last journey 
from Highshot House. Her statement that he was on the road 
to Dawlish or Bristol, may have been founded on nothing more 
than local gossip. Dawlish, on the south coast of Devon, might 
have been recommended by doctors for its temperate climate, 
but Bristol, at that date, offered relief to consumptives. During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, people with tuber- 
culosis and similar complaints came to Bristol for treatment at 
Hot Wells, which was then one of the fashionable English Spas. 

A lack of detailed records makes it impossible to provide 
more than an outline of what happened during those unhappy 


1 The Jerningham Letters, 1780-1843, Vol. I, p. 302. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (14th ed. 1929) states that Montpensier died “‘at Christchurch in 
Hampshire”. This error is repeated in the 1956 edition. 
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last days. The first thing Louis Philippe must have done after 
Montpensier collapsed in.the garden outside the inn at Salthill 
was to send a messenger on horseback to fetch a doctor. The 
doctor, probably David Dundas, who lived at Richmond, not 
much more than an hour’s ride on a good horse, arrived, at 
the latest, on the following morning. The same messenger 
would have left a note for Lord Bute at Petersham, distant 
only a mile or two beyond Richmond. Lord Bute suggested 
that Montpensier’s body should be taken at once to Bute House. 
Louis Philippe went off to London to make arrangements for 
the funeral, leaving Beaujolais to the good care of Lady Bute. 
On Tuesday, 26th, the interment took place at Westminster 
Abbey, attended by many members of the English Royal 
Family, including, of course, the Duke of Kent, and a gather- 
ing of the French nobility. A Requiem Mass was said on 
Saturday, 6th June, at the French Chapel, in King Street, 
Portman Square, where a large congregation assembled to 
do honour to the memory of the young Duke, and to pray 
for his soul. 

In 1829 a monument was placed over his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey by Louis Philippe, “in memory of his most beloved 
brother”. 

After their brother’s death, Louis Philippe and Beaujolais con- 
tinued to occupy Highshot House, and they did not leave Eng- 
land until a year later, in the spring of 1808. We know from 
Montpensier’s letters that, during the previous year, no one 
had any reason to worry about Beaujolais’ health. He had been 
yachting and deerstalking; he had made a good recovery from 
measles, and “‘had grown rather fat’. And in April 1807 he 
was enjoying the social amenities of life at Bath. It is probable 
therefore that at the time of Montpensier’s death he was, and 
looked, quite fit. But in the winter or early spring of 1808 
his health must have given his friends some cause for anxiety. 
In March, Louis Philippe, resolved to take no more risks with 
the English climate, applied to the Lords of the Admiralty for 
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passages on a troop-ship due to sail for Malta early in April. 
On Friday, rsth April, the Morning Post announced that “the 
Duke of Orléans and his brother reside with General Whetham! 
at Portsmouth, till the wind is fair for his Voluntaire to sail with 
them to Malta”. 

They left Portsmouth on the troop ship Voluntaire on the 
16th or 17th of April, and reached Valetta on the 16th of May.? 

Little is known about what happened after their arrival. At 
first Beaujolais seemed to get better, but the improvement did 
not last, and Louis Philippe, still obsessed by the idea that a 
change of climate would provide a cure, wrote to the King 
of Sicily asking for permission to visit that island. The per- 
mission arrived too late. The end came suddenly; just as it did 
for Montpensier. Beaujolais died on 29th May. He was twenty- 
nine years old. 

I have not been able to find any clinical evidence as to the 
nature of his illness. 

He was buried with appropriate honours in the Cathedral 
of St John the Baptist at Valetta. A splendid marble monument 
was erected to his memory in 1843, by order of Louis Philippe, 
then King of the French. 


Of the three brothers Louis Philippe alone lived long enough, 
and occupied a sufficiently high position in the world, to be 
misunderstood by his contemporaries and misjudged by his- 
torians. From personal experience he had learnt to hate war, 
and, as King, did his best to establish permanent peace in 
Europe. He was the father of the idea of the Entente Cordiale, 
adopted more than fifty years later, but then too late to save 
the world from wars which have gone on almost continuously 
since that time. Too many of the French people in his day still 
wanted “‘glory”; they mocked an earnest and unpretentious 
monarch as “the bourgeois King; the man with the umbrella”. 

1 Major-General Arthur Whetham, O.C. the Portsmouth garrison. 

2 A. Mifsud, Origine della Sovranita Inglese su Malta, Malta, 1907, p. 386. 
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Montpensier had few opportunities, and little time, to de- 
velop his talents, either in writing or in painting. The only book 
he ever wrote, the story of his experiences in Fort St Jean, 
deserves to be better known than it is. Although his letters 
contain a few slight grammatical errors, they are written in 
fluent and often idiomatic English; in English as well as in 
French, Montpensier had a distinctive style. Judging from the 
self-portrait in oils which he gave to my grandmother, and 
indeed from other less important specimens of his work, with 
time and favourable circumstance and without the handi- 
cap of rank, the young Duke might have become a great 
painter. 

A contemporary who had known the three brothers in their 
youth has recorded the following description of their different 
qualities: ““M. de Beaujolais, not very tall for his age, was 
strongly built, bright, witty and very good natured. M. de 
Montpensier, thin, pale, delicate, was noticeable for the gentle- 
ness of his disposition, and a habitual melancholy. I was very 
much attached to that young Prince. The Duke of Chartres 
[Louis Philippe], somewhat older, seemed in these respects to 
be a mean between his two brothers, and was distinguished by 
thoughtfulness, knowledge, and a maturity far beyond his 
age, while, at the same time, one perceived in him a good 
nature which did no less credit to his heart than his education 
did to his mind, or his general conduct to his good sense and 
character.’ 

From what we can discover about his brief history, Mont- 
pensier never failed, even under severe tests, in loyalty to his 
family, his country, and his friends. His unchanging courage 
on the battlefield, and in the dungeons of a prison, no one can 
hesitate to admire. His last letter to Elizabeth Forbes, dated six 
days before his death, shows that he was fighting the illness 
which killed him as bravely as he had fought and endured his 


manifold misfortunes. 


t Mémoires du Général Thiebault, 1894, Vol. I, p. 207. 
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The young Duke hated insincerity and every kind of hum- 
bug; he kept aloof, whenever possible, from fashionable society; 
he enjoyed music and the company of a few friends. He loved 
the beauty of flowers, and the countryside; and the solitude of 
“his” Welsh mountains, where he found consolation when 
overcome with sorrow and disappointment. 

The nobility of Montpensier’s character is manifest both in 
the Memoirs and in the Letters. His short life has added dignity 
and distinction to the history of the Orléans dynasty. 
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Chapter VI 
A POSTSCRIPT 


Elizabeth did not marry until six years after the young Duke’s 
death. She had asked him not to keep her letters, so there is 
little hope of finding a written clue to her feelings; but there 
seems to be no reason to believe that she loved him any less 
dearly than he had loved her. 

Six years is a long time when you are young. She lived dur- 
ing most of those years at Seaton with her memories, her 
music, and her painting, and perhaps with the poodle Chloe 
Trimmer as her one living link with happy days. 

There is no record of her first meeting with my grandfather. 
Although only twenty-five, he was already a veteran soldier. 
They were married on 18th August 1813, at St George's 
Church in Hanover Square. The parish register states that they 
were married by special licence: for this was a war wedding. 

Lord James Hay, second son of the 7th Marquis of Tweedale, 
commissioned as an Ensign in the s2nd Light Infantry Regi- 
ment on 23rd January 1806, was present at the battle of Copen- 
hagen the following year. He fought at the battle of Vittoria 
on 21st June 1813, and at the Pyrenees in September of that 
year. Between these dates, therefore, he must have returned 
home on short leave, became engaged to Elizabeth, and per- 
suaded her to marry him at once instead of waiting till the 
end of the war. The marriage provided an occasion for re- 
joicing among the neighbours and tenantry at Seaton. The 
Aberdeen Journal for 1st September 1813 states that: 


Mr Forbes of Seaton’s tenantry resolved to hold a féte in honour 
of Miss Forbes’ marriage with Lord James Hay, and as a mark of 
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respect for their landlord, and assembled together at Hillhead of 
Seaton where a commodious tent was fitted up. . . . In the even- 
ing a party of ladies from Seaton House were escorted to the 
tent, and, joining in a repetition of the bumper toasts, gave a high 
zest to the whole. . . . The day closed with a brilliant display of 
fireworks and a blazing bonfire. 


My grandfather has left no record of his eight years of active 
service, and there would be hardly anything for me to write 
about his life as a soldier beyond a list of his battles, had 
not Captain Gronow been such an indefatigable storyteller. 
Among the stories he tells about Lord James in the Peninsula, 
there is a short account of a successful foraging expedition in 
France: 


A foraging party on the Adour: Early in the spring of 1814 I was 
ordered to proceed on a foraging expedition with Lord James 
Hay. Our party consisted of fifty men, armed with firelocks and 
mounted upon mules. . . . After proceeding in tolerably good 
order for about nine hours, we came in sight of a village called 
Dax, consisting of a few pretty houses, about a mile distant. . . . 
My batman, Proyd, who spoke nearly every European language, 
advanced into the market place with a saucepan, which he had 
brought with him from the camp, and began striking it with a 
thick stick with all his might. The noise awoke the inhabitants . . . 
and after much persuasion, one of them was prevailed upon by 
Lord James Hay to show us the Mayor’s house. . . . The Mayor 
regarded us with suspicion, until Proyd entered with our tea- 
cups and boiling water, and asked in good French for some 
plates for “my lord”. The title “my lord” electrified the 
Mayor, and in less than a quarter of an hour the whole of his 
family appeared, and offered us and our men everything that we 
TOQUE CD ei ind, 


In November 1811 Lord James had transferred from the 52nd 
Light Infantry to the 1st Grenadier Guards, as a captain, vice 


1 Gronow, Reminiscences, vol. 2, p. 190. 
> > 
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his brother, the Marquis of Tweedale, and during the latter 
half of the Peninsular War served as A.D.C. to Lieutenant- 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere (1773- 
1865). At Waterloo he acted as temporary A.D.C. to Wellington 
after two official holders of that perilous post had been killed. 
In 1816 he was stationed at Cambrai, as a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
with the 3rd Grenadier Guards; ninety-nine years after that 
date I was in hospital there as a prisoner of war. 

My aunt Georgiana told me that Lord James was military 
governor of the British troops in Paris during the period of 
occupation by the Allied armies, and that on one occasion he 
suppressed a riot in the city. Although I have not been able to 
check the accuracy of this tradition from any official record, 
it is confirmed by one of Gronow’s reminiscences: 


One afternoon, when upwards of a hundred Prussian officers 
entered the gardens of the Palais Royal, they visited all the shops 
in turn, insulting the women and striking the men, breaking the 
windows and turning everything upside down. . . . When in- 
formation was brought to Lord James Hay of what was going on, 
he went out, and arrived just as a troop of French gendarmes were 
on the point of charging the Prussians, then in the garden. He lost 
no time in calling out his men, and placing himself between the 
gendarmes and the officers said he should fire upon the first who 
moved. .. . The Prussians then retired. (Gronow, I, 131.) 


Lord James went on half-pay in 1828; he received the Pen- 
insular War Medal with eight clasps, and the gold medal for 
Waterloo. Promoted Lieutenant-General in 1854, he attained 
the rank of full General in 1861; he was then one of the oldest 
surviving officers who had fought at Waterloo, and had attended 
regularly the annual dinner held at Apsley House in honour of 
Lord Wellington. 

After his retirement from the Army, he lived an active life 
at Seaton, occupied like many other lairds of his generation in 
the development of forestry and agriculture. He introduced 
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many agricultural innovations into the district, including the 
use of tile drains to replace the old system of stone drainage. 
He was a leading promoter of the scheme for extending the 
“Southern Railway” to Aberdeen, and acted for many years as 
Chairman of the Railway Board. 

Sergeant John Gilchrist, of the Gordon Highlanders, who 
was my lodge keeper at Seaton in 1914, told me that he re- 
membered Lord James inspecting the recruits at Castlehill 
Barracks, Aberdeen, in 1860. 

Mr Forbes, who was getting on in years, settled at Isleworth, 
where he bought a house which he called Seaton-on-Thames, 
and lived there with Mrs Forbes until his death in 1829. Mrs 
Forbes died at Seaton in 1841. 

When Louis Philippe became King he did not forget his 
friends. Mrs Forbes, along with Lord and Lady James, were in 
Paris during the eventful days of July 1830. On the 27th, the first 
day of the Three Days Revolution, the barricades were up again; 
Louis Philippe and his family awaited events at Neuilly. Paris 
had decided to get rid of Charles X; but even such a simple 
operation could not be carried out without bloodshed. This was 
hardly the day for showing an old lady round the park of 
Neuilly. Yet Cuvillier-Fleury, tutor to the young Princes, 
wrote in his diary: ““The day was spent quietly at the chateau. 
The Prince had made an appointment with an old lady, his 
neighbour at Twickenham, to visit the park; and they 
visited it.” 

The “old lady” was Mrs Forbes of Seaton. A week later, 
Charles X (Monsieur in the days when he used to dine at 
Highshot House) embarked at Cherbourg—and on 8th August 
Louis Philippe was elected King of the French. 

One documentary record of Mrs Forbes’s visit to Paris at this 
time has survived, kept by my mother in her writing case, 
where it still remains: a copy of Louis Philippe’s proclamation 
to the French people, dated 18th August 1830. This printed 

1 Journal de Cuvillier-Fleury, Paris, 1903, vol. I, p. 206. 
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sheet is wrapped in a tattered and discoloured piece of paper 
with the following inscription in the handwriting of Mrs Forbes: 


Proclamation du Roi: I said to him “give this to me,” he said, 
“You may have a dozen.” “But I would like this one’ —“Oh!” 
he said, “that is because I gave it to you to read”’—nothing doubt- 
ing, as he well knew, my affection for him made the most trifling 
thing from him precious.” 


During the next ten years Lord and Lady James went fre- 
quently abroad, taking their three children with them. 

In October 1836 they were present at the raising of the 
obelisk on the Place de la Concorde. This operation aroused 
tremendous interest and was attended by “‘a crowd of 250,000 
Parisians’’.1 

In 1840, Lord and Lady James, with their two daughters, 
Margaret Louise and Charlotte Georgiana, spent several months 
in Paris. I have Lord James’s receipt for payment of his sub- 
scription to the “French, English and American Library, 55, 
Rue Neuve, St Augustin, from 1oth September to 10 Decem- 
ber 1840, 32 francs’. On 14th September they went to the 
Palace of St Cloud, where Louis Philippe gave Margaret Louise 
a catalogue of the pictures—Notice des Peintures et Sculptures 
placées dans les appartements du Palais de Saint-Cloud, Paris, 1840. 
This copy has an inscription, written on the outside, in ink, 
by Margaret Louise: “Given to me by Louis Philippe at the 
Palace of St Cloud, on Monday, 14th September, 1840. M. L. 
Hay.” 

About this time, the King took Lady James and her daughters 
to see the porcelain factory at Sévres and ordered a pair of 
vases to be made: one vase for Georgiana decorated with red 
roses, and one for Margaret Louise with the flowers of her 
name. Both these vases are now at Seaton. Before they left 


1 Moving the Obelisk, B. Dibner, 1952, p. 58. I have at Seaton a small 
plaster model of this obelisk which formerly had a label on it stating that it 
had been given to my grandmother by Louis Philippe. 
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Paris, after the New Year, the King gave Lady James his por- 
trait with the inscription, three times initialled in his own hand: 


Twickenham 1804—A Faithfull Friend—Paris, 1841. 


I have not been able to find any record of my grandmother’s 
contacts with Louis Philippe or with any members of his family 
after 1841; and so here the story which began at Twickenham 
in 1804 must come to an end. 

On 24th February 1848, the “Triumph of Liberty” was once 
more announced, in a Proclamation which informed the French 
people that Louis Philippe had abdicated. The ex-King, wel- 
comed in England with generous hospitality, lived privately at 
Claremont House, under the name of the Comte de Neuilly, 
and died there in 1850. 

Whatever political partisans have written, or may yet write, 
about the reign of Louis Philippe, it cannot be denied that 
France flourished under his rule. His personal character has never 
been attacked by a serious historian. He had one outstanding 
virtue rare among Royalty as among commoners: he never 
forgot anyone who had rendered him a service. In prosperity, 
as in adversity, he remained always “‘a faithful friend”. No 


better epitaph could be inscribed on his tomb. 


* * * 


After the death of her old friend, my grandmother lived on 
at Seaton for eleven years; she died there in September 1861, 
and was buried in the churchyard at St Machar’s Cathedral, 
in the family vault close by the wall of the Seaton policies. 
My grandfather went the following year to Spa, where he 
died on 18th August: the 49th anniversary of his wedding day. 

In the summer of the year 1885, or 1886, my mother took 
her two small boys to Pitlochry; we stayed at Fisher’s Hotel. 
I was four or five years old. My recollection of one Sunday 
morning, outside the porch of the church after Mass, is faint 
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in detail but distinct and certain in outline. My younger brother 
Cuthbert and I came out of the porch into the sunlight. A tall 
stranger stood close by, fair and with, I am almost sure, a small 
beard. Someone said: ““These are the grandsons of Lady James 
Hay.” The stranger took me up in his arms and spoke to me. 
Many years after, I was told the stranger’s name—the Comte 
de Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe. 
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“Continned-from front flap of jacket) 

During the forty-three months of his imprisonment he wrote 
the Memoirs which are here translated for the first time. Al- 
though the threat of the guillotine was always over him, 
Montpensier had the buoyancy of youth and his day to day 
account of their imprisonment manages to reflect, in the most 
dire conditions, the comedy of life and the alarms and excursions 
which added spice to the grim monotony of confinement. 
There is the excitement of an escape, carefully planned and 
nearly brought off. There is the despair of recapture and the 
revival of hope as the Jacobin Terror lost its grip and the princes 
were at last released to embark for America, where after an 
exhausting voyage of 93 days they arrived in February 1797. 

The Memoirs end here but the book continues the story of 
Montpensier’s life. In Philadelphia, he joined his elder brother 
Louis Philippe, who had escaped from France earlier, and in 
1800 they decided to settle in England, to watch events, like 
other French emigres. 

The Orleans princes lived at Highshot House, Twickenham, 
where they became acquainted with a Scottish family, Mr and 
Mrs James Forbes of Seaton and their daughter Elizabeth. 
Montpensier, who had been a pupil of the famous educationalist 
Madame de Genlis, was a serious young man who found little 
pleasure in fashionable society. Mrs Forbes and Elizabeth 
shared his tastes and the acquaintance ripened into a warm 
friendship. When Mr Forbes took his wife and daughter back 
to Scotland, probably to avert a romance which could not be 
carried to a satisfactory conclusion, Montpensier continued to 
write to them every week. His letters, growing in poignancy 
as he realised the hopelessness of his situation, were preserved 
by the Forbes family, and a selection from them is published 
here for the first time. Six years after Montpensier’s sudden 
death in 1807 Elizabeth Forbes married Lord james Hay. 
Malcolm Hay is her grandson and his book has been written 
as a tribute to an attractive and unfortunate young prince whose 
character and talents deserve a memorial. 
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